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Problems in Ancient “ Egyptian ” 
Chronology. 

A SOLUTION. 

By 

H. Br¥ce Hannah. 

In. his Sistory of Egypt, Vol. I, p. 32, Professor "W. 
M. Plinders Petrie sets out what purports to be a list of 
reported Peast-dates connected with divers SSthic-Bisings 
as recorded by priests apparently flourishing in that 
comparatively recent age when KHEM of the ancient 
B.OMIU, after a period of influences originating from 
Mykense, had become transmuted into Hellenized 
EGYPT. In this list we do not get the original reports, 
perhaps not even the actual Egyptian records — only an 
attempted reproduction of them. In certain respects 
{e.g., where the list departs unwittingly from what may 
not unreasonably be deemed a scientific arrangement), it 
is a very muddled performance, being clearly the work 
of some one who had failed to realize the fact that the 
original reports were obviously constructed on a definite 
basic plan. One hesitates to think that the Egyptian 
priests, from whose archives the notes appear to have 
been extracted, were equally undiscerning. 

To speak plainly, however, this archseological curiosity 
— quite apart from its own imperfections — has completely 
baffied everybody. To this day no one has been able to 
make head or tail of it ; no one can sqe any good— ^y 
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possibilities — in it. One thing alone is recognised. Sothio 
Risings, it is repeatedly urged, are annual ooeurrences, 
though of course, after a long but definite interval, some 
particular Rising marks the end of one Ssthic-Cycle and 
the beginning of another, and may therefore be described 
as epochal. But the Risings, the Feasts for which have 
been reported in this extraordinary manner, come under 
neither of these two heads ! Hence the pathetic plaint on 
every side that, from this mysterious list, it is impossible 
to discover on what principle, if any, the reporting 
priests selected these particular calendrical data — the 7th, 
the 14!th, the 21st, and the 28th of the month — with, 
however, a quaint occasional lapse into the 9th, the 22nd, 
the 29th, or the 1st — rather than any of the innumerable 
others, seemingly just as important and suitable, that 
were available ! 

Again, a perpetual stumbling-block for all interested 
in Egyptology — specialists not excluded — has been the 
meaning of, and the practical importance attached in the 
remote past to, what are knowm as the Sed and Hunti 
jffefi-periods. Says George St. Clair — 

“ That there was a thirty-year celebration, called the Sed festival, 
is evident in the inscriptions but the Egyptologists have hardly 
known what to make of it. Erman says, ‘ The day of a king’s 
accession was kept as a yearly festival, and celebrated with special 
splendour on the 80th anniversary.’ Naville in his Osorkoii takes the 
same view ; and Brugsch also speaks of the thirty years’ jubilee of 
Eameses II, But this can hardly have been all that is meant, and 
is more likely to have been a secondary celebration modelled on a 
great one. On. an obelisk of Queen Hatshepsu’s, at Earnak, we read 
—She has celebrated in honour of Amen the first Sed festival. 
Naville is puzzled, because on no supposition can he make this cele- 
bration to have taken place later than the 16th year of her reign 
(not the -30th). Besides, we may remark that she holds the feast in 
honour of her god, and not as her own jubilee ” {Creation Records, 
p. 879). 
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Then, after referring to the ideas of Brugsch and Gensler, 
St. Clair proceeds — 

“ Our own suggestion is simpler and at the same time more 
adequate, for the periodical insertion of a 14th month would be 
easy-; and a 30-day festival every 30th year would be an event 
to look forward to in every generation, while the kings would 
be very likely to mark their own 30th year by imitative 

celebrations” .“ Every fourth Sed festival would require 

to be treated as a leap-year, and have two months intercala- 
ted instead of one, and then the arrangement would work as well 
as the Julian Calendar before Pope Gregory’s rectification. The 
Egyptians actually had some festival recurring at intervals of 120 
years” {Ib., p. 280_). 

Something was no doubt done to supplement the inade- 
quacies of the 360° Spheroid (which was about 6|- days 
shorter than the Natural Year), and that something 
appears to have been ingeniously turned into legendary 
form, and even eventually spiritualized, by the priests; 
but, in what we know of ancient Romie history, there is 
no evidence, so far as I am aware, that the Calendar was 
ever manipulated in the way here suggested by St. Clair. 
The 120-years festival that he refers to was the spheroi- 
dal Hnnti-Heb just about to be explained, and, like 
every other spheroidal Seh, it fell into place quite 
naturally, without any such periodical modifications as 
those proposed. 

Writing as recently as 1914, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge 
refers to certain “ Re -birth ” mysteries (the passing of a 
corpse through a bull’s skin whereby the Pharaoh was 
supposed to receive a fresh lease of life and strength — 
though I doubt whether that was really the underlying 

1 Compare the idea of the Pygmies in Africa that, after death, a man’s 

body enters a Great Serpent — a conception that the Eomiu themselves once 
entertained in connection with the defunct Ba, who, they held, was subsequently 
re-born in spiritual form in a double oav® on an island in a lake. 
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meaning ; and he (ie.. Dr. Budge) does not hesitate to say 
that “ The performance of these ceremonies was the sole 
reason for the celebration of the Set ]Pestival ” (A short 
History of the Egyptian People, p. 29). Comment seems 
unnecessary. 

Professor Petrie thinks that these Hebs were “ affixed 
astronomical dates, and not dependent on the years of the 
reign.” The second part of this statement is unquestion- 
able. But, as regards the first part, the idea it conveys, 
though not altogether wrong, is also not exactly right. 
Undoubtedly the Feasts set forth in Petrie’s Report- List 
were held in connection with certain SSthic-Risings. But 
what hind of SSthic-Risings ? Sothic-Risings were annual 
events. Also, one such Rising occurred at the end of each 
Sothic-Cycle, and may therefore be called epochal. These 
reported Feasts, however, were in connection with Sothic- 
Risings that were neither annual nor epochal ! True, the 
Risings actually selected for report were “ astronomical ” 
phenomena. True, also, they were “ fixed.” But in what 
sense — apart from the fact that they were annual, and 
naight or might not he epochal ? In the sense that their 
importance for purposes of selection depended on the 
expiration-point of certain periodal divisions of the 364° 
Spheroid, regarded as a Cycle of 1466 spheroidal \ears. 
In the Report-List, the eaiendrical data — spaced out at 
regular intervals (7 spheroidal days, or 28 spheroidal 
years) which are really periodal divisions of that character 
— confirm this. They show that the particular annual 
Feasts reported were reported because of their organic 
relation to what turn out to be spheroidally based stretches 
of Time — periods known to the Romiu as S'cJc^-periods, and 
(in connection with their original 360° Spheroid), com- 
monly called “Thirty fears’ periods.” Moreover, the 
“ Sed festival of Sirius’ rising ” which, in his History of 
Piyypt, P- 131, Petrie speaks of as having taken 
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place in the 2nd regnal year of Mentu-hotep II of the 
Eleventh Dynasty, is not included in the Report-List. 
Possibly calendrical data for it were wanting. 

Again, in his History of Egypt, at pp. 38 and 39, 
Professor Breasted of Chicago University, speaking of the 
Pharaoh’s attire on ceremonial occasions, says — 

“ He wore ... and a simple garment suspended by a strap over 
one shoulder, to which a lion’s tail was appended behind.” 

Then, as regards the Crown Prince, Professor Breasted 
adds — 

“ On the thirtieth anniversary of his appointment by his father 
as crown-prince to the heirship of the kingdom, the king celebrated a 
great jubilee called the ‘ Feast of Sed,’ a word meaning ‘ tail ’ and 
perhaps commemorating his assumption of the royal lion’s tail at his 
appointment thirty years before.” 

All this about “ lions ” and “tails ” is possibly based on a 
modicum of fact ; but,, as an explanation of the words yS'(?c? 
andi Hwnti, in connection with the scientific recording of 
Time, it is unsatisfactory, and leaves one still wondering. 

Be it remembered that— with their traditions of the 
Polar Clock — the ancient Romiu were familiarly 

acquainted with the ceaseless revolution of the constella- 
tion called by us the “Little Bear ” (Anubis = Jackal = 
Cynosura) round the Northern Pole-star for the time 
being, to which it is represented as attached by the tip of 
its tail, and round which it swings in the course of every 
24 hours — thus, by its position in the heavens, indicating 
the time of the day and night, the seasons of the year, 
and doubtless also, approximately, the stage reached by 
the Cycle, which was one of 1440, 1466, 1460 or 1461 
spheroidal years, according to the particular Spheroid in 
vogue, whether of 360°, 364°, 366° or 3651°. It is here — 
in connection with these artificial calendrical Spheroids, 
and their divisions— that we begin to get an inkling of 
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the real significance, from a chronological standpoint, of 
the terms SedSeb md MuntiSeb. 

The Tarious Calendrical Year-forms from time to 
time in vogue amongst the ancient RomiQ, may be divided 
up spheroidally into Days, Eising-periods, (S<?d!-periods, 
and Htmti-periods, thus — ■ 

The B6(P Year i^The “ Unity'’ SpheroiA ') — 

360 periods of i (the Spheroidal Day). 

90 „ 4 (i Spheroidal Years, during 

which Sothis rose annually 
on the same date). 

» 30 (days of the month ; but also, 


3 „ 120 

taken as spheroidal years, 
representing ' . the Sed*Eeb 
period for this Spheroid) . 
(Qaadriiple &cl-period, or 

HuntUEeh). 

N. B, — 360x4=:the Cycle of 1440 spheroidal years. 

Tke 364^ Year (LmEOsirian ) — 

860 periods of 

ItAt 

90 „ 


13 „ 

28 


11-2 

m i5.— 364x4=the Cycle of 1456 

spheroidal years. 

'Me 865'’ Year {Sothic)— 

360 periods of 

I7V 

90 „ 


12 

30,% 

3 „ 

1211 

N.B. — 365 X 4=the Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years. 

The 365^ Year ( Younger Horm ) — 

860 periods of 


90 „ 


12 » 

30,% 

3 „ 

121f 


iV.H — 865| X 4=:the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years, 
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Sed or Set, in fact, simply means 30, as 'Hmiti, or Senti, 
simply means 120 — but with reference only to the original 
old 360° Spheroid. In connection with that Spheroid, 
and as chronological terms, Sed and Runti stand respec- 
tively for 30 and 120 spheroidal years ; in connection 
with the 364° or Luni-Osirian, Spheroid, they stand for 
28 and 112 spheroidal years ; in connection with the 366° 
or Solar-Osirian Spheroid, for 30g\ and 121| spheroidal 
years ; and in connection with the 3661°, or Solar-Horus 
Spheroid, for 30^ and 121| spheroidal years. 

In short, as periods of years, the Sed and Eunti were 
nothing but specific spheroidal divisions ; and, as such, 
they varied in length with the exclusive structural 
character of the particular Spheroid — whether of 360°, 
364°, 365°, or 366|-°— which happened for the time being 
to be in vogue in Khem for calendrical purposes. 

All other alleged meanings of these terms, Sed-Eeb 
and Eunti-Heh, when not merely fanciful, and if not 
wholly baseless, are, from the standpoint of chronology, 
of an importance only secondary and incidental to the 
meaning above set forth. 

No doubt — as, for instance, during the reign of 
Eameses II — Eoyal Jubilees of sorts were indulged in. 
Some, or all, of these may even have been modelled on 
the great 30-year Panegyry, or Festival, of the 360° 
Spheroid ; nevertheless, they were not genuine Sed and 
Eunti Eebs, organically related to the Spheroid as specific 
integral parts thereof. Of such real Seds or Euntis 
Eameses II celebrated three — (1) a Sed which fell in his 
5th regnal year, B. 0. 1264H ; (2) another Sed in his 
B5th regnal year, B. C. 1284 t?^ ; (3) a Eunti in his 66th 
regnal year, B. 0. 1203^^ — each of which is on my General 
List of Eebs. These three are also “ Clinch ’’-dates, or 
“Key ’’-dates, and, as such, are useful for adjustments 
in and around thk perKjdr All other celebrations in 
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Eameses II’s reign — and there were many— were special 
occasions, or perhaps vanities personal to himself. 

Erom time to time, in the course of their age-long 
career as a civilized people, the ancient Romiu (prede- 
cessors, before the 7th century B. C., of the “Egyptians ”), 
made use of various artificial Spheroids — those noticed 
su]pra — all successively improved attempts at a ealendrieal 
harmonization wdth what experience showed was the 
Natural Year. The first in vogue was the 860° 
Spheroid, with its 12 months of 30 days each — each day 
representing “unity.” Originally (say, in round numbers, 
c. B. C. 4000), it stood for the regiine of Ptah {Fatach, 
the “ Opener or that Polar Dial round which Anubis 
moved like a clock -hand, and it started calendrically at 
the Celestial Summer Solstice, in those days, zodiacally, 
somew^here in Leo, or Sekhet, “ the Place of the Produc- 
tion of Eire but eventually it stood for the Solar regime 
of Ea I, starting calendrically at the Celestial Autumnal 
Equinox, wherever that then was. To this succeeded the 
364° Spheroid, with its 13 months of 28 days each, which 
stood for the Luni-Osirian regime, starting ostensibly at 
the same Equinox — which, however, was then showing 
calendrically m in when really it was in Scorpio ; 

hence plainly “false.” Next came the 365° Spheroid, 
with its 12 months of nominally 30, but really 30-j%, days 
each. At first it stood for the ambiguous Osirian regime, 
associated with both the old “ false ” Autumnal Equinox 
and the true Vernal Equinox, which latter was also some- 
where in Taurus ; but eventually it merged into the rSgime 
of Ea II, starting calendrically from the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, wherever that had got to. All these, of course, 
proved inadequate. Einally, the Romiu adopted the 365i° 
Spheroid (practically true to Nature), with its 12 months of 
nominally 30, but really 30^%, days each. This stood for 
the famous Younger Horus Hgime, and at first it started 
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calendrically from the Celestial Vernal Equinox properly 
so-called, but eventually its year opened at the Celestial 
Summer Solstice. It is also on this Spheroid that our 
modern system of reckoning is based, though we 
distribute the days amongst the months differently. 

But whatever may have been the artificial Spheroid 
from time to time recognized officially in Khem, the old 
original 360° Spheroid was never wholly discarded, at 
least for popular purposes. The masses continued to 
think and speak in terms of that Spheroid. Hence, in 
common parlmoe, the SedSeb was always called “ the 
30 years’ Festival,” even when the 366i° Calendar, 
with its month of 30^^^ days, was in vogue. Egyptologists 
do not seem to bear this fact in mind or to give it 
its due weight ; but it is very necessary to do so. 

Now, some time during the regime oi Bit II —perhaps 
even of Osiris — the Romis happened to observe that 
our SUN completed some stupendous journey of a 
recurrent nature (possibly an orbital revolution round 
SIRIUS, or SOTHIS, as its primary), in 1460 spheroidal 
years, as such years were known to them in associa- 
tion with the Cycle of their then artificial Spheroid 
of 365°. That is to say, they noticed that once, and 
once only, during such a Cycle, the annual Heliacal 
Rising, or, as it was called in later “ Egyptian ” times, 
“ Manifestation ” {Bpiphmy), of SSthis took place 
at 3 EPIPHI on the Fixed Clock of Nature (3 Taurus 
on the present conventional Zodiac). This was exactly 
231i spheroidal years by their own 366° Spheroid (=228 
spheroidal years by the old original 360° Spheroid 
which stood for “ unity”) later than the close and fresh 
start, on the Fixed Clock aforesaid, of the older Cycle of 
what is called the SOLAR YEAR at 0— 1 THOTH (30 
Garner^ or the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
Zsdiacally). . . , ; i . ‘ 

s 
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Thereupon, and ever aftei’wards, this Cyclical point 
at F. 3 EPIPHI became for them an Epoch, 

To explain more in detail. Between E. 3 EPIPHI, 
completed, and E. 0-1 THOTH, starting the SOLAR 
OTOLB, lay 57 spheroidal days. This, multiplied by 4, for 
the 860° Spheroid, gives 228 spheroidal years. On the 
364° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 4w) this 228 was re- 
presented by 23011; on the 365° Spheroid (where 4 
changes to 4^), by the 231| just mentioned ; and on the 
365J° Spheroid (where 4 changes to 4:i^), it becomes 
231-141. Moreover dui’ing the 3 successive days, starting 
/row- 80 PAONI on the Fixed Clock (30 Aries on the 
present conventional Zodiac), completed, which ended 
with the Epochal Rising-day, E. 3 EPIPHI, completed, 
the priests were wont to hold a continuous FEAST in 
honour of the approaching “Manifestation.” 

Between this F. 30 PaOni, completed, and E. 0-1 
Thoth starting the Solar Cycle, lay 60 (67 -f 3) spheroidal 
days. Multiplied by 4, that meant, for the 360° Spheroid, 
240 spheroidal years ; multiplied by 4/ir, it meant, for the 
364° Spheroid, 242| spheroidal years ; multiplied by 4iV, 
it meant, for their then 365° Spheroid, 243i spheroidal 
years ; and, multiplied by it meant, for the 365 J° 

Spheroid, 243-| spheroidal years. 

According to modern reckoning, i.e., on the basis of the 
366i-° Spheroid, with its exclusive Cycle of 1461 spheroidal 
years, this epochal phenomenon actually occurred, for 
the first time (after the commencement of “ Civilization ” 
in Khem, as marked by the Cyclic recording of Time 
from an arbitrary zero), in each one of the 4 spheroidal 
years for E. 3 EPIPHI— 1226||| ; 1227fi| ; 1228fH ; 
and 1229|||. Thereafter, at the same point in every 
succeeding Cycle of 1461 years, it recurred regularly. 

Hence, in calendrically harmonizing or equating the 
old SOLAR and the SOTHIC YEARS, or CYCLES, I 
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make the latter commence from F. 3 EPIPHI, i.e., mth 
E. 4i EPIPHI, So far, then, we recognize actualities, 

the Romic priests seem to have attached 
more impoHanoe to their Hebs, or 'Festivals^ in honour 
of the impending ‘^McmifestaMon ” than to the '^Manifesta- 
tion ” itself • and as this great epochal JSeb began imme- 
diately after the spheroidal quadrennium which ended 
with 1217|||- on the 366^° Spheroid, i.e., began on P. 1 
EPIPHI (P. 1 THOTH, as starting [the SOLAR YEAR, 
being at the Celestial Summer Solstice), and continued 
throughout P. 2 and P, 3 EPIPHI, or perhaps only till 
SOTHIS actually “manifested” on the last-mentioned 
day, we have to assume that the Official Friestly Date 
of the event is represented chronologically, not by the 
quadrennium for the actual Rising on P. 3 EPIPHI, 
but by the quadrennium for the exact middle of the 
Epochal Reb-period — in other words, the quadrennium 
for P. 2 EPIPHI, i.e., 1222111; 1223|ff; 1224i||| ; and 
1225111 . 

Moreover, within this Epochal Quadrennium, the 
particular year representing the precise date of what 
has been called the Epochal “ Coincidence ” between the 
SOLAR and SOTHIC Calendars — and which, as we shall 
find, works out all our arithmetical calculations — is 
1223|||, or (as deducted from Conventional B.C. 4004), 
B.C. 2780111. This is a date to remember. It is some- 
times roughly and loosely called B.C. 2781. It takes the 
place of the inaccurate Conventional “ Coincidence ” 
Date, B.C. 2780, or 2782. 

Of course, if, on these lines, we were to frame our 
Calendrical Equation of the SOLAR and SOTHIC YEARS, 
or CYCLES, in the priestly form 2 EPIPHI, Sothic*= 

1 THOTH, Solar, instead of in the form 4 EPIPHI, 
Sothic=l THOTH, Solar, representing actuality, we 
should have to add 2 more spheroidal days, or 8^ 
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spheroidal years, to the date-figures shown in the Solar 
column, ie., move 2 places further down in those date- 
figures. But we can arrive at the same end hy keeping 
to the form 4 BPIPHI, S5thic=l THOTH, Solar (which 
already gives us the extra 2 days), and then adding, 
not only whatever previous Cycle or Cycles may be 
necessary, but also (to supply the Ssthic element in the 
result) 239f|| spheroidal years of interval, or difference, 
representing, on the S65|-° Spheroid, 59 spheroidal days, 
instead of the 67 spheroidal days represented on the same 
Spheroid by the original 23 1||| spheroidal years. 

Thus the ancient Romiu came into possession of two 
very different Calendrical Systems — one representing 
the SOLAR YEAR- and its Cycle of Natural Time, 
starting with 0-1 Thoth from the spheroidal point indi- 
cative of the Celestial Summer Solstice on the Fixed 
Clock (wherever that Solstitial point happened to he 
then, zSdiacally), and the other constituting what is 
commonly called the SOTHIC CYCLE, also representing 
Natural Time, but starting with 0-1 Thoth from, and 
ending, on the same Fixed Clock, with, the spheroidal 
point indicative of that Epochal Rising of Sirius on F. 3 
Epiphi which only occurred once in every spheroidal 
Cycle. 

To this Fixed Clock of Nature each of the artificial 
Spheroids above-mentioned was attachable in the shape 
of a calendrical Epicycle. Thus arose what is known as 
the VAGUE (or “Wandering”) YEAR, whose New- 
Year’s Day, 1 Thoth, acting as a Clock-hand, progressed 
round the Fixed Clock at a speed which depended entirely 
upon the number of degrees that the artificial Spheroid 
consisted of. To-day it has a more limited meaning, 
being restricted to the 366° Spheroid. 

These two Calendrical Systems— that of the SOLAR 
CYCLE, and that of the SOTHIC CYCLE — are recorded. 
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and ostensibly harmonized, at what have been styled 
“ Coincidence ” points (really epochal beginnings and 
endings of the Sothic Cycle), on the verso of the so-called 
"Ebers Medical Papyrus ” — another very curious docu- 
ment, the interpretation, in terms of “ B.C.” and “ A.D.” 
reckoning, put upon which by the learned (who only 
seem to have in their minds the 360° and the 366° 
Spheroids, and these mixed up), reqtxires looking into. 

By that interpretation the Solar Calendar appears to be 
taken, for a starting-point, to an epoch as far back as the 
quartet of years called “B, C. 4470 — 4467 ” ; whence, in 
stages of 1460 years, it is seemingly brought down, 
through “B.C.” 3010-3007, and “B.C.” 1650-1547, to 
“B.C.” 90-87. ..or, I suppose, as much farther as we like. 
The other (the Sothic Calendar), as represented, starts 
228 years later (really 228 on the 360° Spheroid only), 
apparently with the quartet of years “B.C. 4242- 

4239 whence, in similar stages, it is seemingly 
brought down, through “ B.C.” 2782-2779, and “B.C.” 
1322-1319, to A.D. 139-142. At the same time, it is obvious 
that, if this SSthic Calendar is made to start 228 years 
(by the 360° Spheroid) after the Solar-Year Calendar, both 
should have been brought down in stages, not of 1460, 
but of 1440, spheroidal years. If the Sothic Calendar be 
brought down in stages of 1460 spheroidal years, it should 
be made to start, not 228, but 23l-|-, spheroidal years 
later than so-called “ B. G.” 4470-4467, i.e., with “ B. 0.” 
4238|-4235i Similarly, if brought down in stages of 
1456 spheroidal years, it should be made to start 230f| 
years later than “ B. G.” 4470-4467 ; and lastly, if in 
stages of 1461 spheroidal years, then spheroidal 

years later than “ B. 0.” 4470-4467. In short, the 
stage actually given (1460 years), besides being wrong 
and impossible in association with “ 228,” is by no 
means necessarily the only appropriate stage to be 
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adopted. What t should be, depends entirely 

upon whether our calculations are being conducted on the 
basis of a Spheroid of 360° of 364°, of 366°, or of 365i°. 

We shall find, however, that the proper way to treat 
these ostensible “ harmonizations ” is, not to bring down 
their figures from the remotest alleged B.C. date, but, 
by legitimate Cyclic stages (combined with correct 
“difference” periods), to them backwards and 

forwards from an assured “ Coincidence ” epoch (say 
B.C. 2780^), to whatever B.C. date may be justifiably 
regarded as the “ Beginning of Time,” or “ Civilization,” 
and to a legitimate A. D. date. In brief, “B.C.” 4470- 
4467 is not, in this sense, an established epochs — not, 
as suggested, a “ fixed ” date from which to space out 
successive “ Coincidence ” epochs downwards. Neither 
is “ B.C.” 4242. The whole thing — this verso “ harmoni- 
zation ” — seems really built up upon the date of a 
supposed first Epochal Sothic-Rising in what was 
apparently regarded as the A,D. Era, i.e., on “A.©.” 139- 
142. And that is in the air. 

Apparently it is on the strength of the above extra- 
ordinary interpretation of this document that Professor 
Breasted cites so-called “ B. G. 4242 ” (or, as he gives it, 
B.C. 4241) as “the earliest fixed date in the history 
of the world ” {History of JEgypt, p. 32). But, when 
the reader sees that “ B. C. 4242 ” is only a paper epoch 
(wrongly arrived at, too), and that there seems no 
reason whatever why, by Cyclical leaps of 1460 years, 
the calculation — illegitimate though it is — ^should not 
go on and on into indefinite pseudo-'B. C. depths, he will 
probably begin to wonder how the learned Professor 
could ever have countenanced such an exhibition of 
loose thinking. 

As a matter of fact, these verso “ harmonizations ” 
reveal, or rather their hitherto accepted interpretation 
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reveals, an astonishing jumble of basic calendrical ideas, 
B. 0 and A. D. years can only be thought of and 
stated in terms of the 365|^° Spheroid, wYLioh. {inter alia) 
has a Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years, exclusive to itself. 
Yet, though, in the Sothic-Time column on the 
the Biising-dates given are stated in “A. D.” and “B. 0.” 
years, we are carried back in these jottings from 
“A. B.” 139-142 to so-called “B. C. 4242-4239,’’ in 
stages of 1460 years — the exclusive Cycle for the 366° 
Spheroid ! And lastly, alongside is placed, by way of 
“ harmonization,” a series of Solar-Time dates, each 228 
years higher than its corresponding Sothic-Time date — in 
artless unconcern, be it noted, for the hard fact that 
these 228 years belong exclusively to the 360° Spheroid, 
and are meaningless if and when associated with another 
Spheroid ! 

And how did the interpreters get their foundational 
“A. B.” 139-142 in the Sothic-Time column ? They have 
flirted with no less than 3 distinct Spheroids — the 360°, 
the 366°, and the 366|^° Spheroids ; and they have ended 
up by leaving in the lurch, out of these, the one love 
(the 366|^° Spheroid) that they should have been true to ! 

The task of fixing A. B, years is, undoubtedly, 
a very dif&cult one. Eirst, we do not know when, with 
reference to Precession and the Zodiac, Jesus was born; 
secondly, A. B. years were practically never thought of 
till the time of the Council of Nicaea (over 3 centuries 
after Jesus’s death !) ; thirdly, the " A. B. Era was not 
even in existence till over 200 years later, when it was 
invented by Bionysius Exiguus, in A. B. 632 ; fourthly, 
A. B. years have more than once been considerably 
altered by the Supreme Power for the time being ; 
and fifthly, before, and even for some time during, the 
Christian Era, the Year began on or about 21 March, the 
terrestrial season indicating the Celestial Vernal Etjuinox, 
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but now it starts wuth 1st January ! To cap everything, 
as a result of continued Precession, the Vernal Equinox 
is now about a zodiacal sign farther on than the point 
where w'e conventionally place it — i.e., it seems to 
have entered Aquarius! 

Since Ussher’s time, the birth of Jesus has been con- 
ventionally assigned to A. M. 4004 ; whence, of course, 
0 = B. 0. 4004, Before Dionysius Exiguus’s day (A. D. 
632), it had been commonly supposed that Jesus was born 
in the year that we would now style B. C. 4, i.e., in A. M. 
4000. Hence, the interpreters of these veeso “ harmoni- 
zation” possibly regarded what is to-day called the 
Christian or A. D. Era as commencing with A. M. 4000. 
To-day Dr. Headlam considers that Jesus Avas probably 
born about B. 0. 8 or 7 ! 

In view of all this uncertainty, it would be much 
better to abandon the Christian Era, or any other 
such terrestrially personal and particular era, and adopt 
one founded on some definitely ascertainable Cosmic 
Event — if possible unique, or otherwise sufficiently 
outstanding. 

But again I ask, how did these interpreters obtain 
their Sothic date, “ A. D.” 139-142 ? It is ostensibly 
related to the 365|^° Spheroid now in vogue ; yet they 
have obviously been working with the 360° and 365° 
Spheroids. Which method do they now profess to 
stand by ? 

We now know that an epochal heliacal Rising of 
Sirius occurred offieially (i.e,, according to the priestly 
ideas and preferences of the old Romic chronologers) 
during the quadrennium A.M. 1222||^ — 1226|||=B. 0. 
2781'|-|| — 2778-I4-4 j though these figures as we have 
seen, do not represent the time at which the Rising 
actually took place. The next officially epochal Rising, 
after the lapse of 1461 spheroidal years, must have been 
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B. 0. 1.320|i| — 131711a- ; and the next, after another 
1461 spheroidal years, must have been A. D. 140 Ml— 
143|||. We arrive at this result by calculations based 
on the 365|° Spheroid, with its exclusive Cycle of 1461 
spheroidal years ; and only by that way can we reach the 
right goal. v; 

We may, indeed, resort to A.M. 1221f|-1224f| as the 
quadrennium for F. 2 EPIPHI on the basis of the 
365° Spheroid ; and thence, by stages of 1460 spheroidal 
years (the proper Cycle for that Spheroid), we can arrive 
at A.D. 13711 — 14011. But, although the interpreters 
of the verso “ harmonizations ” were working with a 
Cycle of 1460 years, and were therefore really based on 
the 365° Spheroid, did they get their “ A.D. ” 139-‘14f2; 
along these lines ? I think not. *1 imagine they relied' 
exclusively on the stetement attributed to Censorinus ,(said. 
to have flourished in the 3rd century A.D., ic., about 2 
centuries before the invention of that era by Dionysius, 
Exiguus), to the effect that an epochal heliacal Ilising 
of SOthis took place in “A.D.” 139. Compare however, 
the Alexandrian coin bearing the word “Aion” (No. 1004 
in the British Museum) which records such an occurrence 
as distinguishing the year A.D. 143. 

In any case, it is clear that “A.D.” or ‘‘B.C. ” 
figures, based on a Spheroid of 365° and a related Cycle 
of necessarily 1460 spheroidal years, can never be the 
same as A.D. and B.C. figures arrived at by modern 
I'eokoning, i.e., based on a spheroid of 365J° and a related 
Cycle of necessarily 1461 spheroidal years. 

The true first Sothic date in real A.D. times, then, 
was A.D. 140111-1431-11, not this “A.D.” 139-142 of 
the “ harmonizations.” 

Now let us count back from this A.D. 140||g — 143||| . 
in stages, not of 1460, but of 1461, spheroidal years. 
For the Sothic-Timb column in the verso “ harmonizations*” 
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we get B.O. 


13201 ^ 


'TSTy- 


•1317iM; then B.C. 


278Mf&- 


2778il# ,- and lastly (unless, of course, we care to go 
farther), B.O. 424211#— 4239if|. 

Then, to get our Solar-yeab, dates, what do we do ? 
We mise these figures. But by 228, as is done by 
the interpreters ! We raise them by the figure which, 
on the 365^° spheroid, takes the place of 228 on the 360', 
or “ unity,” spheroid, — i.e., 231#!# spheroidal years. 

Thus, by legitimate stages of 1461 spheroidal years, 
we arrive, for the SOLAR Calendar, at the following 
quartets of years — B.O. 4473fl#-4470||-# ; 3012H#- 
300911# ; 1561IM - 1548||# ; and 90|4# - 67f|#. 

If, therefore, any year at all, in the remote history of 
the world — as marking the beginning of Recorded Time 
in Elhem — can be legitiftiately spoken of as “ the earliest 
fixed,” or even “ the earliest fixable ” — and this depends 
on many other data of knowledge not now the subject of 
enquiry — that year would appear to be, neither “ B.C.” 
4242, nor B.C. 4241, but rather B.C. 4242Mi SOTHIC. 
Roughly we may regard it as the opening of the Tauric Era. 

Of course, within the above quadrennium B.C. 
278111#- 2778#!#, (in fact, its second year) is the notable 
year B.O. 2780||#, which we have already set apart as one 
of our “ Coincidence ” dates, i.e., on t]^e 866#° Spheroid. 
If we take that epoch as our base, we get the preferable 
Sothic series B.C. 4241### (our “ earliest ” date) ; B.C. 
278011# ; B.C. 131911#; A.D. 141|||-: and so on. 


HoTE.— 'In an earlier draft of this paper I assumed that the paHicalarK on 
the imr&o of the “ Ebers Medical Papyrus were jotted down in A. I), times. I 
haY© 116611 told (by Mr, T. George Allen, of Haskell Oriental Museum, Chicago, 
who read a copy of that draft) that the assumption so made is wholly unjtistided, 
as the writing is clearly of the type current in the I6feh cenlnry B.C., and C|iiite 
different from the style in use so much later. Accepting the correction (for I, had 
n©Ter seen the script or the ver$o, or any reproduction of them), it seems to me that 
in, that case the problem is only shifted from considerations regarding the mantality 
of the wr«o«sorih© to considerations regarding the conclusions of those respoaslhk 
for |he eonventional mterpretaiion. 
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Revert now to what may conveniently be called 
Petrie’s List of Reported Sothic- Rising (or Least) Dates, 
as recorded by the ” Egyptian ” priests. These curious 
vestiges of, or relating to, the remote past, need no 
longer bewilder us. 

In my original pamphlet on Ancient Roniic Chronology 
(see Calcutta University’s Journal of Letters for 1920, 
Vol. I), I alluded to the fact that, for the Cycle belong- 
ing to every one of the known artificial Spheroids from 
time to time in vogue amongst the ancient Romiu — the 
360°, 364°, 365°, and 365|^° Spheroids — it was possible, 
starting in each case from zero, to make a complete list 
of all Sothic-Rising (or Least) Dates, and of all the Sed 
and Hunti Mehs ever celebrated by the Romiu — provided 
always, of course, that we can ascertain the epoch at 
which Civilization began in Khem, i.e., at which the 
Romiu commenced to record Time scientifically and 
regularly. In such of these General Least and Seh Lists 
as are based on the 366:J° Spheroid, there is one date of 
outstanding importance— that associated in Petrie’s List 
with the Galendrical datum 21 “Epiphi.” We are told 
that it was not only a Sed-Heh year, but also Queen 
Hatshepsut’s 16th, and Pharaoh Thothmes Ill’s 3rd, 
regnal year — a triple conjunction of most welcome condi- 
tions ! As such, it can only be A. M. 2626^ (1066^ in its 
own Cycle, 4- a previous Cycle of 1461), or B. 0. 1477 tL 
as appearing in the above General Lists. Hence, in a 
vei’y unique w^ay, it is a “ Clinch ’’-date, and governs 
the entire situation. In other words, as the Sed-Heb 
period for the 365|° Spheroid (corresponding to the 
28 Luni-Osirian spheroidal years between the various 
Galendrical data in Petrie’s List) is one of SOtv spheroidal 
years, the remaining serially-stated Galendrical data in 
Petrie’s List, if expressed in terras of modern reckon- 
ing, may be assigned to dates spaced out regularly at 
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intervals of exactly 30 t% spheroidal years before or after 

B. 0. 1477K-. 

Is there any method of viewing and treating these 
reported Calendrical data which will yield us this control- 
ling date, apart altogether from, and independently of, 
the General Lists above referred to ? There is. And in the 
working out of that method %ve obtain, I think, the solu- 
tion of the mystery heretofore surrounding these peculiarly 
reported Sothic- Risings. 

In their regular stages of 7 spheroidal days, or 28 
spheroidal years, the Reported Dates, I suggest, are all 
arranged in accordance with a priest-invented Scheme 
based, as regards at least the days of the monrh, on the 
Limi-Oslrian Spheroid of 364°. This has a Year- form 
of 13 months of only 28 days each; a day of days 
on the old original 360° Spheroid ; a Cycle of 1450 
spheroidal years, being 360 X 4Tnr, or 364 X 4 ; and 
a Sed-Eeb period of 28 of its own spheroidal years. 

The sequence of Calendrical data in Petrie’s List, for 
each Luni-Osirian month, is obviously 7, 14, 21, 28 
(with certain lapses, it is true, into other figure.s) ; each 
such stretch of 7 days representing, on the Cycle, 28 
Luni-Osirian spheroidal years (7 X 4 = 28), corresponding 
to the Luni-Osirian Sed-Eeh period of 28 years— -the 
equivalent, on the 360° Spheroid, of 30 spheroidal years ; 
on the 365° Spheroid, of 30 t\- spheroidal years ; and, on 
the 365|^° Spheroid (where we also get our mrsdern reckon- 
ing), of 30 t¥ spheroidal years. As signifying merely 30 
and 120 on the old original 360° Spheroid of the Polar 
Clock, the &c?-period and the LTww^i-period are simply 
mathematical suh-divisions of that Spheroid, and meta- 
morphose automatically into higher numerical values 
when other Spheroids come into play. Dates, called 
“ B. 0.,” can, of course — as we have occasionally seen — 
he wpmed out to a fraction on the exclusive basis of the 
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360°, the 36^!° or the 365° Spheroid ; but naturally, until 
raised to the higher plane of the 365J° Spheroid, they do 
not, and cannot, harmonize with the system of reckoning 
now in vogue with us. 

Clearly, therefore, when our object is to express results 
in terms of modern reckoning, it will not do to make our 
calculations on the basis of the 360°, the 364°, or the 366° 
Spheroid — working, for example, with the 1440-year, the 
1466-year, or even the 1460-year Cycle — and then, 
prefixing “ B. C.,” or “A. D.,” to our final figures, naively 
imagine that thereby we have stated them in terms of 
current chronology. We must betake ourselves to the 
very differently constituted 365:|^° Spheroid, and use it as an 
auxiliary to the 364° Spheroid. I shall show too, presently, 
that we can even work with it exclusively. 

There, the day is’ ItItt of the “ unity ” days on the 
360° Spheroid; the year has 12 months of nominally 30, 
but really SO^V? days each ; the Cycle is one of 1461 
spheroidal years, being 360 x 4^%*^, or 365|- x 4; and the 
Sed-Heb period consists of 30 t% spheroidal years — the 
“ 30-years’ Sed ” of common parlance. 

At the same time, we must remember that the “ 21 ” of 
“ 21 Epiphi,” in the Keport-List, is not 21 of the ordinary 
“ unity ” days on the 360° Spheroid ; nor is it 21 days of 
I7-V, as on tlie 366° Spheroid; nor is it even 21 days of 
ItIvj on the 366|^° Spheroid. It is 21 Luni-Osirian 
days. A Luni-Osirian day, recollect, is IVv “ unity ” days 
on the 360° Spheroid. Hence, to get the correct expres- 
sion of this “ 21 Epiphi ” in terms of modern reckoning, 
ice must treat l-jg as though it icere“' unity,” and multiply 
it by ItIo. Thereby we obtain 1 \kW » — the equivalent 
on the 365^° Spheroid of the Luni-Osirian day regarded 
as “ unity.” Thus-— multiplying that in turn by 21 — 
“21 Epiphi,” by modern reckoning, really emerges as 
“ 21||4vv Epiphi.” Then, to find what this represents 
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in spheroidal years, we multiply by -1, which gives us 
Thereby, as it were mechanically, we side-step 
from month Epiphi on the 364° Spheroid to the higher 
plane of Epiphi on the 3651"' Spheroid. To these 

spheroidai years for Solar Epiphi must now be added the 
number of spheroidal years represented on the 365:|-'^ 
Spheroid by all the Calendar days preceding that month, i.e., 
from 0-1 Thoth to 30 Paoni, completed. These amount to 
1217-|. The sum aggregates 1803 f-lrlifv; (c/. the 1302 vk-§ in 
my General List, under the heading 365|° Spheroid) ; and 
that, deducted from B.C. 2780111 (the correct “Coincid- 
ence ” Epoch at this stage for the 365:J-°Spheroid), gives us 
only B.C. 1476|if||, our “ Clinch ” = date B.C. 147711. 
If, instead of B.C. 278011#, 'sve adopt the looser B.C. 2781, 
we get B.C. 1477Tlv#t — the year right, though not the 
fraction. This, however, is really illegitimate. But if, 
instead of Luni-Osirian Solar 1303 we resort to 

purely Solar 1302||| (listed aggregate just mentioned), 
and deduct that from the correct “ Coincidence ” figure, 
2780Bi, we arrive at B.C. 1477H exactly ! 

If, hy way of checking what has Just been worked out 
along Luni-Osirian cum Solar lines, we base our calcula- 
tions on the Solar 365|^° Spheroid alone, and as.sume the 
21 days of Epiphi to have been 21 of each, for Epiphi 
on the Fixed Clock, with Thoth starting from the Celestial 
Summer Solstice, we obtain the very same result, but 
reach it quite quickly and easily. 

ItIo X 21 = 85'}||. Add 12171##, and we get the 
1302111 alluded to SMjom, Deduct this from B.C. 2780 1##, 
and the result is B.C. 147711# 14771.’.) precisely I 

This therefore, seems the better method of the two. 

Note that, as A.M. 1302|4I, deducted from A.M. 
252611#- A.M. 1223IM, or B.C. 27801|-#, it follows that 
the Cycle of 1461 spheroidal years, in which “ 21 Epiphi ” 
(in the Petrie List of Eisings) is represented by A.M. 
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1302III, must have commenced with A.M. 1223|||, or 
B.C. 2780111 our old friend the “ Coincidence ” date), as 
its zero. 

Now, assuming B.O. 14771^, for the “21 Epiphi” in 
Petrie’s List, to he established, Amon-hetep I’s 9th regnal 
year (really represented hy “7 Epiphi,” not by “9 
Epiphi,” which is somebody’s blunder) turns out to be 
A.M. 246614^ = B.O. 1638114. His first regnal year, 
therefore, would have been A.M. 2457 tIf=B.C. 1646|i#. 
Accordingly, the first regnal year of the POUNDER OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY— AHMES I, who 
reigned 25 years — was really A.M. 2432|||^=B.0. 157 I 4 V 0 . 
It is usually given in the hooks as “ B.C.” 1680, ostensibly 
modern reckoning, though really based on the 360° 
Spheorid. 

By the foregoing Luni-Osirian cum Solar method all 
the other dates in Petrie’s List, before and after “ 21 
Epiphi” (provided they really belong to this priest- 
invented Scheme, and are not mere “ lapses ” on the part 
of some copyist), fall into place precisely as they should 
in relation to the “ controlling date,” B. 0. 1477tv — c ., 
exactly, as regards the years, though not exactly, as 
regards the fractions. Seeing, however, that we are 
working with a blend of two quite differently constituted 
Spheroids, and therefore two quite different Calendars 
and Cycles, this appears to be as satisfactory an approxi- 
mation to the chronological truth as may reasonably be 
expected at present. Moreover, we arc not tied down to 
this particular method, which has only been thus brought 
forward as a possible explanation of the mysteries hither- 
to lurking in Petrie’s Report- List. As I have shown, 
there is a shorter and better method. Besides, as a last 
resource, we can always check results by my General Lists. 

It has, of course, to be, remembered that, in the distant 
days of the 364° Spheroid, the Romiu had not ventured 
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to regard the 365^° Spheroid as the possible basis for an 
improved artificial Calendar. At the same time, thev had 
glimmerings of its importance ; and so, though not actual- 
ly adopting it (they had not even, at that time, adopted 
the 365° Spheroid !), they nevertheless cdearly recognised 
something of its utility— at least to the e.vtent of groping 
out at it as an auxiliary. 

Wq can even get at (or near) the KaFiTiri Sothic-Rising, 
or Feast, by this rather complicated method that I have 
just been suggesting— i.c., taking the reported Calendrieai 
datum as Luni-Osirian, and then expressing the result of 
our calculations in terms of the Solar 365:^° Spheroid. 

The reported date is ‘’' the 15th day of theStli month," 
i.e., 15 Pharmiithi, counting from 0 — 1 Thoth. It is put 
thus vaguely, and not .stated definitely as “ 15 Pharmuthi,” 
possibly because, in those old times, when as yet the 
Ssthic Cycle was unheard of, the much later Hellenized 
(doubtless at first Mykenized) nomenclature for the Eomio 
months, even if known, was not in use. The Luni-0.sirian 
day, vemeraher, is (for our purposes) ItVWjt, which in this 
case hi'is to be multiplied by 15. The 15th Pharmuthi 
would then become “ the ISiMiilth Pharmuthi.” Multi- 
plied by 4, to get spheroidal years, this produces Olflfltf. 
Add 852 Tifljr for the spheroidal years before Pharmuthi, 
i.e., up to the end of PhamenOth, as found on tire 365|° 
Spheroid, and we obtain 913 tIMS (compare the 913 /h-t. 
for the 3651^° Spheroid on my General List of Eisings 
from Cyclical 0). Subtract this 9l3f|||-;: from B. C. 
2780111, the correct “ Coincidence ” date), and we get only 
B. C. 186df|j. Subtract it from the rougher B. C. 2781, 
and we get B.C. 1867 vW/e — though illegitimately. But 
if we resort to the above OIStVtt, and subtract from 
B.C. 2780itf, we get B.C. 1867il|— the true date, as I 
submit, of this old 12th Dynasty Eising, expressed in 
terms of modern reckoning. 
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On a Sofchic-Time basis we can eheck this thus. As 
the SOthic Year begins with Epiphi of the Fixed clock of 
Nature, the “ 8th month,” by that system, would be 
Mekhir ; and, according to our hartnonization or equation 
of the SOLAE and SOTHIO YEAES, wherein 4 Epiphi, 
Sothic, equates with 1 Thoth, Solar, the 15th Mekhir, 
Sothic, equates with the 18th Ehoiak, Solar. The 
quadrennium for this is— 



Out of these select the second, 436|-|.a. Add 1461, 
and w^e get 1897{|^. To this, again, we have to 
add 2892-^5. spheroidal years, representing on the 366|° 
Spheroid the 69 days, counting back to and including the 
old Eomic priests’ 2 Epiphi (referred to supra), from the 
1 Thoth itnth which the Solar year started. Hence — 
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Subtract this from Conventional B. 0. 4004, and the re- 
mainder is the exact resiilt we want, *.<?., B. C. 1867p||- ! 

Eesults based on a Cycle of 1460 spheroidal years 
arising out of the 365° Spheroid — e.g., the " B. C.” 1880 
usually accepted for i\\Q Kahun Eising — cannot possibly 
represent modern reckoning,*.^., cannot be what is proper- 
ly understood to-day as B. C. How H. E. Hall gets his 
“ certain date of 1876 or 1872 B.C.” (Ancient History of 
the Near East, p. 23) does not appear. Also, I wonder 
whether his B. 0. is indeed B. 0., and not rather “ B. 0.,” 
liKe so may others. In any, case, his figures are wrong, ’ 
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All the foregoing proceeds on the assumption that, 
as regards every Epochal Sothic- Rising, the spheroidal 
point with which it coincided aGtucdly was different from 
the spheroidal point with which (for purposes of Chrono- 
logy) it was officially, i.e., by the priests, regarded as coin- 
ciding. In the former case it was 3 Bpiphi on the Eixed 
Clock of Nature. In the latter case it was tlie quadren- 
nium for F. 2 Epiphi, i.e., the quadrennium for the half- 
way point of the 3-days’ continuous l^’east, beginning 
fro)?i F, 30 Paoni, held by the priests in honour of the 
impending “Manifestation.” And, within that {piadren- 
nium, the particular year was A. iM. 1223tvr, =B. C. 
27804|g. In other words, it was the point indicative, on 
the 365|-° Spheroid of the close of one Sothic Cycle and 
the immediate commencement of its successor. The 
results, however, would he just the same if, instead 
of the spheroidal point for the middle of the continuous 
3-days’ Feast, we were to take the point for the aeiiiai 
Misiny, as the epochal 2 )oint alluded to. The only 
difference would be a change in our method of calcu- 
lating, Le., in our logistic, or, in modem parlance, our 
arithmetic. 

As regaixis the side-step from one of the 13 months 
on the 364 ° Spheroid to one of the 1 2 months on the 
higher plane of the 365^° Spheroid, referred to supm, 
the following further remarks may be welcome. Natural- 
ly, the months on the two Spheroids do not dove-tail 
into each other. For instance, Solar Epiphi, on the 
365|^° Spheroid, equates for only 8 days with Luni- 
Osirian Epiphi on the 364 ° Spheroid, these 8 beginning 
with the 21st of the last-mentioned month. The balance 
of Solar Epiphi’s nominal 30 days corresponds to 22 
days of Luni-Osirian Mesore, the penultimate month on 
that Spheroid. Hence, “ 21 Epiphi,” in Petrie’s List, is 
seemingly only ] Epiphi on the 366 |° Spheroid. However, 
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the inventors of the saggested Scheme (not contemplating 
the use of the 365|^° Spheroid exclusively) naturally 
took no account of what Luni-Osirian calendrical data 
really meant, when considered in the light of the higher 
plane of the 365-|-° Spheroid. Hence, they seem to have 
taken their month-names, at least eventually, from the 
365|° Spheroid, and, at least originally, only the selected 
serial days of the month (7, 14, 21, 28) from the 364° 
Spheroid. Note that in the Keport-List, there is no 
series of 7, 14, 21, 28, for the 13th Luni-Osirian month. 
There, the Calendrical datum “ 28 Mesore ” is followed 
straightaway by the datum “ 7 Thoth ” on a fresh Cycli- 
cal round. In short, as regards these two very diflPerent 
Spheroids, the Scheme apparently contemplates working 
with both, in combination. 

Another point inviting notice is this. As the Scheme 
above-mentioned — at least so far as concerns the days of 
the month in the Calendrical data — w^as ex hypothesi based 
on the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, and Cycle, start- 
ing from the so called Celestial Autumnal Equinox, 
i. e., the old oalendrically “ false ” Autumnal Equinox, 
really the true Celestial Spring Equinox, ever in vogue 
at Memphis, the Eeports were doubtless issued from, 
and the record of them kept at, that famous centre of 
ancient Eomic and later " Egyptian ” Culture and Power, 
or somewhere within its sphere of influence; and, 
having regard to the obviously Hellenized nomenclature 
of the months mentioned in the Eeport List, the 
priestly record-keepers, if not the actual reporters, may be 
taken to have been comparatively modern “ Egyptians,” 
not men of the ancient Eomic stock. 

To sum up. We now know definitely what were the 
meanings, the importance, and the practical uses in 
connection with the recording of Time, of the technical 
terms Sed and Hunti, and also what complex ideas really 
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lay behind such simple popular expressions as “ the 30« 
yeai’s’ I'estival, etc.” 

We also now know what value to attach • to the 
particulars regarding the Solar Cycle and the Sothic 
Cycle, recorded on the verso of the “ Ebers I^Iedical 
Papyrus,” and also what the correct particulars should 
have been. 

We also now know to a certainty where to look on the 
Spheroid of the Fixed Clock of Xature to find the exact 
point indicative of the epochal moment when one Sothic 
Cycle ended and another began. 

We also now know that in practice the Eomic priests 
differentiated between the actual date of an Epochal 
Sothic-llising and their own official date for it ; and that, 
in connection with the national system of recording Time, 
they preferred, and in fact adopted, their own official date. 

We also now know that the reason why the Sothic- 
Risings, or Feasts, for the Caiendrical data (7, 14, 21, 28, of 
the month) in Petrie’s Report- List, were specifically chosen 
by the priests of old for purposes of report, and not any 
other of the countless Rising.? which occurred annually 
with unfailing j)reeision, was because, in connection with 
the “ Manifestations,” the Cycle of the Solar Tear, the 
Sothic Cycle, and the various Spheroids from time to time 
in vogue— notably two, the 361° and the 365-p Spheroids— 
some one had invented a Scheme based in certain 
important respects on the Luni-Osirian Spheroid, Calendar, 
and Cycle, but also based in certain other important 
respects on the 365|° Spheroid as an auxiliary, with its 
special Calendar and Cycle. 

How this Scheme works, and even produces results 
expressible in terms almost identical with those of modern 
reckoning, I have tried to show by concrete examples. 

Given the known particulars regarding any SOthio- 
Rising, or Feast, found inscribed on a monument, or 
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otlierwise recorded amongst the vestiges of the remote 
B)Omic past— even if they consist of hare Galendrieal data 
like “ 21 Epiphi,” and provided such particulars 

can be connected with the above-mentioned Scheme, it 
should now he quite possible, indeed easy (save for the 
arithmetic involved), to fix the place of that Rising, or 
Eeast, in whatever Cycle it may chance to belong to, i. 
whether of the 360°, the 3o4°, the 366°, oi the 365:^° 
Spheroid, and even, on the basis of the last- mentioned, to 
present it in terms of modern reckoning, in every case 
exact, at least to the year, nay, in some cases (those 
where the desired date is said to have coincided with a 
Sed or Hunti Heh, i. e., with one of the spheroidal years 
on my General Eeh and Rising Lists) exact to the fraction 
of a year. Of course, if a mere Galendrieal datum, so found, 
cannot be switched on to the above Scheme, and thus 
i’elated to some “Manifestation,” or Feast, it would be 
impossible, without supplementary data, to put it on any 
Cycle, or state it in terms of modern reckoning. 

With regard to a,nj future discover j in the shape of an 
ancient Romic date, provided the datum is already 
connected, or can be connected, with some “ Manifesta- 
tion,” or Feast, and that sufficient is otherwise known to 
enable us to decide what the Cycle was and whether it was 
based on the 360°, the 364°, the 366°, or the 366:|^° Spheroid, 
it should be an equally simple matter to determine any 
such date’s place on the Cycle, and to state it also in 
terms of modern reckoning, and with a like degree of 
precision. 

It may be well to repeat that every one of the Rising, 
or Feast, dates mentioned in Petrie’s List — and as many 
others of the same kind, before and after them, as we 
care to follow out — can be got without trouble by simply 
resorting to my General List of Rising, or Feast, Dates in 
a Cycle, applying it to as many Cycles as we desire, and 
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there ticking off every 7th date from zero in each Cycle, 
In brief, those General Lists are a check upon, and a 
final Court of Appeal for, vrhatever results vre arrive at 
when interesting ourselves only in Petrie’s List. 

Lastly, I am no arithmetician. All calculations 
supra are only my own i-ough way of working ideas out. 
Doubtless they can be improved and simplified. Possibly, 
as they stand, they need correction. 

The annexed Diagram may be of use in following the 
statements and arguments above submitted. 
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EMtor-in-CMef^ The Telugu Encyclopedia, 
Egmore, Madras. 

Very little is known of the kings that ruled prior to 
the advent of the Eastern Chalukyas 
(circa 610 A. D.) over that portion of 
the east coast of the Indian Peninsula, 
which was called in ancient times the Southern Kalinga 
and the Kingdom of V ehgi.^ This land is practically the 
same as ivas subsequently known by the appellation of 
the Northern Cirears,’^ during the Mahamadan period. 


fmport-ance of the 
grant , 


‘ The district of A^efigi was originally coiilinecl to the sea-coast portion, lying 
between the Krishna and the GodSvari rivers. But after the conquest of it by 
the Eastern Chalukyas the name was applied generally to their kingdom. Thus we 
find in the Telugu written in the reign of Bajaraja 1 (1022-1063) 

and dedicated to him, that Eajamundry in the Vengi country was like the central 
gem in a garland of gems («a|/ukamf?4a) [iidipan'u, I. 8.] 

- The word inirkaQ' was used in the sense of a division of land — a district. The 
nmne Norfhern Circars (liiieB from the Musaiman occupation of this part of the 
country. There were then five drears : namely, MnTtzannagar, Must a f anna gar, 
EUore, liajanvtnthg and Chicacole, The districts are riow called with various 
changes of bouminries, Canjam, Tizagapatam, Godavari, Kishna and Guntur. The 
Oircars w'ere coded to the East India Company by the Nizam in 1766, receivings 
£50,CK)0 per annum as its rent. In 1823, the claims of the Nizam over the Northern 
Cirears were put an end to by a money payment from the East India company of 
1|6| lakhs. ■' ■ 
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Except a small portion in the north,® this region is in- 
habited by the Telugii-speaking population. We know 
from stray copper grants, that this land was ruled by 
several kings of various dynasties, prior to its conquest 
by Pulakesin II and his brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, 
who became the founder of the Eastern -Chalukyan line 
of Eajahmuudry. We have many disconnected grants, 
found in this region, of the Pallavas,* the Salankayanas,® 
the Vishnukundins,'* the Ikshvakus ' and the Brihatpala- 
yanas.® But the relative chronology of these different 
dynasties is not known. Our only soui’ce for fixing the 
dates of these kings, had hitherto been the paleography 
of their grants, which, as is well known to the Epigra- 
phists, does not always yield very satisfactory results. I 
therefore attach much importance to these Telugu 
Academy plates of Yishp.ukundin Madhavavarma III, 
which I am now publishing for the first time in English, 
as they furnish us clear data to fix the exact date of 
the last of the Vishijukiuulins, who chances to be the 
contemporary and perhaps the vanquished rival of the 
first sovereign of the Eastern Chalukyan dynasty. 
Taking this date as the starting point, we can without 
much difficulty arrange the chronology of the several 
pi'e- Chalukyan dynasties. 

" The veniaciilar of the liOi’theni portion of Gaiijaitt is ITria. 

‘ The Mydavole grant, Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p. 84 ; the Chendalur piIutoH, Epn Ind., 
VoLVIII, 

The .Kolleru plates of Nandivarma, IikI. Aiit., YoL II, p. 175, and Biirntdrs 
S.J, Paleagraphii, p. 14, and plates 20 and 21 ; The Ellon* grant nf Vizayavarma, Hp. 
TtkI , Yol, IX, p. 56. There are two grants of the SSIatiMjanas nmvly dl*^c*ovcTed 
with me to be published. 

« The Ipur jdatos C. P. 12 of 1919-20 Epigraphieal reports, Routheni cdiTh* • 
Ramathh'tham plates, Ep. Ind , Yol ; the Chikkiilla PlatoR, Ep. Ind., \'ol 

IT, p. 193 : c. p. li 011919-20, Ep. R. (S. S.). 

^ The three inscriptions found in the Jaggayapeta Sfeupa^ Tad. Ant., Yfd. XI, \\ 
286 . . • - 

^ The IConclamiidi plates, Ep. Ind., Yol VI, p. 315. 
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Its Iiistory. 


This grant was found in 1913 buried underground, 
along with an Eastern Ohalukyan grant 
of Jayasimha I in the village of Pola- 
muru, in the Godavari district of the Madras Presidency. 
A tentative reading of it was then published in a Telugu 
Journal by Mr. D. Prakasa Rao of Coeanada. It was 
then sent to the Telugu Academy, whence it was lent to 
the Government Epigraphist, Southern Circle. It was 
noticed in the Government Epigraphical reports ® as C. P. 
No. 7 of 1913-14 I am now editing and publishing it 
for the first time in English with plates from the originals 
deposited in the Museum of the Telugu Academy, Madras. 

The grant consists of four copper plates each 

These are strung 


Plates described. 


measuring 6| 


together on an oval (3|^" x 2 ^') copper 
ring which is thick. The plates and the ring together 
weigh nearly 41|^ tolas. The first and the last of the 
plates are comparatively thinner than the second and 
third ones and consequently there are small holes in 
them and the first plate is broken a little in the lower 
part, thereby causing damage to one or two letters. The 
seal which was originally attached to the ring was broken 
and is missing, except a small part of it which still sticks 
to one of the ends of the ring. Unlike the grants of the 
later Chalukyas the edges of these plates are not raised 
into rims to protect the letters. This is one of the 
distinguishing marks of the pre-Chalukyan and the early- 
Chalukyan grants. The grants of the early Pallavas, the 
Salankayanas and the Vishpukundins are of this nature. 
The copper plates of the period between the fifth and 
the seventh centuries of the Christian era are, in addition, 
generally thin and small as contrasted with the massive 
plates of the later Chalukyas of Vehgi. 


Epigraphical Eeporfcs, Southern Circle, 1914, p- 102, para, 35, 
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The language of the grant is Sanskrit throughout. 

It is in prose, except in 11. 14-16 where 
Langaage. ^ verse composecl by the author. 

There are of course at the end the usual imprecatory and 
laudatory verses, 11. 29-33 and II. 35-41. It is not clear 
whether the verses in 11. 29-33 are original or are taken 
from other inscriptions or books. The author however 
seems to be a novice at Sanskrit 'composition and versifi- 
cation. The verse in 11. 14-16 lacks in all liter- 

ary merit. It therefore makes one suspect, whether it 
was not originally meant to convey some bimdha or some 
historical matter. But I have not been able to trace 
any implied meaning in it, though I have consulted 
several scholars about it.’’" Then the first verse in 11. 
29-31 has a syllable in excess of what the foot of an 
requires. In 1. 30 ought to be 

ought to be I 


After writing the aboye an idea suggested to , me wbicli maj , help to repeal 
the hidden meaning of this verse. But as 1 am still diiSdeDt about mj conjecture 
I prefer to give it in a foot-note. I thick the words ®tmi 

capable of yielding double meamng. Vikrtnna means proweag 
and king named Tikrama. Ch^tlukya Puiakesin I who was a contemporary of 
M^havaTarma III had the title of Rana^vikmma, Aindavilianti may mean the 
lustre of the moon or a city called Indukacti, We know from the Aihole in- 
scription of Fulakesin II that his grand^father Fulakesin I was living in a city 
called Indukanti before he captured Yatflpi. (verse 7) [Sec Fleet’s traiivSlation of 
it in Ind. Ant,, Yol. YIII, p, 239, and also the translation of Burgess in Archaological 
Survey of Western India, Yol. Ill, p. 136.] Kaiiavam Sativani may mean the 
strength (might) of Keiava (Yishnu) or the hill fort of Harivatsakotta—Su^h'a in 
Sanskrit means also a hill. In the UndivUtika grant (Ep. Ind., Yol. YIII, p. 163 ; 
Ind Ant., Yol. XXX, p. 614) a certain Jayasimha is said to be its commander. If 
this Jay asim ha was the grand-father of Fulakesin I, as suggested by 

Dr, Dubrenil (Ancient History, p. 111), it is natural that this fort should have been 
In Pulakesin’s possession. Now if my suggestion of double meaning is correct, 
this verse suggests that Midhavavarma III, who had a long reign of more than 
sixty years, •would b© the contemporary of both Fulakesin I and 11, took tho dij of 
Indukanti and the hill fort of Harivatsakotta from Banmikruma Fulakesin I, The 
taking of Harivatsako^tai, which is placed somewhere on the Mahadeva hills, 
near Jabbalpore is not impossible, as we have identified Trivaranagara, the place of 
Hadhavavarma^s fatherdn-law with Teivar in Jabbalpore district. In helping his 
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The alpliabet is the Telugu-Canarese script 
Alphabet. current on the East-eoast in the sixth 
and seventh centuries A.D. It shows 
a gradual development of what Burnell “ calls ‘the 
Yengl alphabet ’ of the ^alantayanas of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. This is perhaps the final development 
of what Buhler in his Indische PalaeograpMe calls the 
‘ Archaic variety of the Oanarese and Telugu alphabet’ 
(Cols. 12, 13, 14 and 17 of the plate VII) and which 
according to him persisted up to the end of the reigns 
of the first two Ohalukyas of Vengi. The letters of the 
present grant small in size, are well executed and 
preserved, though the engraver has been careless in a 
few places. The letters belong to the round hand and 
resemble those of the Godavari plates of Prithivimula, 
llamathirtham plates of Indrabhattarakavarma and the 
Chikkulla plates of Vikramendravarma II. They can 
also be compared with the Chipurapalli and Timmapur- 
am ** plates of Kubja-Vishpuvardhana. Some of the 
letters in our plates show an intermediate stage of deve- 
lopment, between the former and the latter sets of grants. 
We find five numerical symbols in these plates. The 
four plates are given their serial numbers, so that we have 
the numerals, 1 to 4 ; and at the end of the fourth plate 
the regnal year of the king is given as 48. The first two 

Cliedi father-in-law against the Ohalukyas or independently Mdhavavarma 
might have captured that hill fort. I must however point out one apparent 
objection to my view* Dr* Kielhorn, who has edited the Aihole inscription in Ep. 
Ind., Vol. YI, after it was published by Fleet and Burgess, does not adopt the double 
meaning of the word Indahanti in his translation. Some of the double meanings 
were suggested to me by Prof. Pisholi. 

BurnelFs South Indian Paleography^ 2ud Ed., p. 16, and plate I. 

J. Bo. B. A. S., Yoh XYI, p. 114 

Ep. Ind., Yol. XII, p. 133. 

Ep. Ind., Yol. IY,p. 193. 

Ind, Ant., Yol. XX, p. 16: BurnelPs S, I. Paleography, 2nd ed., plate XXYII. 

IS Ep. Ind,, Yoh IX, p. 316. 
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numerals resemble the VeUgi-Pallava numerals as shown 
in the plate XXIII of Dr. Burnell. The numeral three 
resembles the vowel w as written at present in Telugu 
(^). Numeral 4 is represented by a cross + . This symbol 
is found even in the Asoka alphabets and the Eastern 
cave alphabets. Again the last symbol (48) is represent- 
ed by the combination of the symbols for 40 and 
for 8. The symbol for 40 is found in the Western cave 
alphabet and the symbol for 8 is seen in the Ohikkulla 
plates. 

There are some peculiarities in the orthography 

Orthoo-raphy these platcs. The words varga 

viskaye (1. 3) vishayye (1. 19) are also 
written as (1. 3) and vishayye (1. 18). The word 

varma (11. 6-14) is spelt with a single while the 
word sarmma (11. 22-23) is written with two m’s. 
Appratihata (1. 1) has a double p is written as 

Anmvara is sometimes placed on the letter 
next to the one to which it refers (1. 40). The writer 
changes amcsvara into m in places w'here according to 
Sanskrit grammar it cannot so change, e.g., 

(1- 37). In 1. 6 is written as WRg: and in 

1. 3 gf is spelt as 1'his confusion of spelling 

clearly demonstrates that, even so early as the sixth 
century the Sanskrit vowel sg; had lost its vowel sound 
and was pronounced just like the syllable ft. Then there 
is another peculiarity. The word fts is written as fug' in 
in 1. 17. We know that at present the vou^el 5^ has two 
dilferent values in Northern and Southern India. People 
of Northern India and of Bengal pronounce it as ft. 
This may be called the Gaudian pronunciation. The 
people of Southern India — the Mahrathas, the Canarese, 
the Telugus and the Tamils pronounce it as This 
may be called the Dravidian pronunciation of the vowel. 
Now our grant by representing fug as ftg indicates that 
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■ this vowel was then beginning to change its value in the 
South. We find in this grant both the Gaudian and the 
Dravidian values of the vowel. Perhaps the learned 
followed the Gaudian phonetics, while the laymen were 
changing the sound in their own way. 

The donor Madhavavarma was the dear son of 

Gist of Ue grant. Govindavarma (1. 6) and the 
grandson of Vishnukundin Vikra- 

makendra (l. 4). This Vikramahendra was a 
worshipper of the god of Sriparvata (1. 1) and was 
the conqueror of a number of feudatory kings (1. 2). 
Govindavarma was a victor in many battles, had the 
title of Vihramasraya (the abode of valour, 1. 6). 
Madhavavarma was a very famous hero (11. 6-7), was 
fond of the women in the palace of Trivara, had 
performed thousand (ordinary) sacrifices and eleven 
horse-sacrifices (1. 12), possessed many virtues (11. 9-11), 
was born out of the golden womb (of a cow) and had 
the title of janasraya (peoples’ support). In the forty- 
eighth year of his reign (1. 41) he started on an expedition 
to conquer the countries lying in the eastern quarter and 
having crossed the river Godavari (11. 22-23) made a 
gift of a village called Pulumburu in the Gudda- 
vada vishaya together with a field measuring four nivar- 
tanas to a Brahmin called Sivasarma coming from 
Kunduru in Kamma-msAfr« and belonging to Qou- 
tamagdira and Taittiriya branch (of the Yajurveda (11. 
22-25). This Brahmin was a brahnacharin and had learned 
the four Vedas. He was the son of Damasarma and the 
grandson of 'Rudrasarma. This gift was made on the 
full moon day in the month oi JBhalguna, when there was 
a lunar eclipse (11. 26-27). The executors of this charity 
were Hastikosa and Virakosa. They were to take 
special care to see that the donee was not disturbed in his 
possession by any body (11. 29-34). 
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We can without much difficulty identify almost all the 
places mentioned in this grant. The 

Places identified. gf PulUmbUrU, the objeot Of 

the donation, is of course the present village of Polamuru 
where the present grant and the subsequent confirming 
grant of Jayasiniha I wei’e found buried together. This 
village is to the north of the river Godavari in the 
Ramachandrapuram taluk, of the Godavari district 
(Madras Presidency). It was on a branch of the Godavari 
which was known by the name of Tulyabhaga before the 
construction of the It W’as subsequently turned 

into a drainage canal. The grant mentions a village of 
Maindavataki (b 20). The present village of Mahen- 


dravada wffiich touches the southern boundary of Polamuru 
may be identified with it. Pulumbtiru is said to be, in the 
grant, on the hanks of DhalayavavL Perhaps Tulya- 
bhaga was then so called in the vernacular of the district. 
The village of Pulumhuru is said to have been situated 
in the province of Guddavadi-i'is/iaya. We know from 
numberless inscriptions at Draksharama, wdiich is now 
situated in the Ramachandrapur taluk, that it was in 
ancient times situated in the Guddavaui- and formed 
a subdivision of Gangagonda chOda-valanandu in the 
tw'elfth and the thirteenth centuries. Similarly we know 
from Korumilli plates that the village of KOrumilli, 
which is now in the Ramachandrapuram taluk, w'as 
also situated in ancient times within the province of 
Guddavadi mshaya. Similarly the Pithapur pillar in- 
scription of Mallideva and Manyasatya II of the year 
S. S. 1117 (1195 A. D,) mentions Odi-yuru of Giiddava.di 
vishaya which is identified with the modern village Oduru 
in the Ramachandrapuram taluk. We can therefore 

Ip. Beports, S. 1894, p, 5. 

” Ind. Anfc., Tol. XIT, p. 53. 

: ^ Ep. Inci, T 0 I.IT, p. Ba 
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safely conclude that the major portion of this taluk 
known in ancient times as Guddayadi vishaya, for more 
than six centuries. We must however distinguish this 
Guddavadi from Gudrahara or Gudrara vishaya, an ancient 
province which was around Gudivada in the Krishna^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 
district. The donee of our plates is said to have been the 
resident of a village called Kunduril in ^ ^ 

rashtra. The Kamma-rashtra is a well known province in 
the South Indian Epigraphy. It included the northern 
portion of the Nellore district and a part of the present 
Guntur district.^® We cannot be very sure of the exact 
position of the village of Kunduru to which the donee 
belonged. There is a village called Konduru in Sattane- 
palli taluk and another in the Tanuku taluk of the 
Guntur district known by the name of Peda Konduru. At 
the latter place there are some inscriptions of the twelfth 
century, which mention the name Konduru and an in- 
scription of the fourteenth century which mentions 
Kopduri-sifAato. The king is described in our plates as 
one ‘who was fond of the best of the women living in the 
palace of Trivara (\\. 8-9).’ This I take to be the eu- 
phemistic way of telling us thatMadhavavarma had married 
a wife from the city of Trivara. I am tempted to identify 
this Trivara with Tewar in the Central Provinces (Jabal- 
pur district). We know that Tewar was once a very 
famous city and for a long time the capital of the kings 
of Chedi. General Cunningham has given the connected 
history of Chedi or Kalachuri kings in his Archaeological 
Survey of India, Vol. IX.®^ We get some more definite 
information about these kings from the Abhona plates ^ and 

Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 250. 

Ep. Eeports S. S. 1921, stone inscriptions numbered as 695, 696. 

= ' Hid, No. 715. 

— v- 

Bprind., TO • 
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tile Sarsabny plates.®^ The Hug called Sankaragana who 
reigned from 595, or most probably his father Krishuarg ja, 
was the father-in-law of our Madhavavarma III. It is 
known to us from the Ohikkulla plates that the Vishfl.ii- 
kundins had matrimonial alliances with the Vakatakas. 
Vikramendravarman I is there said to be ‘ a prince whose 
birth shed glory on both the Vishnukundin and Vakataka 
families.” It clearly means that his father had married 
a princess from the Vakataka family. According to 
Cunningham’s map,^® the kingdom of the Vakatakas was 
just to the south of the Chedis. It may be that after the 
fall of the Vakatakas about the year 5G0 A. D. the 
Chedis occupied their territory and continued to rule for 
a century more, when they were, almost simultaneously 
with the Vishnukuiidins, orerthrowu by the Western 
Chalukyas. We can therefore infer that the Vishnu- 
kup.dins were cleverly arranging matrimonial alliances 
with powerful ruling dynasties of Central India. They 
must have won the sea-coast districts of the Telugu 
country at the beginning of the fourth century with the 
help of the powerful Vakataka kings and maintained 
themselves afterwards with the help of the Chedis. Both 
the Chedis and the Vishpukupdins were swept away by 
the powerful race of the Western Chalukyas at the end 
of the sixth century. 



We are told in our plates that Madhavavarma III 
had crossed the river Godavari with a 
to con<iuer the Eastern quarter 
when he gave the donation (1. 22). We 
have to take that he started on an expedition against the 
North-eastern region, ie,, the Kalinga country and was 
coming from his capital which must have been some- 
where in the present Kistna or Guntur districts of the 


= * Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. '205. 

Irchedogica! SnrTej of India, YoL map at the oatl 
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Madras Presidency. Even at present the people of these 
districts call the inhabitants of the Vizagapatam and 
Ganjara districts ‘ the Eastern people ’ (ioorpuvandlu). We 
know from the Chikkulla plates that Madhavavarma’s 
grand-father Vikramendravarma II had his capital 
Denduluru near Ellore and Vengi. These plates were 
found in the Kistna district and the Ipur plates of 
Madhavavarma II and III were secured in the Guntur 
district. We can therefore safely infer that the Vepgi 
country was occupied by the Vishnukundins at least four 
genei’ations before Madhavavarma III. The donee of our 
plates seems to have been brought from Kammarashtra 
by the donor to the Guddavadi vishaya, which was decided- 
ly a more fertile land as compared with the Kamma- 
rashtra. We can therefore infer that the whole of the 
Kammarashtra was included within the kingdom of 
Madhavavarma. As for Guddavada vishaya it was not a 
new conquest in the forty-eighth year of his reign, as it 
is known from the Ipur plates issued by him, that eleven 
years previously, i.e., in the thirty- seventh year of the 
reign of Madhavavarma III this very king gifted away 
a village in the same vishaya. The king then gave his 
orders from his victorious camp He 

was perhaps on one of his periodical victory campaigns 
at that time. Madhavavarma’s great-grand-father Indra- 
bhattarakavarman had his sovereignty in the Pal.aki- 
t'ashfm in the Vizagapatam district.^®*^ But it seems that 
the possession of that part of Kalihga by Vishpukupdins 
was very precarious. It was perhaps not possible to 
control the eastern quarter from Denduluru near the 
banks of the Krishpa. The kings of this line had there- 
fore to invade periodically the north-eastern part of the 

Ep, lad , Vol. IV, p. 193.' 

C. p. No. 12 of 1919-20 JBp. K, (S. 0.), 

= See Ramatirfchan plates, Ep. lad., Yol. XII, p. 133, 
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Date determined. 


sea-coast which was generally usurped by the kings of 
Kalinga or their subordinates. 

It is very fortunate that the date of these plates and 
consequently the period of the reign of 
Madhavavarma can be determined 
almost exactly. It so happened that these plates were 
found along with the plates of Jayasimha I “ (633-663), 
the donee of which is the son of the donee of Madhava- 
varma’s plates. I have given in the Appendix A, a tran- 
script of the plates of Jayasimha I, so that the description 
of the donees in the two grants may be compared by the 
readers. If we compare the names of the donees and 
their ancestors in these two grants, it will be found that 
Madhavarma gives the village of Pulumburu in the 
Guddavadi visliaya to one Sivasarma a Erahmin of 
TaittiHya-BaJcha, belonging to Gautama- gotra, son of 
Pamasarma, grandson of Rudrasarma, and that Jayasimha I 
confirms the grant of the same village to Rudrasarma, 
a Brahmin of Taittirlya-Bakha and Gautmrm-yMra, son 
of Sivasarma and grandson of Damasarma. This Rudra- 
sarraa is described as one who was already in possession 
of the village as 3.u agraharika — (purvagraharika). Thus 
Madhavavarma’s donee being the father of Jayasiiiiha’s 
donee, it is but natural that Madhavavarma should be the 
contemporary of Jayasimha’s father Kubja-Vishnuvar- 
dhana, the founder of the Eastern Ohalukya dynasty of 
Vehgi and his uncle Pulakesin II, the famous South- 
Indian rival of Sri-Harsha the Great. 

Eixing thus roughly the end of the sixth century and 
the beginning of the seventh century as the period of 
Madhavavarma’s reign, let us attempt if we can make it 
more definite. The plates give the lunar eclipse on the 

-® As for the dates of the kings of the Unstern ChUlnfeyas, I Imvt* adopted 
tentati's^ely those gi^eu by Fleet in Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX. 
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full moon-day of the month of Phalgtina as the occasion 
for the grant (11. 26-7). In the years 576, 593, 694-, 612 and 
621 of the Christian era lunar eclipses occur in the month 
of Thalguna. Of these I reject the first as being too early 
a date for the 48th year of the reign of a king who must 
have been defeated by Kubja-Vishnuvardhana or his 
brother Pulakesin II. I reject the last (621) as being 
too late a date for a king who was apparently defeated 
by Pulakesin in the beginning of the seventh century, 
about 610 A. D. We know that Kubja-Vishnuvardhana 
had declared independence about 616. Of the three 
remaining dates, it so happens that the lunar eclipses in 
693 and 612 were not visible in India, as they occurred at 
a time when the sun was above the horizon in India.*’’ 
Thus we hit upon 594 as the only possible date on which 
Madhavavarma could have issued this grant. Tenth of 
February 594 A. D. is then in all probability the day on 
which this grant was issued. It is stated at the end of 
the grant that it was issued in the 48th year of the king’s 
reign. His reign should have therefore commenced in or 
about 546 A. D. If this Madhavavarma was the last of 
the Vishnukup,dins whom Pulakesin II or his younger 
brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana had defeated, before 
occupying Vengi, he must have ruled for not less than 65 
years (646-610). We know that this Madhavavarma had a 
son called Manehanna-Bhattaraka.** It may even be that 
this Manchapna, and not his father, had the misfortune 
of being completely and finally overthrown by Pulakesin, 
Or it may be that though Madhavavarma was overthrown 

I owe this information to Dr. L, D. Swamikannu Pillai, author of Indian 
Chronology. He has kindly calculated the exact moments of the occurrence of 
those lunar eclipses for me. 

* ® Ipur Plates of Madhavavarma III, C. P. II of 1919-20. The apiapti in this 
grant is the ‘dear son Mafichann^ Bhattaraka ’ 

Ep. E. (S. C.) 1920, p. 98. 
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ia his old age by Pulakesin or Kubja-Vishauvardhana, 
his son struggled on for some days more for the lost 
kingdom. We find that the confirming grant of 

Jayasimha I was issued from his victorious camp 
It is not improbable that the 
enemy whom Jayasimha I defeated near about 

Pulumburu was Manchapna Bhattaraka, the beloved son 
of Madhavavartna III. If this were true i^Iahchauna 
must have continued his fruitless efforts up to 638 at 
least, as Jayasimha’s Polamur grant gives the fifth regnal 
year as the date when it was issued and we know that 
Jayasimha began to rule in 633. 

Taking the dates of Madliaravarraa III as the starting 
Genealogy and WB Call approximately fix the 

chronology of the dates of the previous kings belonging 
Vishnnhundma, Vishnukundiii line. Dr. Dubreuif 

of Pondicherry has prepai*ed a genealogy of this line in 
his ‘Ancient History of the Deccan.’^ He had before 
him only three copper grants issued by the kings of 
this family when he prepared that genealogy. But we 
can take it as correct so far as it goes. Since then two 
more copper gi’ants of the Vishniikundins have been 
found, one issued by the second and the other ■*' by 

»“ P. 90. 

Up. Reports S, 0, 1920, p. 97, para. *7. 

3* ipttr plates of MStlba’ra^arma II, 0. F. 12'of 1919-20, 

»» Ipur plates of Madhavavarnm IH, 0. P. n of i9l9-2i). Of the two 
of tbe Vishaiikandms newly discovered bj ^tbe Department of Epigraphy ( ) 

at Ipnr in 1920(0. P, jSTos. 11-12 of 1919-2K)) tba C. F* No, II clearly belongs fc(» iiii 
age which was at least one century older than the age of MMhavavarma III. 
Bat the 0. P- No. 12 nncloubtadly belongs to . the age of on r plates. TIscre Is the 
most convincing evidence in the report of the same year (1920), to show tliat 
0. F. No. 12 was issued by a MSdhavnvarma who conk! not have if fed prior to 
Knbja-Tisbriuvardhana’s age. 0, P. 9 of that yearis collection was issued when 
MahgiynvarSja, the great-grandson of Kabja-Yisbniivardhana, was a grown- 
up man. By this grant a villagei s given to one Mandaforma i f the VafMagotra^ 
grandson of Agnimrina. Now tarn to the 0. P,.No, 11 of Midha vavarma. The donee 
there chances to he the very Agnilama of VaUagoira, presninably the grandfather 
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the last of the Madhavavarmas. With the additional 
information supplied by these grants I add two genera- 
tions above and one generation below to the genealogy 
given by Dr. Dubreuil. And the result is as follows : — 


Genealogy of the Vishnukttndins. 


f MSdhavavarma I 
11 (B57-382) 

0. P. 12 of 1919-20 Deyavarma 
Ep. R. ■ 1 I (382-407) 

(_Madhav-ayariT)ia II 
( 1 (407-444) 

Ram aihirthani plates ( Vikramendravarman I 
Ep. Iiid,, Yol. XII, -i I (444-469) 

p. 133. I Indrabbattarakavarman 

L ^ I (469-496) 

Telugii Academy ( ViJcramendravarmaa 
grant | | (496-521) 

or Goyindayarman 

the Folamiir plates. j | (521-546) 

I MSdhavavarrna III 

I (546-610) 

Manehanna BhafctSraka 


1 


, eg O 

r * 
’ cn; !Xi' 

ff S O' 


ir 


I 


(610- ? ) ) 


. -fi P-, d, 

J om 

I C. P. 11 
1 1919-20. 

fEp.R. 

I 


of 


Taking 5 16 as the first year of the reign of Madhava- 
varma III and calculating at an average of 25 years per 
generation we can fix approximately the dates of the 
kings shown in the above genealogy. I have accordingly 
noted the approximate periods of various kings. As we 
know from the Eamathlrtham plates that Indrabhattaraka- 
varman reigned at least for 27 years, we have to assign 
that period to him instead of 25 years. 0. P. 12 of 


of Mandasarina, This Mandasarma was very much attached to (hhahfa) 
Mangiyuvarjija. If the grandson donee (Mandasarma) lived at the time of the 
great-grandson donor (Mangiyuvartija), ibis impo sible that the grandfather donee 
(Agnisarraa) could have lived prior to the time of the great-grandfather (Kubja- 
Vishniivardhana) of the second donor. It isfc bus clear that Madhavavarman the donor 
of the 0. P. No. 11 of 1919-20 is the same person as the Madhavavarma of our grant. 
Besides the father of IMadhavavarma in both the grants is Govindavarma. There is 
reference to the woman of the palace in Trivaranagara in both the plates. Both the 
kings are said to have been born out of the golden womb (of a golden cow) : both 
had performed thousand sacrifices and eleven horse sacrifices. It is thus beyond 
doubt that the kings described in both these plates are one and the same person. 
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1919-20 tells us that it was issued ‘ in the 37th year of 
the victorious reign.’ Hence this period has been 
allotted to Madhavavarman II. The kings of this line 
seem to have enjoyed long reigns and our average of 25 
years per generation cannot therefore he an exag- 
gerated one. 

Madhavavarma I, who may be taken as the founder 
Tlie founder of tlie of this line of kings, roust have ruled 
according to our calculation from circa 

W 

357-882. This period ® falls in the reigns of Samudra- 
gupta the Great (326-375) and of his son Chandragupta II 
(375-413). Of the Vak itakas,'*^ Rudrasena II and Pravara- 
sena II were the contemporaries of Madhavavarma I. 
Now we must remember that the Vfikataka kings were 
connected by marriage with both, the Imperial Guptas 
and the Vishnukundins. Prabhavati Gupta, daughter of 
Chandragupta II was the wife ^ of Vatkataka Rudrasena 
II and the mother of Pravarasena II. Prom the Chikkula 
plates it is clear that MMhavavarma II, that is the grand- 
son of Madhavavarma I, had a Vakataka princess for his 
wife, because his son Vikramendravarma I is described as 
‘ one who adorned both the Yakataka and Yishpukupdin 
families ’ ! It is not improbable that Madhavavarma I and 
his son Devavarma were also related to the Yakatakas 
though it was not perhaps a close alliance. Anyhow, it is 
evident that the Yishnukupdins owe their rise to their 
connection wnth the Guptas and the Yakatakas. I am 
inclined to believe that Madhavavarma I was first a 
general in the service of the Guptas or the Yakatakas and 
came into prominence by his valour. It is no wonder if he 

I take the dates of the Guptas from Tincenfe Early !!fstory» 

Pates of the VaMtftkas are taken from article in J. K. A. S. 1914, 

p. 328. ■ 

■■ Prof. Patkak's plates, lack Aa'fc., ¥ol. XEI, p. 268. Tkese are recently edited 
and pablishtd. Ep. Ind., Tol, XV, p. 39/ 
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was one of the generals who accompanied or a South 
Indian adventurer who joined Samudra Gupta in his South 
Indian campaign and one who was left as a governor of 
Kalihga by him. He must have been very young then, 
not more than twenty-five years old. For the first two 
generations, perhaps the kings of this dynasty did not 
assume the Imperial titles. I think it was Madhava- 
varma II who first proclaimed his independence, after the 
Guptas had lost their hold on Kalinga and after the decline 
of the Vakataka dynasty which began about the year 
420, subsequent to the reign of Pravarasena II. The 
Vakataka dynasty of course continued up to the beginning 
of the sixth century, but we find them as rivals of the 
Vishnukundins and not as their friends. Madhavavarma II 
claims to be the lord of Trikutamalaya, ^ Vakataka 
Harisena claims to have conquered Kalinga, Trikuta 
and Andhra. 

The period when Madhavavarma II proclaimed indepen- 
dence is important in the history of the Vakatakas, as 
Padmavati Gupta, the daughter of Chandra Gupta II was 
then acting as a regent for her minor grandson, as disclosed 
to us by Mr. Pathak’s grant. It may be that Madhava- 
varma II, seeing that a woman was at the head of the 
state affairs of the Vakatakas, proclaimed his indepen- 
dence and assumed the titles which an emperor alone 
could claim ; or being a near relative of Padmavati, 
perhaps husband of her daughter as will be presently 
shown, took advantage of her leniency towards him and 
became an independent king. 

Let us now examine the titles of the Vishp.uku]ndins 
indicative of supreme paramount sovereignty. It is 

3“ C. P. No. 12 of 1919-20, Ep. E. (S.C.), 1920, p. 97. 

The Ajanta inscriptions of Harisena, ArcbiBologicai Survey of Western India, 
Tol. IV, pp. 53, 124, 129. 

Poona plates of Vakataka queen Prabliavati Gupta, ISp. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 39. 
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claimed for some of the kings that they performed thousand 
ordinary sacrifices and eleven horse- 

The titles of the sacrifices ! But it is curious that this 

dynasty. 

extraordinary distinction is reserved only 
for the kings who had the name of Madliavavarma. 
The earliest record of the Vishnukuiyidms is the Ipur 
grant of Madhavavarma II. In it he describes his 
grandfather Madhavavarma I as one who had performed 
thousand agnishldma sacrifices and eleven horse-sacrifices. 
Kext in order of time comes the Bama-thirtham grant 
It honours Madhavavarma II with epithets similar to 
those used in Ipur plates about Madhavavarma I. Then 
the Ohikkulla grant *' credits Madhavavarma II with 
having performed a number of great sacrifices 
i'aja Madhavavarma, who washed off the stains of the 
world by his oblations after eleven mii-amedha sacrifices, 
who celebrated thousands of sacrifices, who by a surm- 
nwdJia sacrifice obtained the supreme dominion over all 
beings, who celebrated a hundred thousand bahumvarm, 
paimdarlka purmhaniedha, mjupmjay i/id/ipa, skmiasin, 
7'ajasuga, pmdkimja prdjdjHtiyi and various large 

and important sacrifices. The two grants of 

Madhavavarma III claim for him and not for his 
ancestors, the credit of celebrating one thousand 
(ordinary) sacrifices and eleven horse-sacrifices. Other 
kings of the dynasty, who had not the fortune 
of being called Madhavavarmas, are not credited 
with having performed any sacrifices. It cannot 
he explained why the family tradition made the 
celebration of horse-sacrifice, etc., the monopoly of 
Madhavavarmas. 

” Ep. K. (S.C.), 0 P. No. 12 of 1919-20. 

*<■ Ep. Inti., Vol. XII, p. 133. 

* * Ep. Inti., Vol, IV, p. 193. 

Th© present Telogu Academy grant and C. F. Ko. 1.1 of 1919-20. 
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Coming to the question of fact as to the actual cele- 
bration of these sacrifices, their very 
ti«e? number is against the belief that they 

were ever actually celebrated. As for 
the source of these panegyric fictions and the grandilo- 
quent epithets we must go to the inscriptions and grants 
of the Guptas and the Vakatakas— specially the latter. 

It was Samudragupta the Great, that restored the 
sacrifice which had been long in abeyance ^ in 
the age of Eali. His grandson Kumara Gupta also 
claimed to have celebrated a horse-sacrifice. These rulers 
Avho were certainly very powerful, were modest enough 
not to claim more than one horse-sacrifice. Bat when 
we turn to the Vakatakas the pretentions begin to swell. 
In the Chammak Copper-plate Inscription of the 
Maharaja Pravarasena II it is said of Pravarasena I that 
he had celebrated " the agnisMoma, aptoryama, uTchthya^ 
shodasm, atircdra, vajapeya hrihaspatimva, and rndhya- 
shara sacrifices and four awfiwwedAa-sacrifices ” and his 
son Kudrasena I is credited to have “ performed ablutions 
after the celebration of ten asfoaw^d^a-sacrifices.” Our 
Vishnukundins who were the relations and rivals of the 
Vakatakas took their cue from them and wanted to pro- 
claim in their inscriptions, their superior claims to the 
Imperial title. If Vakataka Eudrasena had celebrated ten 
horse-sacrifices, Vishnukupdin Madhavavarma I had cele- 
brated eleven horse-sacrifices. This in short seems to me 
to be the genesis of the horae-sacrifices of the Vishp,u- 
kup,dins and of their other boasted hirudas. This also 
shows that the two dynasties though related to each other, 
were really rivals. In my opinion neither the Vakatakas 
nor the Vishp.ukundins were so powerful a race of kings 


Pleet^s Grapta Inscriptioajs, l!?p 10, p. 44, No- 12, p. 51, etc. 
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as to deserve any of tlie royal titles applied, to them in 
their own grants. The Vakatakas were, of course, more 
powerful of the two, but even they were never in possession 
of an undisturbed and extensive kingdom which could be 
called an empire.*® 

The Vishnukundins in all their grants describe them- 
selve.s as those “ who alwavs meditate on 

Their tuteiary deity. 

ParoataJ’ Srl-Parvata is the hill of Srisaila on 
which there is the famous temple of God Siva, 
called Mallikarjuna. The temple is situated on the 
northern plateau of the Nallamalai hills in Kurnool 
district (Madras Presidency). AVe have been all along 
connecting the Yishnukundins with the Vakatakas of 
the Central Provinces. How could then these kings that 
did not belong to the South, have adopted the God of 
Sri-Parvata as their tutelary deity P The reply to this 
question is tw'ofold. 

The Vakatakas were originally a South Indian race. 
We have a Prakrit inscription at Amaravati, which 
commemorates a gift of a Vakataka house-holder and his 
wife ( Vakataka gahapati, gakapiatmi). So in the first or 
the second century of the Christian era there was a clan of 
the Vakatakas in the Teiugu country, or at least they were 
in the habit of visiting it. It is from this tribe that the 
future Vakataka kings arose. We can therefore infer 
that the Vishpukupdins also, who were related to the 
Vakatakas, belonged to Southern India. 

Even supposing that the Vishnukundins w'erc purely 
northerners, they must have adopted the Holy God of 
Sri-Parvata as their tutelary deity, after they had accpiir- 
ed the Teiugu country. We know from their records that 

Wiili ail deference to Dr* DabrenU, I hare to differ from him lu my estimate 
of the TSkStakas. For his opinion see his Mi^ioru of the Demm^ p. 7l. 

See Some Unpubliahed Amar^rati Inscriptionss Fp. Iad», Tol XV, p. 267. 
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the Vishijukuiidins were in possession of the Vengi country 
very early. The Ohikkulla plates were issued from Lendu- 
luru near Ellore (Kistna District). Ipur plates of Madha- 
vavarma II were found in Guntur district and were issued 
from Amarapura. We may take this Amarapura to be 
the famous Amaravati (Guntur District) of the Buddhist 
Stupa. I think Madhavavarma II was the earliest 
Vishnukund.in who occupied Vengi which was not far from 
Sri-Parvata and it was he who first introduced the 
cult of the Holy God of Srl-Parvata into his family. His 
Ipur plates support my theory. While in all other records 
of this family the very first king that is mentioned is said 
to ‘ meditate on the feet of the Holy Lord of Sri-Parvata ’ 
the Ipur plates do not apply this epithet either to Madha- 
vavarma I, the first king mentioned in it or to the second 
king Devavarma, hut to the third king and the donor 
Madhavavarma II. I therefore think that at the time of 
Madhavavarma I who was the founder of this dynasty 
and his son Devavarma, the Holy God of Sri-Parvata 
was not the tutelary -deity of this family. This God was 
introduced into the family about 400 A.D. by Madhava- 
varma II who was the husband of a Vakataka princess. 

Now let us see if we can connect the yishnukun(|ins 
with a tradition coming down from 

A fcradition. 

centuries about the God of SrI-Parvata. ^ 
There is a tradition given in a report on Epigraphy (S.O.) 
from a SthalnmaliUniya that “ the Princess Chandravati, 
daughter of the Gupta king Ohandragupta, conceived a 
passion for the God on the iSrisaila hill and began offering 

^ ’ Snsaila is YiOfc more than 50 miles away from the confines of Gnntur district 
which know was occupied by the Vishnuknndins. Vinnkonda is the chief place of 
a taluk of that name and a railway station in Guntur district, which is even to-day 
a rendervous for pilgrims w^ho go to visit Srisaila on Mahasivamtri day. 

It was Dr. Dubreuil who first suggested this connection in his Ancient 
History oft he Deccan (p. 73) and all credit is due to him for this ingenious guess. 

For 1914-15, p. 91. 
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every day a garland of jasmine (malUka) flowers to 
him and eventually married him.” We cannot lie sure 
about the dates of these Sthedamahatmt/ams ; some of them 
are only one generation old. I was therefore glad to find 
a reference to this tradition in a Telugu poem of the 
13th century. It is stated there that “ a princess called 
Chandravati, daughter of Chandragupta of the Lunar line, 
once went to see the God of Sri-Parvata and with a devo- 
tion for him was offering him a garland of jasmine flowers 
every day along with her female attendants. One day 
she began to sing the holy hymns of the God who was 
pleased with her sweet and celestial voice. He appeared 
to her in person and asked her what she wanted. She 
requested him to wear permanently the jasmine-garland 
(mallika-ddma) ofl^ered by her, w'hich he did by giving 
a permanent place to that garland on his head between the 
Ganges and the moon. As the malUka garland was white 
(arjima) the god was thence called Mallikarjuna.®’ ” As 
this tradition was supposed to be very ancient {uilimayitga) 
even in the thirteenth century, we can take it to te at 
least eight or nine centuries old then. Now in the above 
story, if a slight change is allowed, by calling Chandravati 
the grand-daughter of Chandragupta, instead of describing 
her as his daughter, it will have a bearing on the history 
of the Vishpukuiifjins. And it is but natural tliat a 
grand-daughter should be named after the grandfather, 

by FliateikI Soraanat-lia. This I'joei knew many 
laiigTOgcs and Is considered as a Teluga anclOanarese poet. His date is given as 
cim 1200, l>oth in the Biographies of ihe Oanume Poets {Kannaia KuvUCharUe) 

Hr. Narasitnka Chariar and the Him of feUgn Poets by Eao Bahadur K. 
Yeerosalingam. This story is found in 'the Parmta Pra&armja of the |X)em (p, 326, 
Wamngal edition). This Teingii work was .translated into Sanakrlt in the IStli 
century by a poet called Gururi^ja, Those who- cannot refer to the Telugu original 
may read the tradition in this Sanskrit translafcibn. (Mysore edition with Oanarese 
translation, 1021, (Parvaiapraikamm, 4th .Adhyaya, rv. 18-31.) 

It is significnat that ChandrSirati is not represented here as having married 
Hallikarjuns, Appareally that did not form part of the origina! tradition. 
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rather than a daughter should he named after her 
Next, how that Padmavati, wife 
Rudraaena II, „,aa the daughter of Chaudra Qupt I t 
{ 7o-4Io A.B.) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. We should 
also remember that Vishuukuirtin Madhavavarma II to 
whom we have assigned the period of 407-444 A.D hari 
mamed a Yabataka princess. Who could this 'princess 
36 Padmavati and her daughter were certainly his 
contemporaries and therefore we can safely presume tL«f 
Madhavavarma II married the daughter of Padmavati and 

II who was called 

Chandia\dti after him. Madhavavarma II must have 
become the worshipper of Mallikarjuna of Sriparvata 
through the influence of this Y^akataka queen. Even 
supposing that Chandravati was the daughter of Chandra- 
gupta as found in the tradition, we shall have to take it that 
Madhavavarma’s father Govindavarma was her husband 
and that Madhavavarma II was attracted to the ^orl nf 
Srl-Parvata by his mother. ® 

Nothing is definitely known as to the origin of the 

.1, Vhhbi'knnain. This seems to be 

\ isiinukunfiin. an adpatation in Sanskrit of a vernacular 
name of a South Indian tribe. It ig not 
improbable that the Telugu word Vinukonda ® mio-ht 
have been San.lwitised into Yishpiiknnda by pedants'” to 
tickle^ the vanity of a ruling dynasty. Yish^u is a 
technical name for a particular sacrificial fire^ and 
perhaps the Yishuukunejins claimed to have been horn out 
ot an altar called the Yishnukunuja. In that case they 

* The wonl ' > in ClisiKlra Gupta is the real name or as we 

«li « to use a western term the Christian name of the king and similarly ■ cLnd™ 

in thmiMrati is the reu3 name anil ‘avati * Is a feminme snffix. 

^ ninkonda is a town in Gonte district^ wMch pi 1 o.r.it„« , 

for grkFarYatn. Dr. IUIIbz who edited the ChikMla plates .ng-sted li 
eomectiiM. egested this 

** MahaUaraia (Krkhn&muehurVs edition) Vmaparvaf idh. 223, v. |2 
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would be agniktila4-shutri^as. That there were some 
A^shnukundins, who did not belong to the line of kings is 
clear from the Ipur plates of MadhavaTarmall in tckioh 
YishmhimidyadMrajagimavmitaii, ( ) 

are given as the executors. Apparently Adhiraja and 
Gunavanta are two proper names and both those persons 
belonged to the family of A^ishnukupdins- It is necessary 
here to remember that the A^ikatakas who were related to 
the A^ishpukundins belong to the gotra of Alshnuvriddha." 
This gotra scion of the Argiram gotra. Perhaps 
Anshpukundi was the gotra of the kings who, just like 
Salankayaiias who adopted a gotra as their surname, 
adopted it as their family name. But I have not been 
able to trace this gotra in any JPravm'akmda. 

X person is mentioned generally in every copper plate 

inscription as an aimpti. It is usual to 

The two executors. ^ •* 

tran.slate this word as the executor. 
It was perhaps intended that the person so named was 
responsible for the proper execution and protection of the 
donation. In this grant the {ijmptis named are Hasti- 
ko^ and A^irakosa. A¥hat the exact meaning of these 
words is, there is no means to ascertain. That these are 
not the proper names of some persons is clear from the 
fact that we find these names in the Godavari plates of 
Prithwimula and the Telegu Academy plate.s of 
Jayasimha I. Dr. Pleet w*ho edited the Godavari platf's of 
Prithwimula thought that “ these were two officials who 
evidently kept the purses and made disburseraenfs on 
account of respectively the establishments of elephants 



Seoai plates of Maluiraja TSkSfeaka PraYarasena,'l. 2 (Fleet’s Oupta i'nacriptioria, 
p, 245) and otlior inscriptions of the same .king. I find in Ragliunatli Bliayfcer 
Godbole^s Bharafa Klmnd&hS-pnlehina-ARhiMsika-Rosa (Marathi) that 
vriddha was first a Ki^hatriija^ then became a Brahmin. . ■ 

= ® J. Bo. B. A. a. Tol XVI, p. il6 (il. 26.2?) W 

Given in Api>endix A to this arfeRde, see 1. 222. 
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and heroes, who were to be renowned for deeds of ralour.” 
But in II. 33-34 these are called iMiayagancm the two 
troops. So these cannot be taken as only individuals at the 
head of an ai’my. Oam m Sanskrit has a technical mean- 
ing. It means a body of troops consisting of 27 chariots, 
27 elephants, 81 horses and 135 foot (Fachsapatya). We 
are therefore to interpret hastikosa as the group of heroes 
of the elephant troops and Viralima as the foot soldiers. 
Of the Chaturaypasena of the Hindus, only the 

foot soldiers and the elephant troops seem to be the fighting 
force of the kings in the medieval period. Chariots seem 
to have dropped out of the army at a much earlier period. 
Horses were rare and were used only by the people of the 
West. Kalinga seems to be very famous for the elephant 
armies.^® And in the Prithwimula’s grant we hear of 
the fight of kings seated on the elephants Kumuda (the 
elephant of the S. W. quarter) and Supratika (the elephant 
of the N. E. quarter). The Hamathlrtham plates tell 
us that Indrabhattarakavarman, the great- grand-father of 
Madhavavarma III “ encountered in hundred thousands 
of battles numerous four-tusked elephants (Ghatm'danta)F 
We can therefore infer that the Yishnukundins, who had 
raided the Kalinga country several times and had 
occupied it from time to time had a considerable army of 
elephants coming from Kalinga. And perhaps the 
permanent camp of these armies was in the Guddavada 
t/isliaya, the present Ramachandrapur Taluk of the 
Godavari district. 

Leaving epigraphy alone and coming to tradition we 
find many stories about Madhavavarma current in the 
Telugu country from generation to generation. Local 

®» In Raghiivainsa lY. 40 felie King o£ Kalinga is called and it is well 

known that the kings of the country were called Gajapatis. 

J. Bo. B. A. S., Yol. XYI, p. 110. 

Ep. Ind.» Yol. XII, p. 133. 
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kyfiats^'^ collected by Col. Mackenzie and the Telugu 
poems called SidilMsioara-Qharitramu 
MMhavavarL. and Smiadimrajecyamu ^- written in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
mention a Madhavavarma who was the progenitor o£ the 
kings of Hanumukonda in the Hizam’s dominions, adjacent 
to Warapgal, who ruled there before the rise of the historical 
Kakatiyas, The father of this king w'as Somadevaraja 
and hence we cannot identify him with either the second 
or the third of our Madhavavarmas. He may be the same 
as Vishnukundin Mildhavarvaraa I, whose father’s name 
we do not know. Hanuniukonda Madhavavarma is said 
to have ruled for one hundred and sixty years from 
S. S. 230-390 (30S-4<68 A. ]).). Of course the period 
of one hundred and sixty years for one king is an 
exaggeration, but it is significant that our Madhava- 
varma I belongs to this period according to the dates 
fixed by us. 

There is a stone inscription ® in the courtyard of the 
Malleswara Swami temple at Bezwada of the period of 
the Kakatiyas (I3th century), w'hich gives an interesting 
anecdote about Madhavavarma, a king of Bezwada. “ In 
the Kali age, again, as early as the Saka year 117, there 
was a king famous on earth by name Madhavavarman. 
The son of this king having killed a child of the woman, 
who eked out her livelihood by selling shoots of the 
tamarind tree (tinfriiu-jivmi) the king sentenced him 
to he hanged in order to meet the ends of the justice. On 
seeing this, God Malleswara was pleased and rained [on 
him] a shower of gold which brought back to life the 
deceased prince and the dead body of the beggar woman. 

^ ^ See the K^jiayat called JSkaiilanagara*vyiltii7it:amii. 

SiMhesioara Charitramn is by Kicba SarTap|m. It is a very rare MS. 

Somadovamjtyamu is by Koocbimaucbi Timmaltavi 

Stone inscription No, 536 of 1909, Ep. B., S. 0. 
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Thus the god Mall^swara established in this world the 
fame of that great king (Madhavavarman).”®®'’ 

A certain Basavaraja son of Tammaraja who lived in 
the middle of the fifteenth century and was a commander 
under the Gajapatis of Orissa, claims to be the descen- 
dant of MMhavavarma in two Telugu poems of that 
period, which were dedicated to the minister of the said 
Basavaraja. 

There is an inscription dated S. S. 1440 (1618 A.I),) 
at Bezwada on a broken pillai’, in front of the Kanaka- 
durga shrine on the Indrakila hill, in which a general of 
Krishnaraya the Great of Vijayanagar claims to be a 
descendant of Madhavavarma of Bezwada. 

The Maharaja of the Vizianagaram Zamindari in the 
Vizagapatam district and many other persons belonging to 
a caste called Uazm or Baohavars in the Telugu country, 
claim Madhavavarma as their progenitor. The District 
Manual of Vizagapatam has the following note about 
this. “ In a poem called ‘ Sri Krishna-mjayam ’ the date 
of which is assigned to A.D. 1640, we are told, an immi- 
gration into Telingana of four Rajaput tribes, the Vasishta^ 
Dhmiunjaya, Kcmndinya and Kasyapa under the leader- 
ship of one Madhavavarma, in the five hundred and 
fourteenth year of the i§alivahana era, corresponding to 
A.D, 691. This Madhavavarma is claimed by the 
Vizianagaram family as their ancestor, and it is certain 
that ail the Rachavars of the Northern Gircars look up 
to the Maharajah of Vizianagaram as their head. The 
Rajaput colonists settled at Bezwada on the Eishna, 

Ep. Eeports (S.C) 1910 pp. 71-7*2. 

(i) Nachiket^pahhyanamur by Daggupalli Duggayya (2) Frnhodhachandrddaya* 
mu by ZSI’andimallaja and Glianta Siagajya, poets who were also the joint authors 
of a poem called Vardhapurammu dedicated to the father of Krishnadevaraya. 

Stone inscription No. 329 of 1892. 
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forming in course of time a petty principality.” Of 
course not much reliance can be placed upon the date 
of 514 given in a poem of the sixteenth century, i.e., 
in a poem written nearly one thousand years after 
Madhavavarma. But that the year assigned in this poem 
to Madhavavarma should almost correspond with the year 
694 A.D. which we have assigned to Madhavavarma III 
is noteworthy. 
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TEXT ' 

I 

^ fawrflreraj- 

i farnam® gaaaa;" ^gal- 

's [a]5STO3iaa^aiaraaaati’ai " "^sisjcreaisi'^^'^aw- 

n 

10 af5raif5aanPa^‘®ft^%nMitwa)%5^a<?- 
n ^f^a’5gferaf^ia’®ai55iTRiragaias?t:(»n:)mgai- 
’farat^t rf^»!gwvigjt: 'carRsn^ia^streiaft- 
aasinfaw: 

^aqf^sRW^ a^’ctsr; ’ftaiqwqa![ i i ]PragP ’ 

^ From the originals. 

" Read Of the 4th letter f%, ^ is visible below and a portion of ^ 

is faint. 

® The -4wm«am is on '^. 

* Read fR^lcisr??:. 

® Read J.4iisioams are placed on t| and *ft ; ^ is brohen a little below, 

so that we are not sure if it was ^ originally. 

® Read 43(511^. .\s 3^ and ^ are similar in form except a small line in ^Tj and 

hence the engrver must have made this mistake. 

7 R is hopelessly disfigured but f% can be recognised. 

Read 

10 Read • 

11 Read ¥^* - j tt • +Via 

1 ® Read *f€PR|sr5T^. The first and second letters are distinctly and M ; t 

third is ^ with some portion of it disfigured ; it may foe originally ’R T ? the fourth 
letter is ^5 but in this alphabet, ^ and 3| are exactly similar except a sma 
horizontal line in 31. Therefore thinking f^T and 3^ as the mistakes by the writer, 
I correct the whole as shewn. ■ „ . , . » 
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lla 

waifti®gm?rasira;3i'TO?i*i¥im^ 5fi(?')^(m)f^P?^- 
?< srsiCftr I ^)f%[i ]r€^ct^ ^ 

=1? 51TO'65[?]Ti’[ 1 '’fe- 

III 

I Tfw»t’i>Tsnr«cf[7r]’^: irng fsf^sTOt lilfr- 

’ll t?^g^?re»iwicn^^rai5RTa 

, ' fl!?[?]’tj:[ I ]n- 

«n ®it%fiT: trftqii?j#!t;[ i ]n f - 

III« 

ft?wi I ] t ] ' ''u^t- 

I a5tt“ »Tfs[ i ]%- 

^ \ n ’gin^MisiwS ” [ 1 1 ]^55n?j- 

, sg atfeft: i5i:T[ i jg'S’sjrrr 

Hsr^iw ^ ■€ 1 1 ]?S^¥r«r- 

. , ^8 qPctnsitsJ i s!j” ^r* “ " wt[ : ] 

' = Eead fe. 

j ’* Read 1! Bead Kfe. 

’ >“ The letter fl in looks rather like ?;. 

” Read 'fl^. »» Read ^*!ffelttgf?f*r;. 

Here begins nn anu-^hiup verse. But there is one syllable in excess in the 

Erst foot. If W?1«1W is changed into HiW^ it will snit the metre. Bnt this form 
is not fonncl in any lexicon . 

«“ Read 

'* This ought to be ansi's hnt the metre does not allow it. 

’* Eead ssire’ftm. 

"f Read flan;. 
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ly: ■ - . 

si ?n[ I ]??5RT 5j?i a^r 'cir5f[ n ]’9?- 

at f( (a)^f5(?rf[ i ]trf8*‘^a^aT- 

f^n fawfwraa ®ft[: n 

s.< ijfiia; [i ] '^Tia=*n'a mS(f)^ a- 

8° tajilja s(Sf»3'“^ft'(5=^[i ]ft«it- 

8? lilfiRsi ii?r« II ]f^5ia^T3iia^i0T sc [i ] 

Translatioih 

LI. 1-4 Hail. [There was a king called] Sri Yi!kramahell>dra^ of the 
irishnnkundin family who meditated on the feet of the glorious lord of Sri 
Pasnrata, who ruled without a rival (or whose command was implicitly obeyed by 
all), who by means of his prowess made the circle of his subordinate kings bow to 
him, who got rid of the six enemies- (of mankind), who has fully attained the three 
objects of life'"' by following the injunctions [of dharma] and who possessed the best 
arms, warriors, magnificence, strength and heroism, which the lord of gods (Indra) 
alone could possess. 

L 1. 4-6. His son was Sri Govindavarma who was victorious in personal 
encounters in many a battle, whose two feet were made beautiful by the brightness 
of the gems in the crowns of his enemy kings and who was endowed with heroism. 

LI. 6-14, His dear sou is Maharaja iSVt Madhavavarma, who possesses 
immeasurable strength, heroism, glory, charitable disposition and modesty, who 
has subdued all the rulers on the surface of the earth, who is the abode of the 
various divine qualities, who is fond of the best women living in the palace of the 
city of Trivara,* His virtues, such as charity, reverence, kindness, piety, constancy, 
intelligence, forbearance, heroism, magnanimity, profundity of character, etc., 
which are not to be found in any other king, gave birth to his extensive fame, which 
rose high swiftly and spread throughout the whole world. He who has performed 
thousand sacrifices, who i s born out of golden womb®, (of a cow), who has washed off 
the sin of the whole earth by the final baths after performing eleven horse-sacrifices ; 
who is ready to protect all the creatures on the earth is a sh 0 lt>r to the learned, 
the twice born, the preceptors, the old and the ascetics. 

Read 

Read" 

Read 

The anuswara is placed not on ^ but the next letter 1%. 

The ammuara is placed not in ^ but on the next letter ft. 
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LL 1440. Endowed with, political wisdom as taught by Wsanasa® , (Sukra), 
Kesava's (extraordinary) strength, and the loveliness of the moon lie shines 
with increased lustre, liaving through his valour conquered an extensive kingdom.* 

LI. 16-19. This Janasraya® Mu/mmia, who is like the sun among the kings, 
who meditates on the feet of his parents and who is a great devotee of Brahmins, 
orders thus, the important people and the government officials in the district of 
IjuddaTadi 

Ll. 19-27. Be it known to you that we, having crossed the 0odavari with a 
desire to conquer the eastern quarter, have given as a charity of Janisraya the 
village called Pulumburn on the banks of Daliyavavi, together with a field measuring 
four yilvartanas situated at the end of the southern boundary of KaiadavataM, 
forming [the whole] into an agraha/i'a free of all taxes, on the MI moon day in the 
month of Phalgiina on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, to Siva-SaTHia of Goutama^ 
g'otm, , resident of Kumdara in Kammarashtra, a hrahmacJiarin (bachelor) of 
the Taittarlya tecemion, one whose mouth ivas made pure by the learning of the 
four Fed as, one who is devoted to the performance of rituals enjoined to him (by 
sastras) son of B^tnasarma, ono who possessed a body in which dwelt greater 
virtues than those which his father possessed and the grandson of !Etldrasa:riiaa 
who knew Vedas and Feda??,^as. 

Ll. 28-29, Therefore you and others who have faith in dharma should protect 
this; none should cause any trouble, The executors of this (dharma) shall he (the 
warriors of) the elephant battalion (Hastikosa) and the infantry (Tirakosla). 

Ll. 29-31. This (charity) is the great fortune and fame of the warriors of the 
elephant- troop and the infantry. One who swerves (from his duty) through 
greediness will be bom among the SfuapS&as.® 

Ll. 31-35. The unjust act must be put down almost simultaneously with its 
inception. He who neglects it will go to hell. These two groups (of warriors) 
shall accept the protection of the charity (with these conditions) and shall protect 
ir.. These are HoJcas sung by Vyasa (in this connection) : — 

Ll. 36-36. Many have given land and many have ruled it. The merit of charity 
goes to him who chances to be the king for the time being. 

LL 36-38. He who resumes the land given by himself or by others becomes a 
worm in the dung and lives in it for sixty tliousand years. 

LL 38-40. The giver of the land enjoys the heaven for sixty thousand years. 
One who objects to it (charity) and the one who supports that objection live in tlie 
hell for the same period. Poison is not the real poison but the property of Brahmin 
is the true poison. Poison kills only one man while the property of a Brahmin 
kills the son and the grandson. 

L. 41. In the 48th year of the victorious reign. 
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APPENDIX A 

The tvaaseript* of the Telugu Academy plates of Jayasimha I 

A-D. / - • ; , ' ' ■ 

I 

3 ggajgTigKsr?? ^t- 

s ^n^'ini; iftg; '?*r,*i’i:- 

a qfaJj^CTfnuRT 


II 

e If sRi’at Pr?- 

»TraiftOTT?ig«nf!: ’ftf5i(g)f5?ft5m1%^;'3(?)- 

m 

lla 

ii ?tR»!’5W: ^fqgTprWig«lUI<!npJ- 

t-s ^vm i=^s( •cPitw«aa=^P;t%?!- 

5^1?w^5ifNRf 

^ Prom the originals now deposited tti the Mesuem of the Telugu Academy, 
Madras. These plates were found buried along with the Telugu Academy plates of 
Madhavavarma III. 

This numeral is doubtful. 
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^0 ^T^^’cqftfT^^rawiTtii^i ’0W*i: 

33 T ^^{^aifffir: <Tftqra 5 ftg; 

€ »ft?n: [i*]3tffiT^’in?ai [0??^ 

Ki »i?i 'jrarWa [!*]»■ imi 5ft ^ ft ^ «» 


The Legend of Buddhaghosa’ 


BY 

M. Louis Finot, 

Directoe, Hoole Frangaise d’Extrhie Orient. 

The figure of Buddhaghosa is an imposing one. The 
whole of the exegetical literature in Pali is derived from 
him. The voluminous commentaries which are attribu- 
ted to him form a considerable work, which is illuminated 
as by a central light, by his celebrated Buddhist 
Encyclopaedia — the Vistiddhimagga.^'" In Indo-China, he 
passes for the grand apostle who brought to those peoples 
the Treasure of the sacred books. Bach country of the 
peninsula is a claimant : the Burmese make him a 
monk of Thatdn. Modern Cambodia places him at the 
beginning of its religious tradition and has kept his name 
as one of the most elevated titles of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. Buddhaghosa is thus a high personality, if at 
all he had existed and if his genius does not appertain 
to that class of attributes which the Hindu logicians 
compare with the grace of the girl of a sterile woman. 

Translated from the French original published in the Cinquantenaire d(t 
VEcolo Pratique Des Haui€>i E'fudcs by P. C- Bagchi, M.A., UniTershy Lecturer 
and Sir Rashbehary Ghose Travelling Fellow. 

“ The main object of my translating this article has heen to present it before our 
students of Buddhism in a form accessible to them. The name of Buddhag hosa 
plays an important part in the history of Pali literature and consequently any 
question on his historical reality is of vital importance. In this article M. Finot has 
questioned with good reasons on his side, the authenticity of some of the traditional 
accounts on the life of Buddhaghosa naively believed up till now. This is wljy I 
have thought it absolutely necessary to give a translation of this paper. M. Finot 
has very kindly gone through my translation and added some new notes to it.’^ — 
P. G. B,-~Han'(n, 20th December, 1922. 

Sumaogala-viL, p. 1 ; 

Majjhe Visucklhimagga esa eatunam pi agamanam hi 
thatva pakasa.} issati tattha yatha-bhasitani attha.di. 
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His Iiistorical reality is in fact much controversial 
It has its believers and unbelievers— some admit it in all 
simplicity," others refuse it categorically ■*; and some others 
make their acc|uiescenees of distinctions and reservations 
more or less extensive^ The problem does not appear, 
at the actual hour, susceptible to a solution ; but it will 
perhaps be possible to circumscribe it by precising the 
sources of tlie tradition and controlling the probabilities 
of the facts with which each of these sources have com- 
posed the bi('graph.y of Biiddhaghosa. 

1. The SouKCES. 

A. The Burmese At first one has to eliminate 

radically the Burmese sources.'’ The chronicles, either 
secular or occ1e.siastic, are only an echo of Singhalese 
history, altered by an insatiable national vanity. As they 
make Buddha travel in the valley of the Irawadi for 
predicting the foundation of diverse capitals, they substi- 
tute Thatoii for llfagadha as the point of departure or of 
return in the voyage of Buddhaghosa to Ceylon." Not 
only is this tradition apocryphal, it is not oven old — it 
cannot go back in any case further than the 16tli century. 

^ llhys Lavifls, IhuhUuxt. India, p. ill-, art. Buddkatjhom in 
Hastings Eneycloimiia of lidiginn. 

Vincrnt Hwiili, ,/.w/vd.v .l/avAVO// to Pt'fjii, Indiun Anli- 

qnary, Vol. -‘A {I'-IOUi !>• 

^ Wiuleniitz;, (ieschichle der mdiwhen Lileral'ir, II, 1, 
p. IM. — Tho better exposition of the question is that of yiinayev, 
RcBicrchcH snr ic honddhime, p. 1 1)(). 

.See tlic aiiab’sis of these tests iu J. Gray, BuddlKuihmuji- 
P'llln, Loiuhin, lB!);b IntrotlucUon. 

dhe .Sing'liiilese version (Voyage from SLagadha to (Jeylou and 
return to yiagadha) is otherwise recognisable in llie fanciful retouche.s 
of the iliirinese Chronicles. After the one, Ikiddhaghosa embarks at 
Bassein, but makes a long stay at Bodh-daya before sailing for 
Ceylon ; according to the others, the moment he went to quit that 
island for returning to Majjhimadesa (Northern India), Indra, 
intervened for persuading him to bring the holy books to the Paceanta- 
desa (Indo-('hina). 
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We have a decisive proof of it in t)ie inscriptions of 
Kalyani." These slabs erected in ld-76 i\.. D. by King 
Dhamraaceti (1460-1491) give a complete liistovy of 
Buddhism in Pegu starting from the merchants Trapusa 
and Bhallika, contemporaries of Buddha, who Indlt in 
Kangoon “ the stftpa of hairs” (Shwo Dagoji) till the 
mission of Moggallfma to Ceylon in 1475. If the belief 
in the introduction of the scriptures to Pi.'gii l)y Buddlia- 
ghosa had existed at that time, the pious king would have, 
no doubt, reserved to it a place of honour in his abridge- 
ment of the history of the church. But he doe.s not even 
mention the name of the great commentator : thus it 
follows that in his time no connexion had been yet estab- 
lished between Buddhaghosa and Thaton. 

B. The Singhalese Souroes . — The Burmese Sources 
being out of question, we have now only to deal with the 
three texts which after all can enter into account, though 
in an unequal degree : The Gnlacamsa I, the Sad- 
dhamniasaiigaha, and the Bmldhaghosuppali-kathd or 
Bitddhaghosa-niduna, 

1. Qiilmcmisa I (OV).— -The Singhalese chronich', kno\Yn 
under the name of Mahavaiiisa is composed of a first 
redaction proper) and of two continuations put 

together under the common title ot Gdlavitnisn, and which 
can he distinguished as GMavamsa I and CuUimmsci I f. 

The original Mcdiavamsa redacted by Mahanaina, pro- 
bably at the beginning of the 6th century under the reign 

' Taw' Seiii Ko, the KcUi/ani I/nfriplio/tn urcfle I htj Kiui] 
Dhanmaceti iil Vegu hi 1476 AJJ., Text and tiausliition. Haiij^oon, 
1892. 

^ G. Tumour, The Mcihdvamw conlainivg HiejlrH! 38 (’hapfers. 

Ceylon, 1887. — W. Geiger, the Mahdvimm. London, J908 (Bali 
Text Society) [the text stops with the ( hap. t?, ver.-eoO], — Id., 

the Maluivamm translated into Englisli, London, 191.2 — L. G. 

Vijesimha, Ihe Mahdvamsa, Fart 11, eonlauihig cIuijjIui.^ XXXJX to C, 
transiated . . .iuto English...... to ichioh is prrJLred l/ie translatiun of the 

first part published in 1837 by George Tumour, Colombo, 1889. 
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of Blifitusena/ terminates with verse 50 of the 37th 
chapter with the reign of Mahftsena. 

The Ctilammsa II stops with the death of the king 
Eitti Siri R&jasiha (1798), with d supplement which 
carries the account till the annexation of Ceylon by the 
English. 

Betw^een these two is placed Culatmhsa I, in w^bich 
one finds the history of Buddhaghosa (ch. 37, vv. 165- 
195) : first of all, we have to precise the date. 

Its redaction is attributed to a certain Dliammakitti. 
This name has been borne by several reputed theras : 
Wickremasingha counts five of them : the author of 
Ciilavafnsa I, according to him, was Dhammmakitti II, a 
native of Tambarattha, who flourished under Parakkama- 
bhhu II. “ It is difficult to admit this attribution. It 
supposes in fact that the pretended author had spoken of 
himself in the following terms (ch. SI, vv. 11-10). 

“Amidst the numerous and virtuous monks who so- 
journed constantly in Tambarattha, there wms a iialffi- 
thera named Dhammakitti, shining with the splendour of 
virtue. When he went out to beg for alms, sometimes a 
lotus would spring up on his footprints. Having heard 
of it with amazement, the King (Parakkamabahu) sent 
to Tambarattha a spiritual present consisting of sandal 
powder and other substances wffiich had t uched the Tooth- 
relic, and besides a royal present of great value. He let 

® Geiger, PUi LUerntm- itnd Spracl/e. Strasbourg, 1916, p. 2-1. 

’ « Wickremasinghe, The Several Pali atul Shnjhuhee 'Auiliwe hwrn 
us Bhanmakiiti , (J. R. A. S., 1896, p. &00.) 

’’ This is also the opinion of Geiger (P« A' Lil. n. spy,, p. ao : 
‘ According to the tradition, the first eontinuator was the tliera 
Dhammakitti who, according to Mahav., eh. ;i4, vv, 12 squ., came 
from Burma to Ceylon under ParakkamabUhu 11 (1st half of the l.Hth 
een.)” Tambarattha can be in fact the kingdom of Pagan (Bode, 
Sasanavaii/sa, Introd., p. 14, n. l ; e/. B. E. F. E. 0„ V. 1.52, n. 6) ; 
however the country is called in another passage (cli. SO, v. 6) 
Arimaddana, 
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the Mahathei’a come to Lahkhdipa and considering him 
as an arhat, feeling an ever renewed joy, he made grand 
offerings to him and honoured respectfully with the 
presents of the four necessary things this thera so worthy 
of offerings and honour.” 

If one is reminded that pride {Mdna), the love of self- 
advei'tisement {Ketu kamyatd) belong to the number of 
“ chains ” denounced by the Buddhist moral, one finds 
it difficult to believe that this pompous eulogy of Dham- 
makitti had been written by himself: instead of his 
spiritual perfection, he would, for praising himself in such 
an unbecoming way, have proclaimed his indignity. It 
is mofb probable that the redactor of Chjavamsa I, if he 
in fact w'as called Dhammakitti, was merely homonymous 
wdth the thaumaturge of J ambarattha. But, to tell the 
truth, his personality is of a secondary interest; what is 
important for us is the date when he wwote. It is pos- 
sible to determine it approximately. 

CnJammsa I finishes, as had been remarked already 
by Vijesirhha (p. 319) and after him by Geiger {Pali 
Litt., p. 30) w'ith the reign of Parakkamab^hu IV (ch. 90, 
V. 104). The duration of the reign of this king wdiose 
accession is placed in 1296 according to Vijesimha and in 
1284 according to Geiger is not known. In any case the 

’ Cf. for example Bhammasangani, §1136. An anecdote of the 
BnddJtaghomppafi shows well the esteem in which the Buddhist 
clergy held modesty. Buddhaghosa lived in the ground floor of thp 
Lohai)asada and six other monks occupied the six superior storeys. 
One day a layman offered to Buddhaghosa a basket of rice: “This 
is for him who is in the storej' above and superior to me: offer 
your rice to him ” — responded the thera. The layman went 
to present his offering to the thera of the second storey, who sent 
it again to that of the third and this followed till the 7th and the 
last, of which the occupant told him : “ Buddhaghosa who lives 

below has better merits than ours : it is to him that it has to be given.” 
He presented it therefore before Buddhaghosa, who divided the rice in 
seven equal parts for each of the seven monks. 
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final redaction oC this continuation could not have been 

made prior to about 1300 A. D. 

In short, the first document which makes mention of 
Buddhaghosa— if this man lived in the reign of Mahu- 
nama in" the oth century'^— is posterior to him by 800 
years. The author, it may be said, utilised probably some 
ancient documents— but perhaps he did utilise some old 
legend. For the time being, let us retain this fact that 
at least eight centuries separate the hero from his bio- 
grapher. 

2. Sadclhammasmigaha (SS).— This text is a story and a 
panegyric of the Tripitaka.’* It is the work of a certain 
Dliararaakitti V, also called Bhainraarakkhita and 
Jayabrdui Mahathera, who was a disciple of Dhammakitti 
ly and his successor in the dignity of SanghaiAja 
and lived in the reigns of Bhuvanekabahu V and 
Virabhhu III (1372-1470). This attribution cannot be 
exact. Here is in fact, what we read at the end of 
the work : 

“ Dhammakitti, a monk of virtue and of talent, shone 
in the island of Ceylon as the moon in the sky. His 
disciple called Dhammakitti Mahasami made efforts for 
proceeding to Ceylon. He arrived in that charming 
island, amassed there a great spiritual merit, was ordained 
as a thera, and then returned to his countrv, to the eitv 
of Yodaya.... There, in the grand monastery Laukiirfima, 
founded by King Pai’amarstja he composed this 8ad- 
dliammasavgaha.” 

* MahSnama: 4.12-4:}4 according to Vijesimha ; 45S-4S1), 

according to Geiger (MaliSv. trad., i>. xxxixj. Thi.s latter date 
cannot be reconciled with the fact that the embassy of Ge 3 'ioii to the 
Emperor of China in 428 was sent by Mo-ho-nan = MalAnama 
(S. Levi Les Slisstoiis tie Wcmn Bimn-U'e dam (’hide, Jouru. As., 
1900, I, op. 4l2, 421). 

Edition ill J. F. T. S., 1890, The SS is not cited in the 
Gandhavaihsa, 
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Yodaya, as remarked by M. George Coedcs,’'' is no 
other than xAyodhy^, capital of the Siamese kingdom 
founded in 1350. The name Paramaraja is unhappily too 
vague to permit an identification with any of the kings 
of Ayodhya. In any case, it is certain, that this foreign 
monk, who got back to his own country after having 
received the ordination, was not invested with the dignity 
of Sahgharfija in Ceylon. He, therefore, must not be 
confounded with Hhamraakitti V (Devarakkhita) : perhaps 
this latter is the teacher praised in the colophon of the 
SS; in this' case this work can be dated at about 1100. 

The account which it gives of the life of Buddhaghosa 
(chap. VII, pp. 51-57) is based on CV, of \vhicli he cites 
the entire text under the title of Pordnd ; it is there 
mingled with other verses which seem to have been 
borrowed from another chronicle. . 

3. Bucldhaghosuppalti-kathd (BIT) or Buddlicujhom- 
nklma.—^h.h life of Buddhaghosa is the work of a 
Ceylonese thera named Mahamangala. He is assigned 
the date of 13th or 11th century, according to his identi- 
fication with Mahgala, teacher of Yideha, author of the 
'Basavdhini,^" or with the grammarian Maiigala who 
belonged to the 14th century.^* What makes one in- 
clined towards the more ancient date, is that BU 
seems to be completely independent of CV, to the differ- 
ence of SS which cites it abundantly. However the only 
certain date is the lenninm a quo : 1156 A. B.**' 

’• G. Cd'cles, Note sur les ourraqcs pdlk eowjwfidi eii juir/.'i fhai. 
B. E. E. E. O., X, 3, p. 43. 

Edition Janies Gray, Loialoii, 1592. Cited in tlie Gaiidba- 
vamsa (pp. 65, 75), under the title of “ BuddhaghosAeariya-nidiiDani, 
without any ineution of the author of the epoch. 

Gray, op. land., p. 32, ‘® Geiger, Pali Lift., pp. 31, Sa. 

This date is furnished by a citation of Hie JinMankaru of 
Buddharakkhita or rather of the tikA composed on this poem by 
the author himself in 1150 A. D. (Gray, BuMlinQlwisuppalii, p. 50, 
71 ■, Geiger, p. 28. 
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II. The Pacts. 

1. Oulavamsa I. — Pirsfc of all, we give the account of 
Chlavaiiisa I (chap. XXXVII, v. 165-175) which is 
generally regarded as more worthy of credence ; 

“A young Brahmana, born near the Bodhimanda, 
versed in all the sciences and all the arts, possessing the 
three Vedas, knowing completely all the religions, tried 
in ail the systems, and a controversialist who had travel- 
led over India in quest of contz’oversies, had e.stablished 
himself in a Vihara where, in the night, he repeated the 
doctrine of Patahjali in an achieved and perfect way. A 
mahfitherii named Revata came to know that this person 
was of great judgment and worthy of being converted. 
‘Who is that man braying like an ass ? ’ said he. The 
other rejoined : ‘ You know without doubt, the meaning 
of the braying of asses?’ — ‘ I know it?’ After that the 
Brhhmana exposed his system. The thera gave the ex- 
planation and the I’efutation. Invited to expose in his 
turn his proper doctrine, he recited a text of the Al)hi- 
dhamraa. The Brahmana did not understand its meaning. 
‘ Of whom is this mantra ? ’ asked he. — ‘ It is the mantra 
of Buddha.’ — ‘ Communicate it to me.’ — ■' Pirst receive the 
ordination!’ Desirous of learning the mantra he got 
himself ordained a monk and learnt the Tripitaka. ‘ This 
is indeed an unique way to salvation ’ — thought he and 
adopted it. As his voice (ghosa) was as deep as that of 
Buddha, he was named Buddhaghosa and he was renown- 
ed on the earth as Buddha himself. 

Having composed the treatise Ndnod tya, he prepared 
the (as) a girdle‘s® to Dliarmnm-iitgmu. Next 

this intelligent man took to write a commentary on the 

'-® Kmidunn. Tumour : Kan(lam, “he wrote tlio ehaptet called 
Atthasalinl/^ 
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Taritta}'^ Having seen it, the tliera Bevata told him: 
‘ It is only the text which has been brought here ; the 
commentary does not exist here, as well as the diverse 
doctrines of the teachers cannot be found. The 
Singhalese commentary is genuine : the sage Mahinda, 
after having studied first the teaching of Buddha fixed in 
the three councils and the discourses of Shriputta and 
other (disciples), has composed this commentary in the 
Singhalese language : it is found in Ceylon, go there, 
listen to it and translate it in the idiom of Magadha. 
This is a service to be rendered to the entire world. 

Full of faith, Buddhaghosa with high hopes parted 
and went to that island during the reign of this king 
(Mahhnhma). He went to Mahavih&ra, the convent of 
all the holy monks, entered the edifice called Mah^- 
padhana and from the mouth of Sanghapala he heard 
entirely the Singhalese commentary and particular 
doctrines of the theras,^’ and concluded that such had 
been indeed the intention of the Master of the Law (the 
Buddha). 

Then, having offered his respects to the Sangha he 
said : “ Give me all the books for making a commentary.” 
In order to test him the Sangha gave him two g&thfis 
while saying : “ Show on this subject your capacity. 
When we know it, we will give you all the books.” 
Summing up the three pitakas together with the com- 
mentary, he composed the Visuddhimagga. Then he 
summoned, near the Bodhi tree, the Sangha learned in the 

Perhaps the author makes an allusion to the Parmattha- 
jotika, commentary of the KhiMahapatJia, this latter having in its 
depth only the PariUmn. 

Theravaddia. Childers, s. v. vdio : “ It is opposed to 

Atthakathd and clearly means the text of the Buddhist scriptures.” 
But it points out evidently to the Acarigavddd bhinardpd, of which it is 
question, to the v. 1 ff., of theses professed by diverse schools under 
the form of treatises or of glosses other than the old commentaries. 

10 
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doctrine of Buddha and began to read bis work. The 
gods, desirous of showing in full light his ability before 
the crow4, caused the book to disappear ; he composed it 
again a second and a third time. The third time— as he 
brought the book to deliver his lecture, the gods brought 
back the two others. The monks read the three copies 
simultaneously. There was not any difference betw'een 
one and the other in the text, the ideas, the doctrines of 
theras, the quotations of the scriptures, the words and 
the very syllables. ‘ He is certainly Metteya,’ cried the 
assembly several times and gave him the Tripitaka with 
the commentary. 

Ketired in the peaceful vihara Ganthakara, he tran- 
slated there all the Singhalese commentaries in the 
language of Magadha, which is the original idiom of all. 
This (compilation) proved a benefit to men of all languages; 
the theras and acariyas received it as the very text of 
the scripture. Then having accomplished his aim, he 
returned to India for worshipping the Bodhi-tree. 

Mahfinama, having enjoyed the earth for twenty-two 
years and having accomplished diverse meritorious deeds, 
passed away in conformity to his acts.” 

2. Saddhammamfigaka .' — ^The SS reproduces the 
account of OV adding simply the following details; Bud- 
dhaghosa embarks from Nhgapattanam ; there he receives 
from Sakka a myrobalan and a pen of iron (of which the 
use is not precised). He meets on the sea Buddhadatta, 
with whom he converses (the subject of the conversation 
is not indicated). At last while— according to CV— he 
wrote his commentaries in the Vihara Ganthakara (“ the 
Library,”) the SS says that he worked in a storied edifice 
(pdsMa) called Padhdnaghara, which was situated in the 
southern part of the Mahfivihlra. 

3. £uddhagho»uppatti-kathd , — This biography in prose 
is much more complete than the preceding accounts and 
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gives a more important place to the marvellous incidents. 
It will suflS.ce to summarize the eighth chapter. 

In a village named Ghosa, in the vicinity of the Bodhi- 
tree (Bodh-Gaya) live the Brahman Kesl and his wife 
Kesini. There lives also a certain thera who observes 
with regret that the lecture of the sacred text, being 
performed in Singhalese, is not understood by the 
audience ; he searches for the means of getting them 
translated into M^adhi. A god only can take up this 
task: the thera goes to T&vatimsa and induces the 
Devaputta Ghosa to incarnate in the womb of Kesini. 
The infant receives the name of Ghosa and becomes dis- 
tinguished from his youngest age, by a profound know- 
ledge of the three Vedas. Humiliated in not being able 
to understand the Miltik^, of the Ahhidhamma recited by 
the thera, he becomes a monk, acquires in a short time 
the knowledge of the three Pitakas and receives the name 
of Buddhaghosa. 

He thinks of himself as superior to his master. The 
latter guessing about his thought reprimands him and 
consents to pardon him provided he goes to Ceylon for 
translating the sacred books into M^gadhi. After having 
converted his father by confining him, he embarks (the 
port is not named). The same day Buddhadatta, the 
other illustrious commentator, leaves Ceylon for return- 
ing to Northern India. Through the power of gods, the 
boats stop close to each other and thus allow the two 
theras to talk. Buddhadatta tells Buddhaghosa that he 
also had been sent to Ceylon for translating there the 
sacred books into MAgadhl, but that he was able to 
compose only the Jindlamicdra, the Dmitavaihm, the 
Dhainvamsa, and the Buddhavamsa?^ He wishes him 

^ ® Buddhadatta is the author of a commentary on the Buddha-^ 
vaniscif which exists again ; his JtMlsih&STCi, different from that of 
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better success and transmits to him the presents of India ; 
the rayrobalan, the steel pen and the stone. If he 
happens to haye some pain in the eyes or in the back it 
will suffice to press the myrobalan on the stone and to 
rub the ailing part : it will be immediately cured. They 
part. Buddhadatta reaches Jambudvlpa and dies shortly 
after. Buddhaghosa lands at DvijaUMna, in the island 
of Ceylon. At that place two women dispute : Buddha- 
ghosa records their abuses by writing. Cited as a witness 
in the tribunal of the king, he submits his record which 
serves as the basis for the judgment. 

He goes to visit the SamghaiAja SaihghapMa and asks 
him for the books he has to translate. The other gives 
him first, to develop the ghthh: Sile pntitlJiaya naro 
sapanno, on which he composes TisuddMmagga. To 
show in full light his knowledge, Indra conceals 
successively two copies : his third text is found identical 
with the two first ones. He is given the books: he 
settles for translating them ; in the lower storey of the 
LohapasMa. Within three months he finishes his task. 
The old Singhalese books of Mahinda are burnt as having 
become useless. Before departing he gives the proof 
of his knowledge of Sanskrit, He returns to his country 
and dies. 

* * * * 

SS does nothing more than to reproduce CV adding 
only a small number of details which — it is interesting 
to note — are not borrowed from BIJ : (a) the name of the 
port of sailing N^apatfanam, is omitted in the two other 
texts ; (6) by the gift of a myrobalan and a pen of iron by 
Sakka to Buddhaghosa at the moment of his depai’ture 

Buddhstr^ikkhitai, is lost. Tho two othor works aro unknown. On the 
other hand he has written two treatises not mentioned here the 
VimgaviniccJiaya, and the JbUdhammdvatdra. 
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(according to BU they are handed over to him along 
with a stone, by Buddhadatta, who got them from 
Sakka) ; (<?) the localisation of the of Buddhaghosa 

at Padhanaghara in the southern part of the Mahavihira 
(in the Ganthitkara, according to OV ; in the LohapasMa, 
according to BU). 

If one compares on the other hand the account of BU 
to that of CV it will be noticed that it contains some 
episodes more and a number of details less. 

The journey of the thera to the heaven, the incarna- 
tion and the infancy of Ghosa do not figure in the CV. 
To the contrary, the same thera, anonymous in BU, holds 
in the OV the name of Eevata. The scene of the con- 
version is introduced in a quite different manner as well 
as the exhortation for deparlure. The story of the 
sequestration of the father of Buddhaghosa is found only 
in BU. 

CV does not give any detail of the voyage to Ceylon, 
which on the contrary furnishes the redactor of BU with 
the occasion for various episodes : the meeting in high 
sea with Buddhadatta, the landing at I)vijatth&,na, the 
written evidence of Buddhaghosa on the dispute of two 
women, the audience of the king. 

On the stay in the Mahfivihfira the two sources 
concord very nearly ; however the BU adds two incidents 
which are wanting in CV : the destruction of the old 
Singhalese books of Mahinda and the lesson by which 
Buddhaghosa proves his knowledge of Sanskrit. 

We have already observed that the account of SS has 
nothing original : except some details quoted above and 
which can issue from the oral tradition of the Mahfivih&ra, 
except some verses borrowed from another source, it 
reproduces simply the text of OV which it introduces by 
the words tendhu pordnd. The BU employs equally this 
formula for citing five slokas of unknown origin, which 
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it may be useful to reproduce.^* Tbe two first ones 
(p. 38) mention the brahman Kesi, preceptor of a king 
and his wife Kesint : 

1. Kesica nama brahraano ranno ca vallabho piyo 
Vedattayarii sikkhapeti rAjfinan ca dine dine » 

2. tass’eva Kesini nama brfthmapi ca visaradi 
hrfdimanassa piy&. hosi garutth&> Tfi anfilasfi II 

Two others (p. 45) relate the birth of Buddhaghosa : 

3. Mahh.bodhi....samlpamhi jato brfihmana-kuiesu 
Buddhaghoso ti namena Buddho viya Mabltale if 

4. pfijito nara-derehi brh.hmanehi ca phjito 

pujito bhikkhu saughehi niecam labhati pfijitam || 

The last verse proclaims the celebrity of Buddhaghosa 
in Ceylon: 

5. Buddhaghosa ti namena pakato sabbadipake 
manussfinam sada settho Buddha viya mahitale || 

It wiU be observed: 1® that 5a, d=3eid! this repeti- 
tion does not come certainly from the same source ; 2® 
that the verses 3, 4 cannot follow 1, 2 : it is at the begin- 
ning of the account that the indication of the place “ in 
the vicinity of the Mahabodhi ” should be found ; the 
expression ‘ in a family of brahmans ’ is not less out of 
place after the mention of the br^hmapa Kesi and the 
brfi,hmapi Kesini. It is mainfest that the verse : Mahh- 
bodhi-samipamhi..,” marks the beginning of a version 
akin to OV although distinct from this one. It is in 

We number these for the convenience of citation. 
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fact by this half-(^loka that the narration of CV (v. 66) 
opens : 

Bodhiman^a-samipamhi j&to brhhmana-nihnavo. 

The second half of the (^loka is as well found there, 
but after nine verses (v. 74) : 

Buddhaghoso ti ghoso hi Buddho viya mahitale. 

One can explain these peculiarities by supposing that 
in the monastic circles of Anurhdhapura were recited 
versions more or less divergent, more or less copious, of 
the legend of Buddhaghosa, and that this indefinite 
tradition was supported, according to a well-known 
process, by verses which constituted a web more resisting 
than the rest, although susceptible itself to variations and 
alterations. 

The author of BU is not contented with this tradition : 
he has amplified his matter by means of incidents borrow- 
ed from sources not connected with Buddhaghosa. It 
cannot be doubted — for example — that the Journey of 
the thera to the heaven, the conversion of Buddhaghosa 
and his mission in expiation for a disrespectful thought 
towards his master are borrowed from the story of 
Nhgasena in Milindapmiha (pp. 10-14), one can classify 
equally amidst these literary embellishments, without any 
possibility of determining the source, the episodes of the 
sequestration of Kesi, of the dispute of the two women 
and of the lesson in Sanskrit. On the contrary one has 
to recognise as being a part of the monastic traditions 
the incidents by which SS has completed the account of 
CV : the meeting of Buddhadatta and of Buddhaghosa, 
the anecdote of the myrohalan and of the pen of iron. 
The destruction by fire of the books of Mahinda can have 
been equally imagined by the monks for explaining the 
disappearance of that primitive literature. 
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But nothing in the account of BU appears to come 
out from OV; for this latter version contains certain 
characteristic details which the compiler would not have 
failed to collect: the fact that Buddhaghosa was an 
adept in the Toga of Patanjali, the name of the thera 
Eevata, the humorous apostrophe on the braying of 
t^^^ ass. , 

One can, consequently conceive in this way the 
nucleus of the tradition. About the 13th century, the 
monks of AnurMbapura believed, that under the reign 
of Mah^n&ma (oth century), a monk of Magadha named 
Buddhaghosa had come to the island for translating into 
Mftgadhi the Singhalese commentaries which were attri- 
buted to Mahinda. On the way he met with Buddha- 
datta who was returning to Northern India. After 
having proved his capacity in writing three times succes- 
sively the Visuddhimagga (the gods, for making a show 
of his knowledge, having concealed the first two copies), 
he at last executed his translation of Atfhakathas. In 
those days they would still show the cell where he had 
been working, but they did not agree on the place, some 
would speak of the Library, the others of the Padh&na- 
ghara and some others of the Lohap&.sMa. At last he 
returned to his country after having burnt the old 
Singhalese books of Mahinda which had become useless. 

* » » * 

What is the historical value of this tradition ? 

It agrees rather badly with what the Chinese pilgrims 
tell us about the religious condition of Magadha.®*'" 

3 40 PelHot has, however, identified with probability the thera 
Revata, teacher of Buddhaghosa, with the thera Raivata-sYS,mi, whom 
Fa-hian and Tcbe-mong met in Pataliputra, in the beginning of the 
5th century (Fa-hian, transl. Legge, p. 78 j Pelliot, in Bull, de I’Mcole 
fr. d Bxtreme-Orient, 1904, pp. 149, 412 and Toung Pao, 1922, 
p. 244). 
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Fa-hian (399-414) indeed would be precisely contempora- 
neous with Buddhaghosa, but does not contain anything 
precise in that respect, but from the descriptions of Hiuan- 
tsang (the fii’st half of the 7th century) and of Yi-tsing 
(end of the same century), it is clear that the Mah%Ana 
was prevailing there and that the only school of 
HinayAna, which was flourishing there was that of the 
Sarv&stivMins.“ In truth, Hiuan-tsang names, in the 
vicinity of the MahAbodhi, two Singhalese foundations, 
but with characteristics M^hich appear to confirm this 
thesis instead of shaking it. The first was a convent 
which served as a shelter to the pilgrims of Ceylon, and 
where lived nearly a thousand of monks, all Mahayanist 
Sthaviras the second was a temple dedicated to a statue 
of Avalokitesvara, which means evidently a Mahfiy4nist 
cult.” It appears probable that those small settlements 
allocated first to the Theravhdins had disappeared under 
the invading flood of Mah^fina.^® 

It is true that some leaves of the Cullavagga in the 
script of Northern India have been discovered in Nepal, 
dating from the end of the 8th century or the beginning 
of the 9th century ; ^ and that some religious inscriptions 
in Pali have been noticed in parts of Behar.®“ It would 
be therefore too much to declare impossible the voyage 

2 0 Fa-hian, translated, Legge, pp. 87-89 ; Hiuan-tsang, Life, 
p. 143 and following, 164, £11; Mem., 1, 410, 440; Yi-tsing, 
Record, p. 8. 

2 8 Hiuan-tsang, Mem ; 1,490. 

«., II, 63. 

2 8 This is also probably the case for the religious nnen of 
Samatata, whom Hiuen-tsang call Sthaviras^ {Mem., II, 82) and 
Y'i-tsing describes as Mahayanists {Releigieux eminenU, p. 129). 

2 8 0. Bendall, Note on the history of Pali canon in Northern 
India, as illustrated by a fragment of the Vinayapitaka {from 
Cullavagga IV. v.) of 'the 9th century, A. D. (Verhandl. des XIII. 
internat. orientalisten-Kongresses, Hamburg, Sept. 1902, p. 58). 

*8 C. Bendall, On Pali Inscriptions from Magadha (Actes deu 
xe Congres intern, des orientalistes, 1895, p. 153). 
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to Ceylon of a monk of Magadha, already familiar with 
PMi and the Singhalese language and driven by a desire 
to bring back to his co-religionists in a form accessible 
to them the commentaries which did no more exist 
in their home. But one is inclined to find but little pro- 
bability in this story. Supposing that some of the 
monasteries of Singhalese origin would have possessed as 
the code of practical life, the text of the Pfili Vinaya, it 
is evident that these modest communities exercised only 
a feeble influence. A learned brahman could have con- 
verted himself to the subtle and profound doctrines of 
the Mahllyfina as they were taught by some renowned 
doctors in the neighbouinng university of Nfilandli: or 
even have joined the school of the Sarvfistivfida, repre- 
sented in Northern India by learned masters and a 
literature written in the very language of the Brahmani- 
cal ^&strfis ; he likely Avould have felt only disdain 
for the unskilful exposition, the indigent logic, the 
poor style and the degenerated language of the Pfili 
soriptures.'^^ 

Let us admit however by hypothesis that the study of 
the Pali texts had in the Magadhan convents a greater 
place than what the Chinese sources and the indigenous 
documents which have survived would let us suppose. 
If Buddhaghosa had restored to these centres — of which 
we know the ardent intellectual curiosities— the lost 
heritage of old commentaries, the work was considerable 
enough for bringing him a great and fasting celebrity : 
how is it that none of the Chinese pilgrims heard his name ? 

_ ® ‘ Cf. This is what is spoken of Buddhist Scriptures by Kumgrila 
(cited by L. de La Vallee Poussin, J. R. A. S., 1902, p. 871) : 

tatas casatya&bdesu kutas tesv arthasatyat^ i 

drst^pabhrastariipesu kathano vll syftd an^dita li 

"when the words are not exact how can the ideas be? In these 
degraded forms how to find eternity ? ” 
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Is it possible that in two or three centuries the souvenir 
of the great exegetist had completely disappeared from 
these learned Buddhist schools, so proud of their doctors, 
so attached to their tradition ? That is difficult to admit. 

Another circumstance increases our doubts. There 
exists a Chinese ti'anslation of the SdmantapdsAdikd^'^ 
under the title of Ohmi-kien-pi-pro-Gha-lu by Sahgha- 
bhadra, a Sramana of the western region : it is exactly 
dated 489 A. D., and therefore posterior to the utmost 
by 50 years to the presumed date of Buddhaghosa. It is 
not possible that in such a short lapse of time the 
name of the author had fallen into oblivion : now, the 
translator does not mention it in any way. Therefore, in 
the time of the Chinese ti’anslation, the Sdmantajydsddihd 
was an anonymous work. 

It appears, therefore, more and more probable that 
the name of Buddhaghosa was never known outside 
Ceylon ; the fact would be inexplicable if he had flourished 
in Northern India. But then what is the origin of the 
tradition that makes him come from Magadha ? To this 
question the reply is very simple. The Singhalese had not 
any idea of the real state of Magadha; they believed 
candidly, as we have seen, that the commentaries recited 
there were, as in their own country, written in Singhalese; 
they might have believed similarly that the M%adhi 
(then PMi) was nothing else than the language of 
Magadha. Then who could have translated the Atthakathel 
into Magadhi, if not a monk of Magadha ? The voyage 
of Buddhaghosa was the logical conclusion of this 
reasoning. Is the very name of Buddhaghosa, more 
authentic than the rest ? One dares not to affirm it. 

Takakasu — A Record of Bttddkigf, Reliffion, i>. . 

B. Nanjio, p. 348, n°. 1135; p. 430, 95, 
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Before concluding, let us have a glance at the 
commentaries themselves. We remark at first that 
several of these works attributed to Buddhaghosa were, 
according to the prologues of the author, composed 
at the request of one or other of his colleagues ; the 
SamanfcqMsdcUka was suggested to him by Buddhasiri, 
the Jatakatthakathd by Atthadassin, Buddhamitta and 
Buddhadeva ; ihQ AUhmdlind, by Buddhaghosa. This 
latter name looks strange. It may be that the 
community of the Mahh.vih&,ra had counted among its 
members two monks of the same name : this identity of 
name is nevertheless suspicious. However if one admits 
the tradition according to which Buddhaghosa would 
have come to Ceylon only with the object of translating 
the Atthakathas, why would these monks have solicited 
him ? 

There is however a commentary which bears no 
mention of any personal request ; this is the commentary 
on the Dighmiikdya, the Stmiangalavilasmi ; it is besides 
of a particular interest. The prologue begins in these 
terms : 

“The commentary which, in the object of elucidating 
the meaning, was chanted at first by the five hundred 
theras and chanted again afterwards; which was next 
brought to the island of Ceylon ; which the thera Mahinda 
rendered into Singhalese for the convenience of the 
inhabitants of the island ; I, in my turn divesting it from 
the Singhalese language and endowing to it an agreeable 

Winternitz, Geschichte der lid. LiU.,U, b p. 15-3, thinks it 

little probable that the Jfitaka commentary comes from Buddhaghosa, 
because it is not like the others, a veritable commentary, but a 
collection of edifying accounts. This argument would have a certain 
value it the q uestion was about the author j as regards a trantlator 
who followed the form of the original text it is absolutely without 
a bearing. 
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language, conformed to the model of the scripture, 
without defect, without changing anything in the tradi- 
tion of the theras — torches of the line of theras and 
experts in their decisions— 'Who inhabit the Mahavihara 
shall explain the meaning, avoiding the repetitions, 
for the satisfaction of the good people and the long 
duration of the religion. As discourse on the virtue, 
the dhutadhammas, etc., all of these have been treated 
completely by me in the Visuddhimagga, I shall 
not occupy myself with them any longer here. For this 
Visuddhi/magga I have composed it in a way, so that 
placed in the middle of the four Agamas it can clear 
their meaning according to what is told there. With 
this work and the present commentary we will know 
clearly the meaning inherent in the Dighagama.” 

It results from this preface that the author had 
composed previously the Visuddhimagga as a general intro- 
duction to the commentary of the four Agamas or Nikayas. 
Here is at least one fact established : the Visuddhimagga, 
the Sumangalavildsini and Vapmicasudani, the Sdrattha- 
pakdsini and the Manor athapurat}i have a common 
author. But another point is to be noted. This author 
begins by speaking in the more general terms of the 
Atthakathd chanted in various Saiigitis. He does not make 
any distinction between the Atthakathd ot the Tinaya, 
of the Suttanta and of the Abhidhamma. If he had 
approached here the Suttapitakas after commenting upon 
the Yinaya, he would not have failed to mention the 
first work as he cites his Yisuddhimagga. He would 
have said, for example, “ after having translated the 
commentary of the Yinaya, I am going to translate that 
of the Agamas.” Nothing of the kind. Now the author 
had before his eyes the Pali commentary of the Yinaya, 
the Samantapdsddikd since he cites it several times 
(pp. 97, 98). What else to conclude from it but that inspite 
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of the tradition the SamantapasadiTca and the Sumangala- 
vPasmi are the work of different authors ? 

It seems therefore that the preceding observations 
authorise provisionally the following conclusions : 

1. All the connections of JBuddhaghosa with Pegu 
have to be set aside as resting on Burmese texts of a 
recent time and without authority. 

2. The voyage of Buddhagosa from Magadha to 
Ceylon has no warrant except the evidences very posterior 
to the date which is assigned to him and it does not 
present the characters of an historical fact. 

3. It is certain that a commentary, that of the Vinaya 
had been redacted in Pali in the middle of the 6th 
century. The others commentaries which must date 
about the same period, are apparently the works of 
several Singhalese translators, that the tradition has 
grouped under the more or less authentic name of 
Buddhaghosa. 


5un=worship amongfst the aboriginal tribes 
of Eastern India.' 

By 

Tarak Chandra Das, M.A. 

Whatever our friends of the Psychological School may 
say to explain the wide prevalence of sun-worship we 
cannot ignore its supreme historical significance. No 
doubt, this great luminary is worshipped in regions -so 
wide apart from one another and by peoples so greatly 
differing in physique and culture that one may find 
himself lost in his course of peregrinations. But it 
cannot be denied that cultures are often so intimately 
associated with particular ethnic groups that their study 
in many cases leads to elucidation of complicated ethno- 
logical problems, fn more than one case the study of 
culture-cognates has very dexterously solved racial ques- 
tions of great importance, which have withstood all the 
attacks of the physical anthropologist. The study of the 
distribution of particular implement, custom, or religious 
idea has brought to light affinities between peoples who 
are now poles apart from one another in every way of 
life. Mr. Graebnar by studying the distribution of ‘ bow ’ 
all over the world has placed before the public a mass of 
materials which has solved many a vexed question of the 
past and has set up new problems for the future genera- 
tions to enquire. So I hope, this humble attempt to 
study the distribution of sun-worship, now, circums- 
cribed within the limits of Eastern India, may place 

’ This paper was read before the Ethnology and Folklore Section 
of the Second Oriental Conference held in Calcutta in Jannary, 1922, 
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before you some questions requiring your immediate 
attention. This, I hope, is the best apology I may offer 
you in self-defence. 

The great, radiant and jubilant deity of the firmament, 
who makes his appearance daily at the appointed hour 
and returns back to his mansion on the other side of the 
western hills, is the greatest object of reverence and 
worship for a number of tribes inhabiting the eastern 
portion of this vast continent of India. Generally it is 
not the physical sun who is so much adored and worship- 
ped but it is the indewelUng spirit of this bright orbit 
which is the object of so much regard and adoration. 
The Buraite Khond does not offer his sacrifice to the 
visible sun, nor does the Male of the Eajraahal hills 
invoke his blessings, but to the spirit who comes out 
every morning from his palace beneath the eastern sea 
and whose seat is the bright orbit, these sacrifices are 
made. 

The supreme nature of the sun-deity appears in many 
of the hill tribes inhabiting the Tributary mahals of Orissa 
and the plateau of Ohota-Nagpur extending on one side 
up to the hilly regions of the Central Provinces and on 
the other the plains of Bengal, The Bonai Bhuiyas and 
the Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa and the Juangs of the Keon- 
jhar State worship “ Borant ” the sun-god as creator 
and preserver. The Kharias of Lohardaga also follow 
suit. The Hos of the territory between Lohardaga and 
Keonjhar regard “ Sing Bonga ” otherwise knowm as 
“ Ote Boram ” as the chief god of their tribe, who created 
the earth and filled it with all sorts of life. Eai Bahadur 
S. 0. Roy tells us that the Mundas of Ohota-Nagpur also 
place the sun-god “ Sing Bonga ” at the head of their 
pantheon. The Santal religious system is headed by the 
great sun-god “ Sing Bonga ” or “ GhandoB In a paper 
entitled '‘The Kharwar Movement among the Santals’’ 
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recently puMished in the Mmi in India (Vol. T, No. 3) 
Eev. P. 0. Bedding provides us with another instance 
of this Santal belief. Says he “ A common practice 
for all three sects (of the Khar war San tals) is that they 
worship Ram Ohando. Ram is a Hindu deity ; Chando is 
Santali for sun, but used about the God of the Universe, 
who is confounded with the sun.” I do not think it is 
a case of mere confusion. The evidences set forth here 
are sufficient to prove the existence of an wide spread 
idea among the primitive tribes of Eastern India that 
the sun is the supreme god of the universe. About the 
Oraons Eather Dehon writes, “They worship a supreme 
god who is known as Dharmesh.” This Dharmesh*' 
no other than the sun-god “ Sing Bonga ” of the San tals 
and the Mundas and “ Boram ” of the Bhuiyas and the 
Kharias. The Male of the Rajraahal hills and the Mal- 
Paharias of the Ramgarh hills have the sun as their 
supreme god. The former names him as ^ BJiarmer 
QosainI and the latter only ‘ Passing on to 

the Gonds w'e find the names “ Btira Deo, Bada Deo or 
Badial pen ” used to indicate their supreme deity— the 
sun-god. Speaking of the religious doctrine common to 
all the Khond tribes Captain Maepherson says “ There 
is one Supreme Being, self- existing, the source of Good 
and creator of the universe, of the inferior gods and 
of man,” known as Boora Pennu (the sun-god or god 
of light) or as Bella Benmi (the sun-god). The Bhuyias, 
the A suras, the Korwas and the Bir hors and some other 
smaller tribes also pay their reverence to the sun as their 
chief god. The names by which this god is addressed 
amongst the tribes described above may be classified 
into two groups, vie.. Sing Bonga and Boram. The group 
of tribes which uses the former name i.e.. Sing Bonga 
has no other variant for it. But the name Boram has 
a good number of variants, all of which can be 
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recognised as derived from it. Tlie variants generally 
are Bero, Bedo, Buda, Biru, Bella, Bada, Badial, etc. 

Amongst all these tribes named above there is one 
common feature which strikes even any casual observer. 
It is the benefiG'ient btit innocuous nature of this supreme 
god the sun-deity. Is it not strange to find among a 
group of tribes living over a wide extent of territory 
preserving amongst themselves an idea which by nature 
seems to be incoherent ? The deity who is the chief of 
all the gods or spirits and Avho is always beneficently 
disposed towards his devotees is completely helpless in 
the hands of the mischievous minor godlings, who are 
in most cases his own creations, in matters of defending 
his poor worshippers on the earth. 

Passing on to Assam and the hilly tracts thereof we 
find a number of tribes who pay reverence to the sun- 
deity. These are the Gar os of Gar 0 Hills, the Meitheis 
of Manipur, the Mikirs, and the Mao and Quoireng Kagas 
of Manipur. But the nature of the god here shows a good 
deal of difference from what he is among the tribes of 
Orissa, Chota-Nagpur and Western Bengal. The sun- 
deity is no longer a supretrte god to any of the tribes who 
worship him in this tract of Mongoloid tribes and 
language. He has lost here his dignified position and is 
even sometimes characterised as a thief and a malignant 
deity {e.g., among the Quoirengs) — like mortals seeking 
after remedies to heal his wounds. 

A peculiar feature of sun worship among ail these 
tribes is the general aSsence ofanj; material representa- 
iion of the deitij. The sacrifices are offered to him in 
an open space cleared of jungle where an altar is raised. 
Among the Bhuiyas of Orissa Hills the foot of the sacred 
tree of the JDeota Sara serves the purpose of the altar. 
Among the Santals the sacrifice is placed on an open 
space where the rays of the rising sun may fall upon the 
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olferings. An ant-hill in an open space is the altar on 
which the Khai’ias and the Korwas place their offerings 
for the solar deity. The Mal-Pah arias worship him 
before the house on a clean space, where a brass pot of 
water with a mango-twig placed on it, is thought to 
I’epresent the seat of the sun-god. (This may be a rude 
imitation of the Hindu furtm-hxmihha required in all 
sorts of sacred ceremonies — religious or social.) Among 
the Mongoloid tribes also we do not find any reference 
to the material representation of the god. In connection 
with the inhabitants of the hills near Rajmahal Lieut. 
Thomas Shaw says that the probationary period of 
the Bemcmno (the priest) ends with the sacrifice offered 
to the trees brought by him in his frenzied state. The 
worship is paid not to the trees but to Beclo the sun-god, 
whom they represent or whose seat they perhaps are. 
But strangely enough the Male of the Rajmahal hills 
set up a roughly hewn post in front of each house to 
represent the sun and offerings are placed before it. 
Almost similar is the custom of the Hinduised Gonds of 
Singhbhum. On a special day all the male adults proceed 
to the forest and set up the altar of Bura Deo underneath 
an Jsan tree. A symbol of the god is next placed on 
it before which sacrifices take place. Referring to the 
Kharwar Sautals Rev. P. O. Bedding writes — “ Their 
women every morning plaster a small circular spot with 
cowdung in the middle of the courtyard and also at the 
entrance from the village street. They take care not to he 
seen during this operation. This plastered bit symbolizes 
the sun. Some of their women have taken up the 
habit of lighting a lamp every evening after sunset, 
and they worship with this in their hand turning to the 
four corners of the world.” One common feature which 
looms large before our eyes about the place of worship 
most suitable to the sun-god according to the unwritten 
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Sasiras of these aboriginal tribes, is the supreme necessity 
of a elmr open space on which the sun may shine freely 
without any obstruction. The usefulness of this custom is 
apparent from the Mal-Paharia system where the falling 
of the sun’s rays on the articles offered is a necessity. 
This also perhaps explains similar customs of making 
offerings to the sun in the open air by the rural people 
of Bengal in many of their vratas performed for the 
blessings of the sun-god. {e.g., Suri/acrata, Tapmorata, 
ltu-pT(Ja). 

Coming to the articles offered to tlie sun we find a 
very important and interesting characteristic. As a rule 
all the tribes have mentioned above offer animal 
sacrifices to the sun which consist of fowls, goats, pigs, 
buffaloes and others. The most important fact about this 
is the wide prevalence of offering white coloured animals 
or birds to the sun-god. It is not limited to the tribes 
inhabiting the Chota-Nagpur and Orissa Hills and Western 
Bengal, but is also to he met with among the Mongoloid 
tribes who adore the sun-deity. The Bhuiyas of Orissa- 
Tributary Mahals offer a white cock to Boram their chief 
god once a year, during the sowing season. Every 
Kharia householder of Lohardaga and near about, should 
during his life make not less than five sacrifices to Bero 
of which the third is a white goat. In the month of 
August when the Gora, rice ripens the first fruits of the 
year are offered to Sing Bongo, by the Hos of Singbhum. 
The offering remains to be incomplete without the sacrifice 
of a white cock which is sacrificed at the same time. 
The Mundas of Chota-Nagpur and surrounding places 
worship Sing Bongo in times of great distress wdth the 
sacrifice of a white fowd. According to Father Dehon a 
white cock is offered to Bharmesh, who is no other 
than the great sun-god, in times of calamity when 
prayers to other gods have failed. Travelling towards 
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Assam region we find the same tale repeated there. 
“ i'he Sun-god is worshipped by the people of Payeng 
Loi in Sajiban (April) when they offer up a white fowl 
and a white pigeon.” The Mao Nagas of Manipur who 
regard the sun-god as a beneficient deity sacrifice a white 
cock to him. Arnani Paro (the Hundred god) of the 
Mikirs is specially fond of white goats and white fowls 
which are sacrificed to him. (But this god seems to have 
no connection with the sun). The wide prevalence of the 
sacrifice of white animals to the sun-god among peoples 
living in different parts of Eastern India requires a minute 
study to find out its cause. 

Thus there appear to us three noteworthy points, 
namely (1) the sun — the supreme beneficient deity, devoid 
of any power to check the malevolent attempts of minor 
godlings towai’ds his earthly worshippers, though acknow- 
ledged, recognised and reverenced, yet neglected,— (2) the 
necessity of a clean open space for the worship of this 
deity, and (3) the extensive use of white animals as 
the best form of sacrifice offered to him. These clearly 
indicate that at some remote past there had been a 
people living in this Eastern India who were ardent 
worshippers of the sun-god. With them the sun-deity 
was a powerful god,— the distributor of good and evil, 
the source of life and prosperity, the bestower of happiness 
and misery both in this and in the next world. 

This, once active and powerful god has now amongst 
a new environment lost his former power though retaining 
the prestige. This seems to me the key-note of similarity 
we find about sun-worship in tribes so widely separated 
from each other physically and geographically as the 
Khond and the Naga. 
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On a Legend from 5outh Bihar. 


By 

Sarat Chandra Mitea, M. A. 

In a previous paper, ^ I have given an account of the 
rites and ceremonies performed in connection with the 
Karma Dharma Festival as it is celebrated in North Bihar, 
In that paper, I have stated that the celebrant of the 
Karma Dharma worship may not only take fruits, etc., 
after performing the puja and hearing the legend, but 
that she should also remain fasting in the morning of the 
day of this worship. I have further stated therein that, 
if the celebrant abstains altogether from taking any food 
on the day of the celebration of this worship, she should 
take food in the morning of the next day after presenting 
some rice, pulses, vegetables, etc., to the Brahmana-priest 
who has officiated at this worship. 

But there appears to be some difference in the pro- 
cedure followed in South Bihar after the puja has been 
finished. There the womenfolk who perform the Karma 
Dharma vrat or ceremonial worship have to cook rice 
and the tender leaves and shoots of the aquatic creeper 
called in Hindi karml he sag [sRijRi % {Ipomoea 

nquatica — Order Convolvulac(s)~\ and partake of the same, 
{Note the similarity between the name of this plant and 
Karma — the first portion of the name of this festival, and 
Karam — the name of the god of luck mentioned hereafter.) 

It is in connection with the partaking of this cooked 
food that the following hitherto unpublished legend is 

^ Vide my paper entitled ; the KcLvmd> Dhdfma Festival of Jt^orth Bihar and 

its Mu 7 uld Analogues in The Journal of the Department of fetters of the University of 
Calcutta, yol IV, pp. 289-304'. 
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narrated in South Bihar. It should be noted that, in 
this legend, the omnipotence of the deity or godling 
Karani (or the god of luclv) has bet-n set forth. 

The Legekb. 

After all the celebrants had finished the performance 
of this ceremonial worship known as the Karma Bharma 
Drat, they cooked and ate rice and karmi he sag (Iponia'n 
aquatioa). 

But one of the celebrant- women j)roudly threw 
away the scum of the cooked rice into the heap of kitchen- 
refuse. At that place dwelt her Kamm ; or the god of 
luck). He was singed by the hot scum. As the result 
of this insult to the deity, all the wealth and property of 
that proud wmnian vanished in the course of the same 
night. On account of this, she became so much poverty- 
stricken that she had not the wherewithal to procure 
even a loin-cloth to put on. So she had to go about stark 
naked. 

Shortly afterwards, when she was going somewhere, 
a buffalo came towards her, brandishing his horns. This 
frightened her very much. But, as she wa.s stark naked, 
she could not call out for help. She, however, found a 
winnowing-fan lying upon the ground, which she picked 
up, and, with it, covered herself up so as to preserve her 
modesty. Seeing this, the buffalo laughed aloud. 

Seeing her distressed condition, her relatives and kins- 
men, instead of feeling any compassion Por her, deserted 
her and left her to her fate. 

Having been reduced to this woe-begone condition, 
she begged for a piece of tattered cloth from a beggar 
woman and, having put it on, went in search of employ- 
ment to the homestead of a cultivator who was transplant- 
ing paddy-seedlings. 
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Seeing her distressed condition, the cultivator engaged 
her; and she accordingly transplanted the paddy -seed- 
lings. The seedlings transplanted hy the other female 
labourers remained in their respective plots and grew up. 
But those transplanted by the luckless woman were 
washed away by the flood. 

Seeing this, the cultivator enquired of the luckless 
woman : “ How is this ? Why are the paddy-seedlings 
transplanted by the other women sticking to the ground 
and growing up ? But why are those transplanted by 
you being washed away ? However, as you have done 
some work, I shall pay you something.” 

When the cultivator paid up the u'ages to the other 
female labourers, all the money at his disposal was spent 
up. So he could not pay up anything to the luckless 
woman. Thei’eupoa addressing her, he said; “ I am 
unable to pay you anything to-day. Come to-morrow. 
I shall pay you two days’ wages in a lump.” 

At this, she went away and came back to the cultivator 
on the next day to receive her wages. But, on that day 
also, the money again ran short. 

Thereupon she thought within herself: “Perhaps I 
owed something to this cultivator in a. previous life. It 
is for this reason that I am not getting from him my due 
wages in this life. Let me go somewhere else in search 
of employment.” 

When she went in quest of work to another employer, 
the same sort of ill-luck befell her. At this, she said to 
herself : “ Ah me ! all this is due to my bad luck.” 

On hearing her lamentation, the deity Karam (or the 
god of luck) appeared before her and said: “Why are 
you invoking me ? You have already singed me with the 
hot scum of the cooked rice.” 

Hearing these words, she placed the fringe of her 
tattered clothing round her neck and, falling down at and 
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clasping the deity’s feet, wept and said : ‘‘When I have 
found you out, I shall not let you go unless and uutil you 
relent towards me and show me compassion.” 

The deity replied : “ If you act according to my 

instructions, my wrath will be appeased ; and I shall show 
you some favour.” 

Thereupon she said: “ Do be good enough to give me 
your instructions. I shall act up to the same.” 

The god of luck replied : “ Go away from this place 
and cross the seven seas. On arrival there, you will find 
enormous quantities of blood, pus, spittle and congealed 
phlegm. You should not entertain any feelings of 
disgust at the sight of these abominable things. But, 
on the other hand, you should besmear your body with 
the same. If, seein g your filth— besmeared body, people 
should ask you to leave • that place, don’t go away from 
there until the cold breath of the “ ^esha Serpent 
( ) ” will touch your body. When this breath will 
touch your body, the wrath of the god of luck towards 
you will be appeased.” 

The luckless woman acted up to these directions. 
Thereupon the wrath of the deity Karam (or the god 
of luck) towards her cooled do-Rm ; and, becoming 
favourably disposed towards her, he told her to go 
home. 

On arrival at home, she found her house bountifully 
supplied with the necessaries of life and lived there in 
happiness and prosperity. 

The most interesting features of the foregoing legend 
are : — 

{a) The device adopted by the godling Karam to 
demonstrate his omnipotence to his votaries, 

(5) The heroine’s covering her nakedness with a 
winnowing- fan, 

; (<?) The miraculous exhaustion of the money. 
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(d) The luckless womau’s crossing the seven seas and 
going to another country in order to regain her former 
happiness. 

^ besmearing herself with abominable tilth 

and expressing no disgust at the same. 

(J) The fact of the Sesha Naga’s cold breath touching 
the heroine’s body and putting an end to the curse that 
lay upon her. 

I shall, first of all, take up and discuss the point (a) 
supra. Whenever the votary of any Hindu deity happens 
to insult or otherwise displease him or her, the latter 
usually shows his or her wrath towards the former by 
subjecting him to all manner of trials and tribulations. 
When, after undergoing the same, the former is brought 
to a sense of the foolhardiness that had led him to offend 
the latter, and begs for mercy, the latter relents towards 
the former and restores him to his former happiness and 
prosperity. It i®, by means of this device, that the Hindu 
deities demonstrate their omnipotence to ther votaries and 
to the people of the world at large. 

This is exemplified by almost all the legends which 
are current in connection with the worship of every Hindu 
god and goddess. Nowhere is it more strikingly illustrated 
than in the legend connected with the deity Satyanarayana 
or Satyadeva u'hose worship is so popular throughout 
Northern India. It teems with instances of the afore*- 
mentioned device, of which a few are set forth below. 

When, in order to test the devotion to him of a purse- 
proud merchant who had arrived with boats laden with 
wealth and merchandise, the deity Satyadeva or Satya- 
narayapa assumed the guise of a Dapdin. or an ascetic 
and enquired of the former about the contents of his' 
boats, the merchant flouted the deity by giving fiippant 
replies to hii queries. At this, the deity became exceed- 
ingly wroth, and pronounced a curse upon the merchant, ' 
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whereupon the latter’s boats became filled with creepers 
and leaves. 

Seeing this miraculous metamorphosis of his mer- 
chandise, the merchant became stricken with great grief 
and set about to enquire inwardly about the reason of his 
sudden adversity. After carefully thinking over this 
matter, he came to the conclusion that it was the deity 
Satyanarayapa who, being offended with him on account 
of his flippancy, had pronounced on him a curse which had 
resulted in his sudden poverty. 

He, therefore, worshipped, with due rites and cere- 
monies, the deity Satyanarayaiia who thereupon became 
pleased with his returning faith in and devotion to himself, 
and, removing his former curse, pronounced a benediction 
upon him. On this, his boats again became filled with 
wealth and merchandise. 

Thereafter the merchant, accompanied by his son-in-law 
who had gone out with him on the trading tour, arrived 
at his native city. Hearing of their arrival, his daughter 
Halavati hurriedly finished her worship of the deity 
Satyauarayaua and, without partaking of the food-offerings 
presented to his deityship, went to the sea-side to see her 
husband. 

At this, the deity was exceedingly wroth and, to show 
his anger, spirited away her husband and caused her 
father’s boats to capsize in the sea. Thereupon she began 
to think over the matter and, as the result thereof, found 
out that the deity’s wrath was the cause of this fresh 
disaster. She, therefore, hurried hack home and partook 
of the food-offerings which she had left uneaten. Thereby 
the deity was propitiated and, to show his good will, caused 
her husband to re-appear and her father’s submerged boats 
to rise above the surface of the waters.' 

* fide my paper On the Worship of the Deity Batyandrayana in Northern. 
Xndio ” in The fo7irnal of the Anthropoloyiml Society of Bombay, Tol. XT, pp. '796-799, 
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Then again, there was a Eaja named Tungadhvaja. 
He had 100 sons and possessed great wealth and a goodly 
number of stores of grain. 

One day, he went out a-hunting j and, in the course 
of his chase after game, he arrived at a place where 
the cowherds were worshipping the deity Satyanarayaiaa. 
Out of haughtiness and pride, he neither made any 
obeisance to the deity nor did he partake of the food- 
offerings which were given him by the cowherds to eat. 
This act of studied insult greatly angered the deity who, 
to make the offending Raja feel the consequences of his 
wrath, brought about the death of his 100 sons and 
destroyed all his wealth and stores of grain. 

When the Raja came to know that the wrath of the 
deity Satyanarayaiia was the cause of all his trials and 
tribulations, he went to the place where the cowherds had 
worshipped his deityship and made pwja to him with due 
rates and ceremonies. 

This appeased the deity’s wrath, whereupon the Raja’s 
100 sons came to life again ; and the Raja himself got back 
all his wealth and stores of grain.’ 

Then I come to the point (6). This incident has a well- 
known parallel in the English Bii.le in which Eve is 
represented as covering Im' nakedness loith a fig-leaf when 
she began to feel the sense of modesty after being tempted 
by Satan. Also compare it with the following incident 
which occurs in the legend of the goddess Andhesvari 
which is current in the district of Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal. In this legend, it is stated that, when the mer- 
chant’s youngest daughter-in-law went to fill her jar with 
water from a tank, she was overtaken by a Raja’s army. 
Feeling apprehensive of meeting with violence at the hands 
of the Raja’s soldiers, she began to weep bitterly and 

^.Qp,cit,f,p,S00^ 



invoked the goddess Andhesvari to rescue her from this 
dangerous situation. Hearing her piteous cries, the goddess 
appeared before her in the guise of a Brahmana woman, 
and, addressing her, said : “ Take seven leaves of the tina- 
tree. Shut up yow eyes ; tack the leaves one to another^ 
and, covering yourself tip loith this leaf-covering, remain 
concealed underneath the tree. If the Baja’s soldiers 
should go away, you should get up, and, taking away the 
leaf-covering, should go home joyfully.” ’ 

Then I shall take up the point (c) mentioned supra. 
I have not been able to find in Indian folklore any parallel 
to this incident, namely, the miraculous exhaustion of 
the money. But there is, in Greek mythology, the legend of 
Tantalus which, if not exactly parallel to this incident, is 
the nearest approach to it. Now, Tantalus was a King of 
Lydia, son of Zeus, and father of Niobe and Pelops. 
The Greek poets say that, for some heinous sin committed 
by him, lie was condemned to remain in Hades and 
punished with an unquenchable thirst. He was immersed 
up to his chin in a stream of water. Whenever he tried to 
slake his thirst with the water from that stream, it flowed 
away from him. Then again, there hung over his head 
the branch of a tree richly loaded with fruits of a deli- 
cious flavour. Whenever he attempted to pluck these 
fruits, they toere carried atoay from his reach hy a sudden 
gmt of wind. This miraculous flowing away of the water, 
and the carrying away of the fruits, from the reach of 
Tantalus are incidents analogous, if not similar, to the 
miraculous exhaustion of the money. 

Then I come to the point (d). This incident is 
common enough in Indian folktales. In one folktale, the 
heroine’s abode is across the seven seas. In a second one, 
the hero of the tale has to cross seven rivers in order to 

‘ Vide ray paper entitled; “ On the Worship of the Ooddees Andhssvan" iv The 
Journal of the Anthropological Society d>f Bombay^ . Yol, XI, p. 709. 
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reach the heroine. In a third folk-tale, the seventh 
queen goes across seven oceans} {Note that seven is a 
sacred number.) 

Then there is the point (e) for discussion. Although 
I have not come across any exact parallel of this incident, 
there are, in Indian folklore, analogous instances of the 
heroine’s performing tasks of a very disgusting nature 
with the greatest alacrity and without feeling any disgust 
at all. 

Take, for instance, the legend which is recited,' in the 
village of Pahchthupi in the Kandi subdivision of the 
district of Murshidahad, on the occasion of the worship 
of Lakshml, the goddess of wealth, on a Thursday in the 
light fortnight of the months of Pausha (December- 
January), Ohaitra (March- April), and Bhadra (August- 
Seplember). In this legend, the heroine is stated to have 
licked out with her tongue and wiped out with the hair 
of her head, the excreta of a goddess whom she had 
offended, as will appear from the following abstract 
thereof : — 

When Lakshml, the goddess of wealth, found out 
that every god and goddess, excepting herself, were 
worshipped by the people of the mundane world, she 
resolved upon promulgating therein the worship of her 
own self. With this object in view, she deputed Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, to the Eanr of the nearest country to 
request her to inaugurate her worship so that, by follow- 
ing the latter’s example, all the people of this world might 
worship her. 

When Kuvera came to the Eaiji and informed her of 
the goddess’ request, she refused to comply with it, saying 
that she had so many other duties to attend to that she 
could not possibly perform this new job that was being 

^ A Survey of the lncide7its m Modern Indian Folktales appended to Steel’s Tales 
of the Panjab, London., Maomillan & Co*, 1894, p. 392* 
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entrusted to Her. Not content with tMs refusal, she 
further ordered her servants to expel the goddess’ 
messenger from the precincts of the palace. In carrying 
out her orders, they maltreated Kuvera. 

Having been subjected to this insult and maltreatment, 
Huvera went back to Lakshrai in a towering rage and 
informed her of what had taken place. 

When the goddess heard of the scurvy treatment that 
had been meted out to her messenger, she became exceed- 
ingly wroth with the Raiil and pronounced a curse upon 
her and her husband, dooming them to the total loss of 
their property and to be reduced to abject poverty. 

As the result of this curse, the Rani began to vomit 
from her mouth flames of Are which not only destroyed 
her palace hut also devastated the entire countryside, 
burning up the stan ling crops and the entire vegetation. 
At the same time, all the belongings— both animate and 
inanimate — of her husband, the Raja, were also miracu- 
lously destroyed. 

When the Raja came to know that all this ruin had 
been inflicted upon him an account of the scurvy treat- 
ment which his Rint had meted out to Kuvera, the 
messenger of the goddess of wealth, he determined to have 
her killed. With this object in view, he ordered the public 
executioner to take her to the forest and there lo put her 
to death. But, feeling compassion for her, the execu- 
tioner did not kill her but simply set her free in the 
forest. Then, returning home, he falsely gave the Raja 
to understand that he had killed her. 

While wandering about in the forest, the accursed 
Rap,! saved the nestlings of two birds named Bihangama 
and Bihahgami from death. Out of gratitude for this 
act of benefit, the two birds informed their benefactress 
that all her and her husband’s tribulations were due to 
the anathema that had been pronounced upon her bv 
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Lakshml and that, if she would go to the goddess’ abode 
and serve her in the capacity of a menial, the latter would 
be so far propitiated as would lead her to withdraw the 
curse and restore her and her husband to their former 
happiness and prosperity. 

Hearing these words, the accursed Rani agreed to act 
up to the birds’ advice. Thereupon Bihahgama and 
Bihangaml spread out their wings conjointly on which 
she took her seat. Thus seated, she was conveyed across 
seven seas and thirteen rivers [this is another instance 
of the incident {d) mentioned supra] and landed in the 
dominions of the goddess of wealth. 

Arrived there, she entered the service of the goddess 
Lakshml in the capacity of a maid-servant and began to 
remove the latter’’ s excreta by lio'kmg up the same tcith her 
tongue and wiping it out with the hair of her head. 

When the goddess Lakshml came to know that the 
accursed Rapl was serving her in the capacity of the most 
degraded scavenger with the greatest alacrity, her wrath 
towards the latter was entirely appeased. As the result 
of this, she withdrew her anathema upon the latter and 
pronounced a benedietion upon her. Under the influence 
of this blessing, she and her husband were restored to 
their former prosperity and happiness. 

Thenceforward the Raja and the Rajjl began to 
worship the goddess Lakshml with due rites and cere- 
monies. Following their example, all the people of this 
mundane world also performed the same worship.' 

Then again, in a legend which is recited in connection 
with the worship of ^itala, the goddess of small-pox, an 
incident analogous to the aforementioned one, occurs 
and is to the effect that the heroine has to lick the 

1 Vrata Katha (in Bengali). By Srimatl KiranabSlS DSsi. Published by the 
Bmg^ya-Bahitya-farishat from its Booms No. 24311 , Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
1319 B. S., pp. 84-99. 
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putrid carcase of a dead animal without feeling any disgust 
whatever. This worship takes place on the sixth day 
in the bright fortnight of the month of Magha ( J anuary- 
Februaiy). 

This legend sets forth that, in the days of yore, a Eianl 
refused to worship the goddess Sitala. Thereupon the 
latter pronounced an anathema upon her. Under the 
influence of this curse, she and her husband, the Raja, 
lost all their wealth and worldly belongings. 

At this, the Raja got very much angry with his spouse 
and banished her to the wilderness. Thei’e she wandered 
about, as a destitute beggar, invoking the goddess ^itala 
to take pity on her. 

Hearing these piteous cries, Sitala in the guise of an old 
woman appeared before her and, addressing hei*, said : “ Go 
to such and such a place. There you will find a pot of 
curdled milk (dalii). Take it up with you and go to such 
and such a place where you will find the putrid carcase of 
a dead dog lying full of maggots. Besmear the carcase 
with the curdled milk and then lick it with your tongue. 
If you lick it without feeling any disgust^ the curse icill he 
removed ; and you will be t'estored to your lost prosperity. 
Should you, however, feel any disgust while licking it, the 
curse will continue upon you.” 

Hearing this advice, the Rani made up her mind to act 
up to it. Accordingly she went to the spot indicated by 
the goddess and, taking up with her the pot of dahi which 
she found there, went to the other place where the cai’case 
of the dead dog lay putrefying and full of maggots. 

Arrived there, she shut her eyes and, besmearing the 
carcase mth the dahi, licked it without feeling any disgust 
ivhatever. On opening her eyes, she found before her a 
dolly in the likeness of a dog, made of clotted cream 
ngi) which she had been licking with her tongue. 
(iVofe that this is an instance of miraculous substitution.) 
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Thereby she and her husband, the Raja, got back their lost 
wealth and worldly possessions. 

Lastly, there remains the point (/) for consideration. It 
is the carious incident of the ^esha Naga’s (or Serpent’s) 
cold breath touching the heroine’s body and putting an 
end to the curse that lay upon her. 

I have not been able to find out any parallel of this 
incident. 



On Two New Types of Accumulation Drolls 

By 

Saeat Chandra Mitba, Esq., M.A. 

In a previous paper, ^ I have shewn that Aceuniulation 
Drolls or Cumulative Folktales are stories in which the 
narrative goes on by means of short and pithy sentences, 
and, at every step of which, all the previous steps thereof 
are repeated, till, at last, the whole series of steps thereof 
are recapitulated. I have further shewn therein that 
these Cumulative Folktales may be classified under 
three classes or types, namely, (1) the Titty Mouse Type; 
(2) the Old Woman and Pig Type; and (3) the Henny 
Penny Type. 

In that paper, I have fully discussed all the Accumu- 
lation Drolls of the second class, that is to say, of the Old 
Woman and Pig Type, and have also published a Bihari 
and a Bengali variant classifiable under that category. 

In this paper, I shall deal with three Accumulation 
Drolls or Cumulative Folktales which have been dis- 
covered in recent years, but which have not yet been 
studied and discussed from the folklorist’s point of view. 
I shall shew, later on, that these three stories will have 
to be classified under two new types. 

Two of the three Cumulative Folktales are current 
among two Mongoloid tribes of people who have their 
habitat in the hill-tracts of North-Eastern India and who 
speak languages belonging to the Kuki-Chin group of the 

^ Vide my paper on An Accumulation Droll and Rhyme from Bihar ^ ^vith 
Eeniarhs on Accumulation Drolls ** in The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. liXX, Parti III, Xo 2 (for 1901), pp, 99-104, 
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Tibeto-Burman family of speech. While the third one 
is current among the Burmese — a race of people having 
close ethnic affinity with the two aforementioned 
Mongoloid tribes. 

The Aimols constitute a small tribe which belongs 
to the Kuki-Chin group of the Tibeto-Burman family. 
They have their habitat in the hills which hem in the 
Valley of Manipur. A small colony of this tribe also lives 
in a village named Aimol which is situated in the 
southern part of the Manipur Valley. It is stated that 
these colonist are only the small remnants of a larger 
tribe of Aimols which is alleged by these tribesmen to 
have come over to these parts from the direction of 
Tipperah. In the beginning of the present century, the 
total number of their population was roughly estimated 
at from 500 to 1,000. 

The Accumulation Droll, which is current among the 
Aimols of the Manipur Valley, and which is entitled ; 
“ Soio Warts came on the Toad^s Bach” is as follows : 

(1) In the olden times, there lived a man named 
Chemchongsaipa. One day, when he was whetting his 
axe on the bank of a river, a shrimp stung him on the 
leg with its claws. 

(2) At this, Chemchongsaipa got cross, and felled 
down a khamn tree (of which the fruit is as large as a 
\vater-melon). 

(3) At this, the khamn tree got angry, and let fall 

one of its large fruits, which dropped down on the back 
of::a0OCk, V - ^ 

(4) At this, the cock got cross, and, with his feet, dug 
out an ants’ nest. 

(o) At this, the ants became angry, and nipped the tail 
of a snake with their mandibles. 

(6) At this, the snake got cross, and stung a boar 
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(7) At this, the boar got cross, and dug up a plantain 
tree with his tusks. 

(8) At this, a bat, which lived in the roots of the 
plantain tree, got cross, and flew into the ear of an 
elephant, 

(9) At this, the elephant got cross, and rolled down 
a mortar. 

(10) The mortar, when it rolled down, fell plump upon 
a widow’s house, and demolished it. 

(11) At this, the widow got cross, and began to 
reproach the delinquents in the following way : — 

{a) Addressing the mortar, she said : “ As you have 
demolished my house, pay me a fine.” 

To this the mortar replied; “I won’t pay you the 
fine, as the elephant rolled me down, which caused me 
to demolish your house.” 

{b) Then addressing the elephant, she said : “ As 

you have rolled down the mortar which, while rolling 
down, fell upon my house and demolished it, pay me a 
fine,” 

To this the elephant replied : “ I won’t pay you the 
fine, as a bat flew into my ear, which made me cross and 
caused me to roll down the mortar which had demolished 
your house.” 

(e) Then addressing the bat, she said : “ As you 
flew into the ear of the elephant who, being angered 
thereby, rolled down the mortar which fell upon my 
house and demolished it, pay me a fine.” 

To this the bat replied : “ I won’t pay you the fine, 
as a boar uprooted a plantain tree in the roots of which 
I lived. This made me cross and caused me to fly into 
the elephant’s ear.” 

(d) Then addressing the boar, she said; As you 
have uprooted the plantain tree in the roots of which 
there lived a bat who, being angered thereby, flew into 
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the ear of an elephant who, being made cross thereby, 
rolled down a mortar which fell upon my house and 
demolished it, pay me a fine.” 

To this the boar replied ; “ I won’t pay you the fine, 
as a snake stung me on the leg, which angered me and 
caused me to uproot the plantain tree in the roots of 
which the bat lived.” 

(e) Then addressing the snake, she said ; “ As you 

have stung a boar on the leg, who, being angered there- 
by, has uprooted a plantain tree in which a bat lived, 
who, being made cross thereby, flew into the ear of an 
elephant who, being angered thereby, rolled down a 
mortar which fell upon my house and demolished it, 
pay me a fine.” 

To this the snake replied : “ I won’t pay you the 

fine, as the ants nipped my tail with their mandibles, 
which made me cross and caused me to sting the boar on 
the leg.” 

{/) Then addressing the ants, she said: “You 
nipped the tail of the snake with your mandibles, which 
angered him and caused him to sting the boar on the 
leg, which angered the latter and made him uproot the 
plantain tree in which the bat lived. This made the 
bat cross and caused him to fly into the ear of the 
elephant who, being angered thereby, rolled down the 
mortar which fell upon my house and demolished it. So 
pay me a fine.” 

To this the ants replied : “ We won’t pay you the fine, 
as a cock dug out our nest with his feet. This made us 
angry and caused us to nip the snake’s tail with our 
mandibles.” 

(g) Then addressing the cock, she said: “You dug 
up with your feet the ants’ nest. This made the ants 
cross and caused them to nip the tail of a snake with 
their mandibles. This angered the snake who, thereupon, 
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stung a boar on the leg. This made the boar angry who, 
thereupon, uprooted a plantain tree in which a bat lived. 
This made the hat cross, who, thereupon, flew into the 
ear of an elephant who, being angered thereby, rolled 
down a mortar which fell upon my house and demolished 
it. Therefore pay me a fine.” 

To this the cock replied: “I won’t pay you the 
fine, as the fruit of a khanm tree fell upon my back, 
made me cross, and, therefore, led me to dig up the ants’ 
nest with my feet.” 

(A) Then addressing the Miami tree, she said ; “ You 

dropped down your big fruit upon the back of a cock 
who, being angered thereby, dug up an ants’ nest with 
his feet. This made the ants cross and caused them to 
nip a snake’s tail with their mandibles. This angered 
the snake who, thereupon, bit a boar upon the leg. The 
boar, getting angry at this, uprooted a plantain tree in 
which a bat lived. Thereupon the bat got cross and flew 
into the ear of an elephant who, being angered thereby, 
rolled down a mortar which fell upon my house and 
demolished it. Therefore pay me a fine.” 

To this the kJumm tree replied : “ I won’t pay you 

the fine, as Ohemohongsaipa felled me down. This 
made me cross and caused me to drop down my big fruit 
upon the cock’s back.” 

{i) Then addressing Ohemohongsaipa, she said : “You 
felled down a Miami tree which, getting cross thereat, 
dropped down one of its big fruits upon the back of a 
cock who, being angered thereby, dug up an ants’ nest 
with his feet. This made the ants angry and caused 
them to nip a snake’s tail with their mandibles. This 
made the snake cross and led him to sting a boar on the 
leg, who, being angered thereby, uprooted a plantain tree 
in which a bat lived, The bat got cross thereat and 
flew ; into the ear of an elephant who, getting angry 
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thereat, rolled down a mortar which fell upon my house 
and demolished it. So pay me a fine.” 

To this Chemchongsaipa replied : “ I won’t pay you 
the fine, as a shrimp stung me on the leg with its claws. 
This made me cross and caused me to fell down the 
Mawm tree.” 

' (y) Then addressing the shrimp, she said : “You stung 

Chemchongsaipa on the leg with your nippers. This 
made him cross and caused him to fell down the IcJiaum 
tree which, getting angry thereat, dropped down one of 
its large fruits Upon a cock’s hack. The cock, being 
angered tliereby, dug up an ants’ nest with his feet. 
This made the ants cross and caused them to nip the 
tail of a snake with their mandibles. The snake, being 
angered thereby, stung a boar upon the leg, who, getting 
cross thereat, uprooted a plantain tree in which a bat 
lived. This made the bat angry and led him to fly into 
the ear of an elephant Who, getting cross ther^t, rolled 
down a mortar which fell upon riiy house and demolished 
it. So pay me a fine.” 

To this demand, the shrimp did not make any 
response whatever, though it was repeatedly asked to do 
so. 

Seeing the shrimp’s stolid silence, she enquired of it : 
“ Do let me know whether you would like to lie in hot 
or in cold water.” 

This time, the shrimp broke silence and replied : 
" Lady ! I would much rather lie in cold water. ” 

Accordingly she and the other creatures assembled 
there, placed the shrimp in cold water ; which having 
been done, it made gibes at them and swam away, saying s 
“ I am too clever for creatures like you all.” 

(A;) Hearing its gibes and taunts, they all got very 
angry and asked the elephant to suck up the water 
wherein the shrimp was living* This he did till thO' 
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river was dry. Then they captured the shrimp and 
killed it. 

( 1 ) Then they gave the dead shrimp to a toad to get 
it cooked by him. 

Shortly afterwards, they enquired of the toad : “ Has 
the shrimp been cooked ? ” 

The toad replied : “ Yes, it has been cooked and is 
ready to be served up.” 

They thereupon said : “ Do be good enough to carve 
it for us.” 

Instead of giving them the shrimp-meat, the toad 
gave them only the shrimp-broth. 

Thereupon all of them enquired of the toad : “ Where 
is the meat of the shrimp ? ” 

To this the toad replied : “ Old fellows ! in tasting 
the flavour of the meat, I accidentally swallowed the 
whole of the shrimp.” 

At this, all of them got very cross, pinched the toad 
on the back, and then left that place. 

Since then, toads have got on their backs warts caused 
by the pinching.^ 

Now the most interesting feature of the foregoing 
Aimol Accumulation Droll or Cumulative Folktale is its 
petiological character ; that is to say, it accounts for the 
origin of the physical peculiarity of an animal, which 
peculiarity, in the present ease, is the warts on the toad’s 
back. 

Curiously enough, there is current among another 
Tibeto-Burman race of people, namely, the Mikirs 
of Assam, a similar Accumulation liroll of an setiological 
character. This Mikir Cumulative Folktale, which is 

1 The literal Englisli translation of this Aimol Accnmtilation Broil is given at pp, 
224-225 of Part III of Vol. Ill of Grrierson*s Linguistic Survey of India. X have, 
however, given, in this paper, the narrative in Day own words so as to bring out the 
fnll folklore signifioance of the story^ 
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entitled : “ 2%^ Story of a Frogf and which gives an 
aceount of the origin of the grey spots on a frog’s 
body, and of the thin and slim waist of the ant, is as 
follows;— 

(1) Once upon a time, a large black ant was carrying 
a meal of rice for his uncle. 

(2) A frog, who was sitting in the road, told the ant ; 
“ You must creep under me. Otherwise I won’t let you 
pass.” 

(3) Accordingly the ant crept under the frog. There- 
upon the frog sat down flat upon the ant’s back. This 
made the ant cross and caused him to give a sharp nip 
to the frog’s loins, 

(4) This made the frog angry and caused him to jump 
upon an old squirrel’s ladder which, in consequence 
thereof, got broken to pieces. 

(5) At this, the old squirrel got cross and cut in twain 
the stem of a gourd-creeper (which bad a gourd-fruit 
growing on it). 

(6) At this, the gourd-fruit got angry and fell 
plump upon the back of a wild boar. 

(7) At this, the wild boar became cross and uprooted 
a plantain tree. 

(8) At this, the plantain tree became angry, fell 
upon a sparrow’s nest, and broke it, 

(9) At this, the sparrow got cross and flew into the 
ear of a deaf elephant. 

(10) This angered the deaf elephant and caused him 
to dig up a rook. 

(11) This made the rock cross and caused it to roll 
down, fall upon a Raja’s son, and to kill him. 

(a) Thereupon the Raja began to try the case 
with a view to punish the delinquent who was respon- 
sible for bringing about his son’s death. 

He said; “Who has killed my son?” 
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. The parties assembled there replied : “ O Raja ! it’s 
the rock that rolled down, fell upon your son, and 
killed him.” . 

(6) Thereupon the Raja summoned the rock and 
enquired of it : “ Rock, rock ! why did you roll down, 
fall upon my son, and kill him?” 

The rock replied : “ O Raja ! how could I help rolling 
down, falling upon your son, and killing him ? The 
deaf elephant dug me up and pushed me. So I rolled 
down, fell upon your son, and killed him.” 

(c) Thereupon the Raja summoned the elephant and 
enquired of him : " 0 elephant ! why did you dig up 
the rock ? ” 

The elephant replied : “ O Raja ! how could I help 
digging up the rock? As the sparrow flew into my 
ear, I became maddened with rage; and so I dug up 
the rock.” 

(d) Thereupon the Raja summoned the sparrow and 
asked of him : “ 0 sparrow ! why did you fly into the 
elephant’s ear ? ” 

The sparrow replied : “ 0 Raja ! how could I help 
flying into the elephant’s ear ? As the plantain tree 
fell upon my nest and demolished it, I became greatly 
troubled in mind ; and so I flew^ into the elephant’s ear.” 

(e) Thereupon the Raja summoned the plantain tree 
and enquired of it : " O plantain tree ! why did you fall 
upon the sparrow’s nest and break it ? ” 

The plantain tree replied : “ O Raja ! how could I 
help falling upon the sparrow’s nest and breaking it? 
As the wild boar uprooted me, and as I had no roots 
whereby to stand, I was obliged, to fall down upon the 
sparrow’s nest and break it.” 

(/) Thereupon the Raja summoned the wild boar 
and asked him : • “ O wild boar ! why did you upi’oot 
the plantain tree ? ’’ 
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The -wild boar replied : “ 0 Eaja ! how could I help 
uprooting the plantain tree? As the gourd dropped 
down plump. upon my back, I was agonized with pain; 
and so I uprooted the plantain tree.” 

iff) Thereupon the Eaja summoned the gourd, and 
enquired of it : “ O gourd I why did you fall down upon 
the wild hoar’s back ? ” 

The gourd replied ; “ 0 Raja ! how could I help 
falling down upon the wild boar’s back? As the 
squirrel cut through the stem whereby I held on to 
the creeper, I was obliged to fall down upon the wild 
boar’s back.” 

(A) Thereupon the Raja summoned the squirrel and 
asked him ; “ O squirrel ! why did you cut through the 
stem of the gourd?” 

The squirrel replied; “O Raja! how could I help 
cutting through the stem of the gourd ? The frog 
jumped on to my ladder and thereby broke it. As 
I had no means of exit, I was obliged to cut through the 
stem of the gourd-creeper.” 

(i) Thereupon the Raja summoned the frog and 
enquired: “O frog! why did you jump on to the 
squirrel’s ladder and, thereby, break it ? ” 

The frog replied ; “ O Raj§ ! how could I help 
jumping on to the squirrel’s ladder and, thereby, breaking 
it ? A large black ant stung me severely on the loins 
with its mandibles. Smaiting under the pain of the 
sting, I lost all control over myself; and so I was 
obliged to jump on to the squirrel’s ladder and thereby 
to break it.” 

(J) Thereupon the RajsL summoned the ant and 
enquired of it: “0 ant ! why did you sting the frog 
severely on the loins ? ” 

The ant replied : “O Raja! how could I help stinging 
the frog on the loin,s? , I was carrying a meal of rice 
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for my uncle; The frog stopped me and said I won’t 
let you pass on. So you must creep under me.” I 
was, therefore, obliged to creep under him. As soon as 
I had done so, he sat down flat upon my back. It is 
for this reason that I stung him severely on the loins 
with my mandibles.” 

(k) Taking all the facts and circumstances into 
his consideration, the Raja decided that both the ant 
and the frog were equally responsible for his son’s death. 
Therefore, by way of punishing them, he tied the ant 
tightly round the waist with a hair of a man’s head. 
It is for this reason that, since then, the ant’s waist is 
very thin and slim. Thereafter the frog was beaten 
severely with the stinging nettle. It is on account of 
this that, since that time, the frog’s body has become 
spotted all over.^ 

The following comparative statement of the incidents 
in the Aimol Accumulation Droll and the Mikir 
Cumulative Folktale will show how great is the similarity 
between the two stories : — 


Numbers and descriptions of the Numbers and descriptions of the 

incidents in the Aimol corresponding incidents in the 

Accumulation Droll. Mikir Cumulative Folktale, 


1. 

A slxriinp stung a man. 



2. 

The man cut down a tree. 

5. 

The squirrel cut down a 




creeper. 

3. 

The tree dropped down a 

6 . 

The creeper dropped down its 


fruit upon the hack of a 


fruit upon the back of a 


cock. 


wild boar. 

4. 

The cock dug out an ants’ 




nest. 



5. 

The ants stung a snake. 

3. 

An ant bit a frog. 

6. 

The snake stung a boar. 



7. 

The boar uprooted a plantain 

7. 

The wild boar uprooted a 


tree. 


plantain tree. 

1 

The above version is an abridged one 

made by me from the literal English 


translation of the Mikir Cumulative ’ Folktale which is published at pages 46-48 of 
The Mihirs by E), Stack, London r David Nutt. 1908, 
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Nnmbers and descriptions of the 
incidents in the Aimol 
Accumnlation Droll. 

8. A batj which lived in the 

plantain tree, flew into the 
ear of an elephant. 

9. The elephant rolled down a 

mortar. 

10. The mortar fell upon and 
demolished the house of a 
widow. 

Sequel. 

The widow, whose house was demo- 
lished, demanded from the 
delinquents a fine which they 
refused to pay. The shrimp was 
ultimately punished with death. 
The dead shrimp was given to 
a toad who was ordered to cook 
it. While cooking it, he 
gobbled it up. For this mis- 
deed, he was severely pinched 
by way of punishment. This 
pinching caused the warts on 
the toad’s back, which have 
remained ever since then. 


Numbers and descriptions of the 
corresponding incidents in the 
Mikir Cumulative Folktale. 

8. The plantain tree fell upon 

and broke the nest of a 

sparrow. 

9. The sparrow flew into the ear 

of an elephant. 

10. The elephant dug up a rock. 

11. The rock fell upon and killed 

the son of a RajS. 

Sequel.. 

The Raja, whose son had been 
killed, tried all the delinquents 
and adjudged both the ant and 
the frog to he guilty. They 
were both punished ; the frog 
being, by way of punishment, 
beaten with the stinging nettle. 
This biting caused the grey 
spots on the frog’s body, which 
have remained ever since then. 


I am of opinion that the Aimol version of the folLtale 
is the original and that the Mikirs borrowed the story 
from the Aimols, gave it a local coloring of their own, and 
tacked on to it Hindu ideas, as is evidenced by the 
introduction thereinto of a Eaja, instead of their tribal 
chieftain. 

The story-radical, which is deducible from the foregoing 
Aimol and TVfi kir Accumulation Drolls, is as follows: — 

(1) An animal or a plant hurts another animal or 
plant, or causes injury to the latter’s property, and thereby 
angers the latter. j . 
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(2) The latter animal or plant, in its fit of anger, 
hurts a third animal or plant, or causes injury to the 
third party’s property, and thereby angers the third party. 

(3) Other animals or plants act in the same way, till 
the last animal, in its fit of anger, throws down a heavy 
object which falls upon and injures a man’s property or 
kills the latter’s son. 

(4f) An enquiry is held ; and the animal or animals, 
who are primarily responsible for the loss of property 
or the death, are punished. 

We shall now see whether the aforementioned story- 
radical of the Aimol and the Mikir Accumulation Drolls 
fits into any one of the three undermentioned Types 
which have been formulated by the Folklore Society of 
London V: — 

“ 68. Titty Mouse Type 

1. Animals act in partnership; one dies, the other 
mourns. 

2. Other objects mourn in sympathy till there is 
universal calamity.” 

"69. Old Woman and Tig Type: 

1. Old woman cannot get pig over stile ; she asks dog, 
stick, fire, water, ox, butcher, rope, rat, cat to help her. 

2. Oat does so on condition, and sets rest in motion 

till pig jumps over stile.” ' 

"70. JEenny-Tenny Type: 

1. Hen thinks sky is falling, goes to tell king, 
meets cock, goose, turkey. 

2. At last they meet fox, who leads them to his own 
den and eats them up.” 

^ The Handbook of IPolklore, By 0. S. Biirae, Priafced for flie Polk-Loi*© Society 
by Sidgwick and Jaokeonj Limited, 1914, p. 365. 
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We find that the story-radical of the Aimol and the 
Mikir Accumulation Drolls does not fit into any one 
of the aforementioned three Types. I am, therefore, 
of opinion that the Aimol and the Mikir Cumulative 
Eolktales belong to an altogether new type which I have 
named “ The Man and the Shrimp TypeT 

Akin to the foregoing Cumulative Folktales is 
the following Burmese Accumulation Droll which is 
entitled : 

“ The Drop of Money ” ; 

(1) Once upon a time, a king let fall a wee little drop 
of honey on the floor of his palace. 

(2) Seeing the drop of honey, a fly flew down to 
sip it. 

(3) Seeing the fly, a lizard, which was lying close 
by, gobbled it up. 

(1) Seeing the lizard, a cat, which was close at hand, 
killed it. 

(5) Seeing the cat, a dog killed it. 

(6) Seeing that the dog had killed his cat, the owner of 
the cat beat it severely with a stick and broke its riba. 

(7) Seeing that the cat’s owner had mercilessly beaten 
his dog, the dog’s master drew his dah and, with it, slew 
the former. 

(8) Thereupon the friends of the murdered owner 
of the cat attacked the murderer whose friends, in their 
turn, attacked the former. Thereupon a bloody fight 
ensued in which many w^ere wounded and many Avere 
killed. 

(9) Seeing this bloody tight, the king, at the head of 
his guards, rushed into the melee in order to separate 
the tw'o parties of combatants. But, instead of being 
able to do so, he himself was slain by a member of one of 
tlie parties. 
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(10) On the death of the king, civil war broke out 
in his kingdom. In the course of this war, many people 
were slain, and the whole country was devastated. 

(11) Seeing that the kingdom had been greatly 
weakened by the civil war, a neighbouring king attacked 
it and very easily conquered it.’ 

The story-radical, which is deduoible from the 
foregoing Burmese Cumulative i’olk tale, is as follows : — 

(1) One animal kills another; then the first one is 
killed by a third ; and so on. 

(2) Then the owner of the last animal killed, severely 
beats the animal that killed his animal. 

(3) Then the owner of the chastised animal kills the 
man who chastised his animal. 

(4) Then the partisans of the murdered man and of 
the murderer engage in a bloody fight in which the king 
of the country is killed. 

(6) On this, civil war breaks out in, and weakens the 
country which is finally conquered by another king. 

We find that this story-radical does not fit into any 
one of the aforementioned four types. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that the foregoing 
Burmese Cumulative Bolktale belongs to an altogether 
new type which I have named “ The Drop of Honey 
Type” 

We hope that the storiologists of Europe and America 
will accept the two new story-radicals which I have 
formulated supra. 

^ Abridged from the English translation of the Burmese folktale which is 
IKiblished at pages 109- iii of , legenda of Burma bj J. S. M. Ward, 

liondon : Biackie and Son, Limited, 1916. 


The Kahun Sothic= Rising, II 

By 

H. Bkuce Hannah. 

In The Cmnbridge Ancient BAstory, Vo). I, at p. 169 
—while rightly rejecting Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
suggestion that the 12th Roniic (Ancient “Egyptian”) 
dynasty should l)e pushed back a whole Sothie period, 
yet unable to see exactly eye to eye with those who hold 
that the dynasty commenced somewhere about B. 0. 2000, 
whom, however, he says he follows “ in a modified form ” — 
Dr. H. E. Hall sums up thus — 

“ In the present writer’s view, there must have been 

some mistake in the original observation of the star 

Until the astronomical date is confirmed by another 
recorded observation in another reign, we are not justified 
in assuming that the Xllth Dynasty ended so late as 
1788 B. 0., or even 70 years earlier. Provisionally it 
would seem best to assume the round date 2000 B. 0. for 
the end of Dynasty XII. This would satisfy all the 
requirements of our other knowledge. But it must be 
borne in mind that the majority of writers accept the 
later date which it seems difficult to reconcile with the 
facts.” 

As regards these “ facts ” — the reference being to all 
that lies between the 12th and the 18th dynasties — the 
enquirer may very usefully read what Professor Breasted 
has to say on the subject {Eistonj of Egypt, o. xi). 

Dr. Hall’s suggestion that “ there must have been some 
mistake in the original observation of the star,” can be 
readily disposed of. Such a mistake is at least highly 
improbable. -We are not giyen merely a bare date. 
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Associated with it is also a good deai of supplementary 
information. The Rising is said to have taken place in 
the 7th I’egnal year of Senwosri III of tlie 12th dynasty 
(otherwise known as Sennsert III, or Usert-Sen III), and 
in the 120th ordinary year of the dynasty itself. More- 
over, we are told that the second king of the dynasty, 
Senwosri I, in his third regnal year (which was B.C. 
1968|||), decided to erect a temple to the Sun-god at On, 
and that, at the beginning of a 6'ed-period (one fell in 
B.C. 196‘I||~), the foundations of this temple were 
completed. All these conditions must be satisfied in any 
determination of what we consider to be the correct date 
of the occurrence. And the result must dove-tail into 
what we know of general history. The calendar date 
mentioned in the priestly report is “ the 15th day of the 
8th month.” In this connection we can base our calcu- 
lations either on the so-called Solar-Year calendar, or 
on the Sothic-Year calendar. By the former, which 
starts with 0-1 Thoth on the Natural Clock at the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, the 16th of the 8th month 
means the I5th of Pharmuthi. By the latter, which 
starts with 0-1 Bpiphi on the Natural Clock, i. e., from 
30 Aries, the 15th of the 8th month means the 16th of 
Mekhir. 

Now, Dr. Hail himself does not dispute the usually 
accepted Sothic period in which the 12th dynasty 
flourished ; so that, in that respect, we know where we 
are. Pirst, then, let us take the I5th day of Pharmuthi, 
and (setting down all Sothic- Risings from 0, as they 
occur during a/i^ cycle based on a Spheroid, or Year-form, 
of 366 ascertain precisely where it falls in the cycle, 
ie., its exact cyclical value in spheroidal years. 

On the basis of the 365^° Spheroid, which gives a 
cycle of 1,461 spheroidal years, the Risings (occurring 
annually 4 times successively on each calendar day) are 
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represented, per clay, by 4^ spheroidal years, and, per 
month, by 121f|| spheroidal years. Thus, we have — 


Thoth ■ 

l-:iO 

1 j 3 9 b 

Padphi . 

1-30 

1 .> 1 3 « n 
* ^ -rsiT 

,x\t%T 

1-30 

' 1'4>|:.3 0 0 

Khoiak ... ■ 

1-30 

1 4) 1 .3 0 9 

Tybi ^ 

1-30 

1 .) 1 3 6 0 
■*'^■*-4 8 0 

Mekhir ... v 

1-30 

14)1 33 0 

'Pharnenotli ' 

1-30 




852i|[| 

'PharmOthi', , 

1-13 






The cyclical value, then, of 15th Pharmuthi, in 
spheroidal years, is 913^. Or rather, that is the 
last member of the quadrennium for loth ‘ harmuthi, 
which is— 

912 ^ 

01 S 60 

To this 913;^ we must next add 1,491 spheroidal 
years for the preceding Sothic Cycle. Thereby we get 
2374:^. Finally, subtract this from the second 
highest Sothic Coincidence-date — which, as I explained 
in a previous paper, was what we would now call 
B. 0. 4241||f — and the result, according to modern 
reckoning, is B. C, 1867^. Or, alternatively, wo 
may subtract 913^^’; itself from the next lowest Sothic 
Coincidence-date, B. C. 2780iff. 

If, on the other hand, we base our calculations, not on 
the Solar-Year calendar, but on the Sothic-Year calendar, 
we find that 15th Mekhir, Sothic, equates with 18th 
Khoiak, Solar, and that the cyclical value of 15th Mekhir, 
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SSthip, in spheroidal years, is accordingly 438|||. Or 
rather, that is the last memher of the quadrennium 
for the equation 16th Mekhir, .S’6thic-18th Ehoiak, Solar, 
which is-— 


Then we have — 

Add for the 60 days between Paoni and 
Thoth 


Add also difference between the Solar 
and the Sotbic Years ... 


This is our old friend snpm, which, as already seen, 
gives us B. C. 1867-yf|, when deducted from the 
Coincidence-date, B. C. 2780f|f. 

On the above basis the 12th Eomie dynasty, as 
founded by Ainen-em-hat I, began in B. C. 1988^, 
and ended with Sebekneferu-ra in B. 0. 1776j^, 
Not only do the figures thus found accord with the 
statement that the year of the Eising on the 15th day 
of the 8tb month was the 120th ordinary year of the 
dynasty, with the information about Senwosri I’s temple 
at On, and with the ending of the dynasty about the epoch 
arrived at by most writers (which would have been 
impossible had there been any mistake in the reported 
observation), but they provide all that, on a reasonable 
estimate of our data of knowledge, is demanded in the 
way of time for the interval between the close of the 
12th dynasty and the Expulsion of the so-called Hyksos. 


miu 


miu 






• 23114 -^ 
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Ob the principles which I am trying to establish 
Ahrnes I, the Pounder of the 18th dynasty, acceded 
in B.C. loYlVsi.. Pj^obably the expulsion of the 
Byksos was considerably later than that — for hostilities 
must have been in progress for some time after his 
actual accession. But even from B.C. ]776||-S to B.C. 
1571'i-^:, gives us 205111 spheroidal years — double the 
time (100 years) that so careful and sagacious a scholar 
as Breasted says is “ample for the whole period’'! 
{Eistorif of Egypt, 

Vol. I of The Cambridge Ancient ITklory, alluded to*, 
above, though very readable, is in many respects a • 
disappointing publication. Por one thing, it represents, j 
not so much the last word in generally accepted doctrine, ‘ 
as a collection of individual views — being permeated 
through and through with the somewhat pernickety and 
often by no means convincing views of one contributor 
in particular. Throughout, there is a great display of 
erudition in the work ; but much of it is niggling. Also, 
the various chapters are markedly unequal in quality. 
The chapters by Professor Myres, of course, are brilliant 
and fascinating. But, his contributions apart, the treat- 
ment of broad, basic questions — e.g., the origin and 
developments of the “ Semitic ” and other kindred 
autochthons of the Great Central Zone — is largely old- 
fashioned, erratic, and unsatisfactory. On certain points 
that, to some, are specially interesting, and seem to be 
important, one eagerly searches for enlightenment, or 
at least for some expression of opinion, however halting, 
or even conventional — hnt only to find they are not even 
mentioned. The index, too, might be better than it is. 

Speaking generally, a great deal of what we are 
taught to believe about the past would more 
resemble the probable truth if it were ruthlessly 
uprooted and turned exactly upside down. At the same 
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time, much of it is unquestionably invaluable as a base- 
line from which to start further research. Nevertheless, 
what the world wants to-day is a wider, more intelligent, 
and more independent outlook ; more adventurous explora- 
tion of the uncharted realms of Nescience ; fewer 
academical essays, more or less inadequately re-stating 
things that the miter has read or heard before, in 
“ prescribed ” or otherwise “ recognized ” books, or from 
“ authoritative ” lips, but containing absolutely nothing 
in the shape of an original idea, except, perhaps, a 
re-hash of something which, though outrageously ridicu- 
lous, is yet weighted with a popular appeal — not only not 
discountenanced, openly or otherwise, but often actually 
encouraged, though sub rosa, even by the presumably 
Enlightened ; less elaboi’ate and finical discussion, however 
“ scholarly,” of the ostensible complexities and difficulties 
(really the absurdities and impossibilities) of whiskered 
old dogmas, once dear to the hearts of our Early Yictorian 
forebears, but now as decrepit as their theological 
congeners ; less make-believe Erudition and blotting-paper 
mentality ; abandonment of the worship, as a fetish, of 
meticulous local skull-measurements and similar futilities ; 
less classification of present ethnic stocks by reference 
to hypothetical distributions in remotely ancient, e.g.^ 
Neolithic, times ; less demand for proof in that so-called 
“ scientific ” form which appeals only to the physical 
senses ; and, above everything, a mighty, all-staggering 
in-blow of fresh, life-giving ideas from all quarters of 
the mental horizon — not even excluding imaginational 
regions. Whatever outlasts the hurricane will probably 
bo worthy of survival. Whatever vanishes into the 
JInbehannt need never be deplored. 


Mythology and Geological Time 
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H. Bruce Hannah 

Belying largely on the statements of fact and the 
hypotheses set forth in Creation Records, by George 
St. Clair, I have hitherto regarded Ptah, “ the Opener,” 
as the earliest and greatest of the Superior Gods in the 
old Bomie pantheon, and as having been enthroned in 
Blmwio regions for a comiderahle time— St. Clair 
suggests over 600 years — before the advent of divers 
other regimes which he associates with the successive 
names of Ba I, Luni-'''siris, Ba II, Ptah-Sokaris, and the 
Younger Horus. Beeently, however, I have begun to 
doubt the correctness of these views, ably and attractively 
though they are propounded. A paper that I have just 
written, entitled “ Problems in Ancient ‘ Egyptian ’ 
Chronology,” contains a reference on the old lines to 
Ptah as the Polar-God, and I wanted to modify it in 
accordance with my changed opinions, but unfortunately 
the paper had already been printed for publication. It is 
with the new and] wider ideas which I thus wished to 
substitute in a final proof that I am here concerned ; but 
naturally I now propose to deal with them at greater 
length. In the first place, though a Lunar regime of a 
sort is vaguely referred to in Creation Records the various 
regimes there treated of are practically only regimes 
connected with the days when Sun-worship was in vogue. 
Secondly, the order in which the regimes mentioned 
succeeded each other, is an exceedingly difficult problem, 
and I question whether St. Clair’s solution fits in with all 
the complex facts that are perpetually coming to light. 
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Thirdly, the Alum regime, whatever it was, appears to 
be entitled to a very early and prominent place in the 
presentation of the succession ; and from this point of view 
St. Clair’s subject strikes me as being most inadequate. 

Moreover, other considerations urge me to revise the 
general conception I have up till now entertained of 
Eomic mythology in its earlier stages. Antiquity, as 
associated with primitive Man and the origin and 
developments of civilization, is a very much bigger thing 
than we have heretofore supposed it to be. I am not 
now alluding to the egregiously ridiculous idea by which 
even enlightened minds were obsessed not so very long 
ago, that the world was created eirca B. C. 6000, but 
to the almost equally absurd notion that Civilization 
cannot be assigned an earlier date than (roughly) the 
opening of the Tauric Era — i. e., somewhere around 
B. C. 4000. Even recent archaeological discoveries in 
Crete, and elsewhere in Mediterranean regions, Southern 
Europe, and so forth — opening up the past as far back as 
c. B. C. 10000, or even perhaps SiOOOO — do not get rid 
of a thought that here presses insistently for recognition. 
That thought is that, in regard to chronology, as associated 
with ancient humanity and the developments if not the 
origin of Civilization, so exceedingly remote in their 
possible significations are the early stages of Mythology 
(Eomic or other), and so exceedingly indefinite is all 
that induces surmise in such connections, that our 
investigations and musings can only reasonably proceed 
on the basis of what is called Geological Time. 
Nothing less will adequately meet the facts that are now 
daily challenging our intelligent appreciation. 

In particular — if we wish to understand Mythology — 
we must plunge into the Past far back beyond 
Sun-worship, and even beyond Moon-worship ; in fact, 
we must penetrate to the days of Sabaism. 
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In former papers, dealing with early ethnic origins, 
I have spoken of the Earth as being divisible into 3 main 
Zones— the Northern Zone, the Central Zone, and the 
Southern Zone. The Northern Zone may be regarded 
as having been for ages the area of characterization of 
Xantho-Leukochroic Man, or the Yellows, originally of 
Angara ; the Central Zone as the area of characterization 
of Melano-Leukochroic Man, or the Dark- Whites ; and 
the Southern Zone as the area of characterization of 
Melanochroic Man, or the Blacks. This of course, refers 
to that configuration of the land-areas and water-areas 
of the Globe with which we are at present acquainted, 
and which has been as it is now throughout human 
memory. 

Sun-worship was once very widespread. Evidences 
of it are to be found, if not all over the world, 
at least throughout the Great Central Zone - -the area of 
characterization of the Dark-Whites— practically the 
Civilization Line. It was also an exceedingly ancient 
cult. How long it was in vogue, nobody knows. 
Probably, however, it is only associable with the Great 
Central Zone. Its predecessor was Moon-worship — 
a cult which was in vogue for a period even longer than 
that of Sun-worship. Possibly it also is only associable 
with the Great Central Zone. Then, before Moon- 
worship, was Star-worship— a cult which, there is reason 
to believe, endured for a period very much longer than 
even that of Moon- worship— perhaps for millions of years. 
Assuming this, it follows that throughout the greater 
portion of the Stellar-age the Earth, physiographically, 
was probably very different from what we see it to be 
to-day. Geology supports this conclusion. 

In Pirsson and Schuchert’s Text-hook of Geology we 
read of a time — as far back as early in the Permian, or 
last, sub-period of the Palaeozoic or Primary Era— when 
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there were practically only two principal continental 
masses, one Forth, and the other South. The Northern 
mass ran transversely and almost continuously round the 
northern hemisphere. The Southern mass, ring-shaped, 
resembled a stupendous atoll, enclosing a huge 
lagoon-like ocean ; and, based in Antarctica, it filled up 
the Southern hemisphere. It has been called 
GoNDWANAiiANu (the Gondwanaland of Neumayr, 1883, 
Suess, 1886, and the zoogeographers) ; and not only did 
the upper regions and shoulders of its hoop embrace 
what we now knovr as S. America, Africa, more than the 
southern half of Arabia, India, and Australia, but 
beyond India it extended northwards as far as parts of 
what later were named Tibet and the Karakoram range. 
The only region where there was contact between these 2 
great Northern and Southern continental masses was in 
the neighbourhood of what are now known as Morocco, 
Algiers, and Spain, and as far eastwards as Sardinia. 
Otherwise, North and South w'ere separated by vast 
marine-areas — in the W. the Atlantic as it then 
was, and in the E. the great sea called by geologists 
Tethys. 

Now, if what anthropologists and geologists tell us 
has any basis in fact or reason, though Homo Sapiens 
(probably at first Pygmy Humanity) was not descended 
from the Anthropoid Ape, yet Man and the Man-like 
Apes were all descended from some still remoter, 
pre-Simian common ancestor. As Pygmies, Lemurs, 
and Anthropoids are all roughly divisible into 2 main 
groups — an Asiatic group, and an African group — we 
may reasonably assume that one of these groups, the 
African group, either evolved, from its earliest 
beginnings, in the equatorial regions of that part of 
archaean Gondwanaland w’-hich embraced what we now 
call Africa— -regions where that group is actuallv found, 
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and where, ifc would ^ seem, the original true Pygmies 
had their area of characterization— or else, after a sort of 
Folk-Wmiclerimg period, ultimately found its way to 
and settled down in those equatorial regions. As for 
the other group, the Asiatic group, its distribution is 
said to he mainly oceanic, which means that they are 
natural denizens of the South — a fact which accords 
very well with the Gondwanaland hypothesis of the 
geologists. YYe find the African Pygmies, then, 
confronting their further destiny in equatorial Africa — 
living there in curious amity with their age-long 
associates and travelling-chums, the lemurs and 
anthropoid apes. If we may accept the statement of 
Dr. Albert Churchward, M. D., etc. (author of Signs and 
Symbols of 'Primordial Man, and other works), it was 
from these regions, too — somewhere about the sources 
of the Nile— that the Pygmies eventually migrated 
northwards, and then spread out in all directions— 
ultimately developing into the primitive ethnoi who first 
entered upon the path of human progress. The idea is 
certainly attractive. They could have passed into the 
Northern continent by the invitingly broad Morocco- 
Algiers-Hispano- Sardinian highway to which I have 
already alluded as the only point of contact between the 
two great land-masses of those archman times. Indeed, 
denizens of that part of Gondwanaland (the part which 
then embraced Africa) were the only creatures in the 
world (human or otherwise) who were in a position to 
migrate from South to North, or who were reasonably 
likely ever to think of doing so. The possibility, 
therefore, and perhaps even the probability, of the 
migration being thus assumed, let us now follow the 
idea out to its logical conclusions. In their equatorial 
homeland the Pygmies under notice must have been 
familiar with the sight of one apparently fixed orb 
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(the N. Pole-star) twinkling on the hoi’izoa to their 
North, and another (the S. Pole-star) t winkling similarly 
on the horizon to their South; while overhead, of course, 
they nightly beheld the glittering vision of the main 
body of the stellar hosts sweeping majestically across the 
heavens. These were possibly the days of “ Heru of the 
Two Horizons,” But what did they see after they had 
crossed the land-bridge ? As they got farther and farther 
north, the Antarctic Pole-star and its revolving sidereal 
entourage would have disappeared from view, but the 
Northern Pole-star and the constellations ceaselessly 
circling round it would have been a spectacle becoming 
ever more and more fascinating. In those remote days 
some star other than Polaris (a Ursae Minoris) would 
have been the Pole-star for the time being ; so that we 
cannot assume that the Little Bear (eventually called by 
the Boraiu Anpu, and by the Egyptians AlmSia) presented 
then to them the same appearance that it now does to 
us, and which it must have presented even to the 
Egyptians. Nevertheless, they did notice it as a 
constellation consisting of 7 stars. But a still more 
impressive sight was Ta-Urt, or Apt, the Hippopotamus 
constellation — Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, perhaps 
bigger than it is now — which also had 7 principal stars 
that revolved round the Pole-star for the time being. 
Hence the expression “ the Seven Glorious Ones.” Por 
some reason that is not obvious these 7 stars of Ursa 
Major seem to have been regarded as Pole-stars — though 
when and amongst whom this quaint view originated 
is also not clear. Later on, to the 7, the actual Pole-star 
for the time being was added, and the whole received 
the name of “ the Eight.” This could not have referred 
to Ursa Minor, because there the Pole-star for the time 
being — in this case Polaris-— was and is itself one of the 
7, and the name ‘Hhe Eight” would have neen both 
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inappropriate and impossible. Still later it was realized 
that, besides the original 7 Glorious Ones, there were 5 
more temporary Pole-stars — possibly the 5 known to us 
now as Alderamin, Deneb, Vega, Thuban, and Polaris, 
which last is still ruling. Then, as 5 + 7 •=12, there 
eventually evolved the idea of an abstract sphere, having 
12 divisions equating with 12 Moon-periods of about 
30 nights or days each. Hence the Zodiac of 360° — i. e. 
12x30. Did this conception originate with the 
Pygmies ? If it did, it must have been in connection 
with Ursa Major. Their period was too remote for 
it to have arisen in connection with Ursa Minor as 
revolving round Polaris. In any case, their cult was 
Stellar ; the actual Pole-star for the time being, and 
Ta-Urt (Genetrix of Cycles) as circling round it 
hand- wise, constituted their Clock ; the calendar opened 
when her tail pointed South, to the country of their 
origin ; and over all they regarded her son, Horus 
(Sebek-headed, or Crocodile-headed, i. e., perhaps 
Draco-headed), anciently Lord of the two horizons, each 
with its separate Pole-star, and now personifying the 
opening of the Year and Cycle, as divinely presiding — 
God of the Polar regions. 

How long this sojourn of the migrated Pygmies in 
Septentrional latitudes lasted, we have no means of 
judging. All we know, or can treat as knowledge, is 
what we learn from the geologists. Doubtless, however, 
they dwelt there sufficiently long to inaugurate the 
evolution of an apparently distinct ethnic stock, which 
undoubtedly came into existence somehow— those 
slant-eyed Yellows of Angara who for ages have been 
specially and traditionally associated with the Northern 
Zone. This is a necessary assumption ; either this, or 
that the Yellows of the Angaran North originated 
independently, and the immigrant Pygmies amalgamated 
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with them, and so gave rise to the Dark- Whites, of 
whom more presently. 

In Pirsson and Sclmchert’s Geology, ixt 769, a 
map is given of what geologists imagine the configuration 
of Earth’s land and water-areas to have been in remote 
Gondwanaland times. Millions of years, however, steal 
by, and at last Gondwanaland breaks up. But who 
knows when this portentous event began, or how long 
the breaking-up process lasted ? Possibly it commenced 
in what we call Jurassic days, and possibly whatever 
dissolution took place had been completed early in the 
Cretaceous period. On p. 891 of their book, Pirsson and 
Schuchert give us another map of what, in the opinion 
of geologists, the world looked like when old 
Gondwanaland had vanished. There, we see the Great 
Northern Continent in another aspect — but not by any 
means the aspect which it presents to-day. South, 
instead of old Gondwanaland we note a number of 
isolated land-masses— the originals out of which S. 
America, jifrica, Arabia, India, and Australia, as we 
know them now, developed. Strange, uncouth-looking 
shapes they are too. And between them and the Great 
Northern Continent, there- now stretches a vastly 
augmented world of waters — owing, no doubt, to the 
upward surge of the liberated ocean that had formerly 
been enclosed by the Gondwanaland hoop. 

Up to this stage, therefore, there ai’e no signs 
whatever of that Great Central Zone — the area of 
characterization of the Dark-Whites — which eventually 
became practically the Civilization-Line. Communication 
between the Northern Continent and the remnants of 
what had once been Gondwanaland was more cut off than 
ever. In other words, intercourse between Pygmy 
humanity in the North (including the Yellows just 
referred to) and Black humanity in the South was 
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practically impossible — except, perhaps, by a great 
southward extension of Angara via, Malaysia. India, in 
any individual form, was not yet born. Together with 
Tibet, she still, as it were, lurked in the northern half 
of a beau-shaped islo-continent known as Leinuria ^ — one 
of the relics of disintegrated Gondwaiialand. Indeed, 
portions of her eventual form— <?. <7., Sapta-Sindhavali in 
the N. W., and Kama-Rupa in the N. E. — actually lay 
sepulchred in the sea, as just missing inclusion in 
Northern Lemuria. Not till the southern half of Lemuria 
fell away and disappeared in the surrounding deep did 
heart-shaped India came into existence ; but how long it 
was before Sapta-Sindhavah and Assam emerged from 
their watery-tomb, who can say ? As thus evolved, India, 
of course, was, and for some time remained, a region of 
wholly Gondwanaland affinities ; for it was not till the 
world of medial marine-waters dried up that she and 
Tibet took their places as countries thenceforth integrally 
incorporated into and associated with the northern 
continental land-areas. In other words, it -was not till 
the complete desiccation of the medial marine-areas 
(including Tethys) that the Great Central Zone (as a 
permanent line of terra-fmna) attained existence. And 
it was not till the Dark- Whites from the far West came 
pouring along this new highway eastwards, eventually 
settling in India, and there introducing {inter alia) 
their cult of the Great Mother and other forms of 
goddess-worship, that India and Civilization, such as it 
then was, became acquainted. 

Ages, then, having elapsed, the medial seas separating 
North and South at last completely disappeared, leaving 
in their stead the Great Central Zone as a habitable 
component part of the Northern Continent. It was 

^ ‘Kot the Ifeomda alleged to have preceded Atluiitig* 
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then, I imagine, that the people of the Stellar Cult, 
dwelling in the original North (once the Pygmy- 
immigrants from Grondwanaland- Africa), left their 
Northern habitats — perhaps driven thence by the on-com- 
ing of one of the 4 or 5 Ice-ages— and moved southwards 
into the pleasanter climes of the newly-formed temperate 
countries ; there, in course of the ensuing centuries, to 
evolve into those several and seemingly distinct 
ethnic groups who, under different names, such as 
“Mediterranean Man,” “the Khemites ” (original 
representatives of both the Hamites and the Shemites, 
or Aamu), and others more East (d*.^., the non-yellow 
element in the so-called Sumerians), must now be 
regarded as the autochthons of the Great Central Zone 
throughout its many longitudes, W. or E. — and all 
merely varieties of the Dark-White race. In other words, 
once arrived in that Zone (probably in Mediterranean 
regions), they used it as a Grand Trunk Road for further 
migration — thenceforward in an easterly direction. 
Thus reaching India, their representatives were the first 
wave of outside humanity to enter that ancient country, 
and to effect a modification of its original old Gond- 
wanaland stock. When first they arrived in -the extreme 
w’-estern, or Mediterranean, section of the Great Central 
Zone, these migrants from the North w'ere of course Star- 
worshippers, and the Great Mother, Ta-Urt, or Apt, was 
one of their prineipal divinities ; and, centuries afterwards, 
these were still the cults in vogue amqngst them when 
some of them, spreading East, found their way into 
Gondwanaland India. Eor some reason or other the 
worship of the Great Mother and other goddesses 
subsequently died out there, or rather fell into desuetude ; 
but this theory of how these once- dominant cults 
originally got into the Ganga-Valley, certainly adds no 
little interest to the well-known fact that in so-called 
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Pwrape times, which are nevertheless comparatively 
recent, they sprang once more into general vogue, after 
a very long interval of But though these 

Dark- Whites of the Great Central Zone brought their 
Star-worship southwards from the North, and even 
carried it with them and propagated it amongst other 
peoples in their wanderings, or diffusion, eastward, a 
time came when, as they themselves developed in 
volution, physically, intellectually, and spiritually, they 
altogether abandoned it, in favour first of Moon-worship, 
and eventually of Sun-worship. No doubt there were 
transitional stages, and during these it is very probable 
that mixed Stellar and Lunar cults, or mixed Lunar and 
Solar cults, and even perhaps other minor cults, were in 
vogue. 

Reverting to what I said mpra about the supposed 
original 7 Pole-stars, then the 8, and finally the 12, and 
therewith the dawn of the conception of the ZSdiac of 
360° with its 12 signs, divisions, or rasis, it would he 
both interesting and useful to know definitely how many 
temporary Pole-stars for the Precession-period there 
really are. Are they only the 5 we read of — Alderamin, 
Deneb, Vega, Thuban, and Polaris — all situate on one 
and the same side of the Celestial Sphere ? Or are there 
others for the opposite side of that Sphere ? Also, what 
was the approximate date when Polaris succeeded 
'I’huban as ruling Pole-star ? When did Thuban attain 
that rank, as succeeding to Vega ? In short, what were 
the respective periods of all those 5, or of the complete 
series, if more than 5 ? Taking the Pole-stars as only 
5, certainly seems to support what we are now taught, 
vis., that their periods are long and irregular. And yet, 
on the sphere, Alderamin, Deneb, Vega, and Thuban all 
stand at intervals of practically 30° — a fact which would 
be more understandable if the Pole-stars were 12, as 
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showing that the period of each about equals the duration 
of a Zodiacal division. At the same time, it is 
disconcerting to note that Polaris’s Right Ascension 
(235°) is only 6° removed from that of Thuban (240°). 

Be all this as it may, one thing appears tolerably clear. 
Throughout the age-long Stellar regime, not Ptah, but 
Horns (the Crocodile-headed son of Ta-Urt, the (Treat 
Mother or Genetrix), was the reigning Polar Divinity. 
Moreover, with the next regime, Moon-worship, Ptah 
had nothing whatever to do. Hence, it seems a 
reasonable inference that not till Sun-worship had come 
into vogue — perhaps not till that cult was well-established 
throughout the Great Central Zone — did Ptah make his 
dehit as a prominent member of the ancient Romie 
pantheon. 

In conclusion, the arrival in India of that first flood 
of outside humanity which — in the persons of the 
Dark-Whites from the We.st — burst or oozed through her 
north- weastern borders and modified the pristine 
Gondwanaland simplicity of her dusky denizens, was an 
event which took place countless thousands of years ago. 
It was immeasurably removed from those so-called Vedic 
times which have hitherto been conventionally associated 
with the somewhat similar advent of the 5 janahs 
commonly known as the Purus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus 
and Druhyus. As a matter of fact, their day was 
comparatively modern. Nor had it anything to do with 
the durchbruch, or perchance the “ peaceful diffusion,” 
into Sapta-Sindhavah of those somewhat earlier 
immigrants from the wilds of “ Wolf-lands ” — 
the Kassi-descended Tokhs, or Dahyus, who in Sanskrit are 
generally ealled the JDasgm. What sort of culture — 
other than the cults of the Great Mother and 
goddess-worship — the Dark-Whites brought with them 
and introduced amongst the Gondwanaland aborigines 
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of archaic India, nobody now can say. All we know is 
that it must have been very different from the culture, or 
cultures, introduced by the 5 /uMAa above-named; and 
a fortiori very different from that other and vaguer but 
more resplendent culture which is usually denominated 
Aryan culture, and which even enlightened Indians of 
the present day and certain European scholars so 
persistently associate with the 5 though who 

and what these latter were, whence they came, and in 
particular the fact that they w'ere not Aryas at all, can 
be very easily demonstrated, as also can the true origin, 
character, and career of the Dasyus, and their eroteric 
interpretation and manipulation of certain esoteric Truths 
even then inherited from a remoter antiquity — resulting 
in the appeai’ance of the Eig-Veda and other samhitas, 
as they came into the hands of the Madhyadesans, and 
concurrently the inauguration of Caste and Historical 
Brahmanism, and the manufacture of Sanskrit out of the 
highly elaborate and refined old living language of those 
ancient Eosy-Blonds who, in neighbouring Airyania 
(formerly Airyavo-Vaejo), had once upon a time knowui 
the Dasyus as the Bahyus of wilderness Airyo-Turan. 
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In my recent paper on “Problems in Ancient 
' Egyptian’ Chronology ” I showed that by modern reckon- 
ing, i. e., on the basis of the 365|^° Spheroid, the true date 
of the Sdthic Rising which occurred in the 7th regnal 
year of Senwosri III of the 12th Roraic Dynasty was 
B. C. 1867'jf|, and, by way of checking that result, 
I pointed out that, as the Sothic Year began with Epiphi 
on the Fixed Clock of Nature, the so-styled “ Sth month” 
would, by that system, have been Mekhir. Then, 
referring to a harmonization which I had suggested of 
the Solar and Sothic Years, wherein 4 Epiphi, Sothic, 
equates with 1 Thoth, Solar, I noticed that 15 Mekhir, 
Sothic, would have equated with 18 Khoiak, Solar, 
The quadrennium for that equation, I said, was — 


43511 ^ 

mm 


Out of these, I suggested, let us iirst select the second 
member, 436:^. Add 1461, and we get 1897 
To this again, I said, we must add 239— spheroidal 
years, representing on the 365|^° Spheroid 69 days 
that lay between 2 Epiphi (a date chosen for their 
own purposes by the old Romic priests) and 0 — 1 
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Thoth, the point with which the Solar Year started. 
Thereby Ave get 2136|||. Subtract this from Conventional 
B.C. 4004, and the remainder is B.C. 1867^|. 

But there are other ways of checking our result ; and 
I now give them, by way of supplementing what I stated 
in my recent paper. 

Bor instance, to original 436-.||~, besides the extra 
1461 spheroidal years for the preceding Cycle, and in 
lieu of 239|4| as above, add also (by Avay of Solarizing 
the Cycle to which 436 f| 2 . belongs) 243||| for the 
60 days stretching between E. 30 Paoni and F. 0 — 1 
Thoth, on the basis of the 365|-'^ Spheroid, i. e., at 
each. 

+ 1461 
1897411 } 

Jiff!!'' 

Subtract this from Sothic Coincidence-date, B.C. 
42395-|7t (last of its quadrennium), instead of from above 
Conventional B.C. 4004. 


Then subtract ( 
and Sothic 


Or again — 

To original 
add — 


lifferenee between Solar 
Time ... 

B. C. 


-2140fi4 


3098114 




436414 

I 1 r> '6 • 

^.Tsrr,' 

4 - 14?61 
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Subtract this from 13 C. 4239 and the result 
iS;B. C. 1867i||> : \ V 

Or again — 

To this same 436 add 231|f« and 243 m, but do 
not add another cycle of 1461 spheroidal years. The 
total is Sllj^fl. Subtract this, not from Sothic B. G, 
4239|f5, from the last member of its next lowest 
quadrennial group of Sothic Coincidence-dates, i. e., B. 0. 
2778|-||. : The result is B. C. : 1867i||. 

Or again-- 

Instead of the above 436j||, take the last member 
of its quadrennium, i e., 438^; but add no cycle of 1461 
spheroidal years. 

Then we have ... ... 438|-|-4 

Add for the 60 days between Paoni and 

Thotb ... ... ... +348|-|i 


Add difference between the Solar and 

the Sothic Years ... ... +281|-{ci 

01 

Then, instead of subtracting this 913:^ from 
conventional B. C. 4004, or from SSthic Coincidence -date 
B. C. 4241 ifSj subtract it from the next lowest Sothic 
Coincidence-date, i. e. B. C. 2780||| (2nd of its 
quadrennium), and the result is B. C. 1867|||. 

Or again — 

The “15th day of the 8th month,” S6thic=loth 
Mekhir, Sothic = 16th Pharmuthi, Solar, In the general 
List of Risings, stated in quadrenniums from Cyclical 

15th Pharmuthi, Solar=913^ (last of its quadrennium). 
Add 1 Cycle... ... ... +1461 
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Siibferact 
4241^» 

B. C 


this from SStBle CoiacideKce-date, B. C. 
48 0 (2nd of its quadrenniuni), wBieh is nothing bnit 


2780fff+1461, and the resnlt is the same-* 


-B. G. 


1867111 . 


Or 

Subtract the same 


2374^ 


480 


from Solar Ooincidenee- 


dste, B. C. 4472||| (afso fnd of its quadrennium). 


Less 


-23744^ 


.OST 1 S 6 


B.C. 1867||f 

Of again— 

15th Pharmuthi, Solar = 911-^ (2nd of its quadrennmfli). 
Add 1 Cycle +1461 

Subtract from Solar CoincMence-date, B. 0. 

(fast of its quadrenmurit)'. 

uram 

-237^ 

2098111 

Less 


_j 0 ' 

4 So 


B. C. 


' TSTT 


Or again— 

Subtract this same 2372-^ from Sothic Coincidence- 
date, B. C. 4239:111 (last of its quadrenniumj. 


+ 146"f 






-2372^ 
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In working 437|||, or 912^ (3rd of their respective 
qnadrenniums) with Coincidence-dates, Solar or SSthic, 
the 3rd of each quadrennium for the latter would be 
necessary. g. in the case of 912;^, B. C. 44i7lf||, 
Solar, or B. 0. 4240jfi, Sothic, would be required, 

M.— B. 0. 4473f|J and B. G. 4242|f^, Solar and 
Sothic Ooinoideuoe-dates (1st of their quadrenniums), 
do not work with quadrennium 9104^—913:^, A.n 
extra member, 914:^, would be necessary. 

So 910-^, or any first member of such a quadrennium, 
will not work with the Coincidence-dates. An extra 
member (B. 0. 4469|||. Solar, or B. C. 4238^, Sothic) 
would be required for the latter. 

Thus the 1st of every quadrennium of the 
Coincidence-dates, Solar or Sothic, and the first of 
910^ — 913-^, or other like the quadrennium, must be 
neglected; and to each of the Coincidence-date 
quadrenniums and other quadrenniums— if 4 members 
in each are to be worked with 4 members in the other — 
an apparently 6 th member must be added. 

One explanation possibly is that the General List of 
Eisings for the 365 Spheroid (representing modern 
reckoning) begins in the form— 

lThoth=0-4-/^\ 

This is the same as — 

1 Thoth 


ASS 

which means that, countiUg 0, each quadrennium consists, 
as it were, of 5 members, whereof the first is negligible 


I ItIs- 
LItIv 
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and the 5th has to he brought in from outside. But 
perhaps a better explanation is that, when I was writing 
this paper, I had before me only the incorrect quadren- 
niurns inferable from the figures recorded on the Verso 
of the “Ebers Medical Papyrus.” At the same time, 
though the above-mentioned Coincidence-date quadren- 
niums, like the Ferso figures on which they are founded, 
are probably incorrect, as quadrenniums, nevertheless, 
their figures do bear a relation to the correct quadren- 
niums, and so, even with them, it has been possible to 
work out reliable results. 

Clearly, therefore, hy modern reckoning, the Kahun 
Sothic Hising took place in B. C. 1867||| : and as that 
Rising is also said to have occurred in the 120th year, 
of the I2th Dynasty, that Dynasty must have begun, 
with Se-hetep-ab-ra, or Amen-em-hat I, in B. C. 1988:^, 
and ended with Sebek-neferu-ra in B. C. 1776|||. 

Explanation. 

B. C. spheroidal year of the dynasty. 

,, I867^f==the ]21f|^th „ 

ISOflf 

These 120f|| spheroidal years =119 ordinary years 
as based on the original old 360° Spheroid. The day of 
the 365|° Spheroid =lj|^ of these ordinary or “ unity ” 
days. Accordingly, llOxl^lo equals the above 120f|| 
spheroidal years which are on the basis of the 365^° 
Spheroid, i. e., of modern B. C. and A. D. reckoning. 
Another matter to be noted is that in his 3rd regnal year, 
B. 0. 1966f||, Senwosri I, 2nd king of the Dynasty, 
decided to build a temple at An, or On (Heliopolis), 
in honour of the Sun-God. Its foundations, we are told, 
were completed at the beginning of a ^yei-period. 
According to my lists, there was a Sed-Meh in B. C. 



H8 
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A period of 2*^ spheroidal years, for the 
fouiuiatioas or sju-cha struojture to settle, does oot seem to 
be uoyeasonable. Besides, who knows what time elapsed 
after the decision to build, before the laying of the 
foundations was commenced? On the foregoing basis 
we pan only allow Araen-ern-hat I, as first king of the 
12th Dynasty, 20 ordinary years. If he reigned longer 
(Breasted gi^es him 30 years), it must have been as a 
sort of royal shadow, with his son, co-regent for 10 years, 
as the real king. 


Place of Ethics and Relijfion in the 
Sankara System. 

PART I 
Bx 

Kokileswae Sastei, M.A., 

Lecturer in Fedanta and in Indian Branch 
of Bhilosophy, Calcutta Tlniversity. 

1. It is very widely believed that one of the fixed 
„ . , tenets of the Vedanta is that the work 

upmion prevails that 

Vedanta is opposed to or hamia is, after all, a bondage which 

Ethical Theism and , , i • 

is ante-theistio in ties a man to this metempsychosis or 
the®*°"empTyfng' Samara. One must therefore try to 
human soni, ot this bondage and secure his 

final release or Mukti from it. It necessarily follows 
from this that the Ved^ntic Muhti is equivalent to the 
emptying of the human Soul, which directs all its energy 
to leave the human life devoid of all actions and thus 
to make it a barren desert. It is also generally held that 
human desires or Kdmands are condemned wholesale in 
this system of Philosophy in no unequivocal language 
and unmistakable terms ; and it is the desires which lie 
at the root of all works. To kill the desires outright is 
evidently the sole aim of the Vedanta and their total 
annihilation, it is thought, is enjoined in an authoritative 
tone, whose voice can be heard from every page of the 
Vedantic literature. As the entire man is thought to he 
“ a mere sum-total of desires and works mechanically 
related,” and as his virtues and vices are all relegated 
to the Empirical region and are described as false 
and unreal; — it has been generally supposed that the 
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destruction of the individuality which consists merely 
in the desires, pleasure, pain, activities, etc., etc., is the 
aim of this philosophy which seeks absorption of one’s 
being in the “ difference-less pantheistic empty void ” 
which it calls Nirguna Brahma, and such absorption is 
the MuMi which it teaches.^ The healthy enrichment 
and expansion of the human Soul by the acquirement 
and cultivation of moral virtues, it is seriously maintained, 
is out of place in this system of Philosophy. And a 
philosophical system, it is very justly concluded, which 
can shed no wholesome influence upon the life and 
conduct of man and human society, has very little 
practical interest which it can evoke, and so it stands 
condemned in its own teaching. 

Such, in fact, are the ideas and conclusions which 
are to be found extensively gaining ground both in 
Europe and in India even among the most sympathetic 
critics of the Adwaita philosophy. We propose in this 
paper to examine the validity of the assertions above 
referred to, and to see if such conclusions as have been 
drawn find any support from the writings of Sankara — 
the great interpreter and leader of this school of 
thought. We shall also try to discover and determine 
if Ethics and Religion do not form an integral and 
essential part of the Yedanta theory. 

2. Every man is born endowed with a psychological 
disposition which may be traced to the origin of the 
human race, and which constitutes the most essential 
heritage for him to which he has succeeded. In this 
disposition are to be found imbedded all his natural 
instincts and habits, his love and hatred, his pleasure and 
pain, his appetites and passions, and his entire stock of 

^ 0/. What the “ Indian Theism says— The method of attaining to the i^tma 
according to the teaching of the 0panishads is that of making, the human spirit a 
The goal of e:ffort is an absorption in which all difference is lostj 
every morement of the mind and heart mast be oast-forth and stilled/' etc- 
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impulses and desires. It is the receptacle of all the race- 
expei’ience and his past impressions or SamsMras lying 
deep in it in a latent form, ready to rise up to the surface 
at the slightest notice or call. Sankara has called this 
disposition — Jaiva Prakriti or Swaviba or nature,’ and 
man is passive ( '?rW3l) ia respect of this nature or 
swa¥&.ba which determines him and his actions, and 
which is revealed when he is born. It is owing to this 
disposition that man has likings and dislikings for 
particular sense-objects that some men are seen from 
their childhood evincing natural attachment to mundane 
objects of enjoyments, and others developing natural 
aversion to temporal pleasures. 

An idea of how this “ disposition ” or Jaira-jami-nf* 
has been described in the Vedanta-works can be formed 
from the following : — 

(a) “ Nature or Prahrili is the Samskaz’a (the latent self- 
reproductive impression of the past acts of Dharma and a-Dharma) 

manifesting itself at the commencement of the present birth All 

living beings follow their own nature.” 

(^) “ Nature or Swavdba is the tendency (SamskAra or vdsana) 

in living beings acquired by them in the past births, and manifesting 
itself in the present birth ready to yield its effects, and this “nature” 
is the source of the Gmas, it being impossible for the Gmas to 
manifest themselves without a cause.” 

(c) “ As regards all sense-objects, there necessarily arises in each 

case love (’em: ) for an agreeable object, and aversion ( ktc ) for a 
disagreeable object. When desire ( ) arises, it rouses the rajas 
and urges the person to action.”’ 

^ Vide ^anlcara’s obsGrvafcioii in Brilio* Blxaaya, 4.4.2, Soinetinies Sankara calls 
this “ disposition ” aa Avidy^di-kama-klesliasayrth (Gita'^ Bhasya, 8, 18) ; — Since 
this disposition is the natural determinant of all our activities, and it is the root of 
our desires, pleasure and pain stimulated from it. The term arid t/a is used in its 
connection, because it is not the “ True Self;’ but Sankara describes it as composed 
of 6 sheaths, as Monomaya, Px’Inamaya, Yijnanamaya, etc., etc., (Taitt'^Bhasya, 2.3). 

* For (a), vide Gita-bhasya, 3.33, 

For (b), vide Gita-bhasya, 18.41. 

For (c), ride GiBha^ 3.34 & 3l 
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This “ nature ” or empirical character of the man 
attains gradual development through the influence of his 
education, association, society and the circumstances in 
which he is horn and brought up. This is the unformed, 
undisciplined animal nature in man. Thus man is horn 
with a fund of animal impulses and inclinations which are 
the source of his movements or the tendency to activities. 
He is born subject to desires — love and hatred — — 
which colour his whole nature. Man is, at the beginning, 
no better than an animal being ; He is just emerged from 
nature ; he is not yet a self-conscious being. He is 
simply “aware” or “conscious” of certain passive 
feelings aroused in him in consequence of his contact 
with the outward environment ; and of certain impulses 
within, spontaneously rising and demanding their 
satisfaction — moving him towards, and repulsing him 
away from, the agreeable and disagreeable objects, as 
the ease may be. In fulfllling his (impulses of 

love and hatred) he fulfils his life’s entire purpose. These 
impulsive movements are always accompanied by pleasure 
and pain which leave their impression upon the mind. 
Mere idea of pleasure, thus, becomes the guide of his life 
and the sole guide of his movements and actions. 

“ Desire is tbe longing for a pleasure-giving agreeable object of 
experience when actually coming within the ken of our senses or heard 
or remembered ; and anger is the aversion for the disagreeable, for the 
cause of pain when being seen or heard of or remembered.” 

(Crita-bhasjaj 5.23.) 

Man is completely passive here and utterly at the 
mercy of these impulses. This is the Empirical, actual 

Sankara is reluctant to call this Self a self at all. He 
is fond of calling it AnhtmA ( ). There is agenoi/ 

in this self no doubt ; bdt this is no real agency at all. 
For, all the necessary elements constituting the agency 
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of this self are reciprocally determined by their 
antecedents and consequents in time. The actions 
involving movements of the body, sense-organs, 
etc., etc., are necessarily mechanically determined by, and 
are the resultant of, their antecedent conditions in time — 

ChalandtmahaBya Karmanak andtma^kar^tikmya AlmnukarorniW^ 
^Tavifiii^darmcmdt. 

(Gita-Bhasya, 1846.) 

None of these actions can, therefore, be called “ free.” 
In such a life, there is no purpose, no end, no aim, 
no regulation, no purmJidrtJia} As we are enslaved by 
these impulses and passions and blinded by their 
influence, we cannot discern our right path, we cannot 
choose our true end — oxxv puruslidrtha — 

“To one whose mind is subject to the passions of desire and 
aversion, there cannot indeed arise a knowledge of things as they are, 
even of the external world. And it needs no saying that to such a 
man whose intellect is thus overpowered by passions of desire and 
aversion— there cannot arise a knowledge of the Innermost 
Self.” :; • • 

(Gita Bhasya, 7.270 

Such a life is swayed by each and every impulse as it 
is stimulated. How can there be unity and order in 
such a life ? . .. 

3. But is this the “whole” man? Are man’s 
environment without and his impulses 
Actual and possible ^itRin—the sole determinant ? Is there 

man. ^ 

no other nature higher in man than this 
his “animal nature ?” Is there no swarupa — inner 
unity — underlying those manifold impulses and instincts, 
— which is the true source of his actions ? 

What a man speaks and acts is not the whole man. 
All that flows from him — ^all his words, actions andmove- 

* C/. Vide Gita-Bhasya, 2-63. And Kena-Bhasya I.l. also— 

^ ^fef— !T 55 (VedantabSasya)! 

SO 
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meats cannot be the exhaustive expression of the man. 
,it is wrong tq identify man with all these. What the 
man actually thinks and acts can never be equivalent 
to what the man is in his essence. What he actually 
feels, thinks and does — falls infinitely short of what is 
possible for him to do.* He is not a mere sum-total of 
bis feelings, impulses, habits gathered in the past. As 
Hxuch as he did express in his past records, and as much 
as he expresses himself in his present deeds and thoughts 
■ — fall far short of what constitutes his “ nature ” 
or swarupa. These will always remain imperfect 
expressions of that inner “nature” which these 
seek to express. It is because man is something 
“more”- -than these. It is because Brahma, which is 
infinite and inexhaustible ( ), is revealed in man and 
is present behind him. It is for this reason that no one 
of his expressions can fix the infinite and inexhaustible 
possibilities in man in a rigid and final form.'^ 

Sankara has observed that infinite knowdedge and 
power ( ) lies hidden in man under the cover of 

his actual thoughts and deeds. 

■' “ Atma,” says Sankara, “ has been expanded in man only — With 
other- animals, eating and drinking alone constitute their sphere of 
knowledge. But man is entitled to approach and to reach the 
supreme End of life . (f%: ^sw). He it is who demes io(idn‘Ca.e 
highest end by ajjpropriate means and by knowledge ( )” — 

(Taitti. Biiasya, 2.1 and Bnh; BBasya, L 4,10.) . 

, is the actual presence of the Supreme End behind them— 
which constitutes the possibility for their jjr ogress from the 

present stage to the next higher and higher stages— of those who are 
&t for such progress 

‘ ■ (Gifca Bliasya* 10*34.) 

Ihe individual Self is tiius described: — ** That which first shows itself as the 
liiiiei'-niost.Self the . bodyj^ and turns .out in ihe end to be identical with 

the Supreme Kealifcy—the Brahma ” (Gita, 8.3). 

? It is wrong to restrict what is inexhaustible to its actual deeds and thoughts, 
as- if these are' its exhaustive expresMons. In. the Gita, such idea has been 
oondemned as S'Ttoasa Idea (18. S2). ■ ' 
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“ Man’s distinction lies in the fact that instead of being passively 
disposed of by bis impulses and desires, he can bring them nnder 
the law of rational Self vrhKhiAxe impulses envelope.” 

(Veda. Bhasya, .T 2. 5 & 

It is this presence, within us, of something inexhausti- 
ble which makes us desire more and more and it is for this 
infinite possihiUty in us that we never feel satisfied with 
our actual thoughts and deeds. 

Because of this possibility of man that he is held 
responsible for the works — good or bad 

Man solely reapon. l^y HoW is it that We do 

sible for his deeds. 

not make animals accountable for their 
evil works? What is it that distinguishes a man from 
the lower animals ? It is not at all possible for an 
animal to do otherwise than what is dictated to it by its 
actual nature, by its impulses and passions. But with 
man the case stands differently. He could have, had he 
only paused and deliberated, seen the consequences of 
his impulsive actions which he had indulged in. There 
was, in him, a possibility for a better course of action 
than what he had done, and this possibility he has 
ignored. Why did he, in following his evil impulse, 
stoop to an animal satisfaction ? It is for this that we 
hold the man responsible for his evil deed and punish 
him for it. We all know, his actual life is not all-in-all 
to him; infinite possibility lies hidden in him. An 
infinite possibility either for good or for evil is always 
present in him. It is for this possibility within man 
that nobody can tell how he will express himself at 
the present crisis. It was for this possibility within him 
that the notorious JagM ( ) ^ whose life had seemed 

irrevocably fixed in evil ways was suddenly shocked into 
his real life, and quite unexpectedly turned over a new leaf, 
resolving thenceforward to live a higher life, — when the 


^ This refer® to an incident mentioned in th© Life of Sri Ohaitanya. 
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famous Saint of Nadia— Sri Chaitanya— had extended his 
arms of love towards him in return for the bleeding 
injury he had received from the cruel hand of the 
miscreant. It is this possibility or power which is 
the shaping or directing force ( ) within us,— 
bringing man, step by step, to the ultimate realisation 
of his final end — his (his parama-purushfirtha). 

Man’s actual present life is this possibility so /ar realised-, 
— is the partial and imperfect manifestation or expression 
of this inexhaustible possibility. 


The nature of self : 
(i) It is an End — 
T u r p o s i ve power-— 
utilises all its acti i- 
tiea for its own reali- 
sation. 


4 Sankara has observed in more 
places than one that — 


“ All the movements visible in the world, all its works and 
activities— »-must have a regulative purpose present behind them which 
shapes them for its own realisation.” 

It not only holds good in the outward world, but it is 
also true in all the activities of the inner world. He 
continues — 


“ it is also the ease with all the impulsive movements which go on 
within the human organisms — all the actions of the sense-organs, 
all the functions of the mams, intellect and the like.” 

This is an observation the value of which, it is 
needless to add, cannot be exaggerated. What are these 
movements and activities for ? For what use do these 
aspirations, efforts and actions ( ) go on ? 

Their value, Sankara points out, lies not in that they exist 
alongside of Atmfi, but in the use 
which the Atmfi (the Self) makes of them — 

“ BrisM-lcarm.atwdfaUi-nmifM hi Jagatah Sarvd pravritUh," 

(Gita-bhashya, 9,10)^ 


* Sankara explains this stanza in this way— ** The of the world i.e, the 

continuouRly changing elements of the world are moving to realise a Divine purpose or 
iBInd' The world with all its changing elements is moving for the realisation of 

the Pinal End. ngpf,; SWlspifn, 
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All these activities of the organism have their only- 
value in the fact that they may be used by the Brishi 

(iftr) —the rational I for; his own -purpose ; that they 
may he utilised for his end.,; that they may proTe iisefid 
( or ) to. him. Otherwise^ all these 

actions and movements ( ) will entirely lose their 

value/ There is the Atm&. or the Self within, other than 
these movements and activities, /or whose sake they act. 
This remark proves the Self ( ) to be a purpose — 

an End — which is realised in these activities, and which 
utilises these for its own use. 

Elsewhere, Sankara’s remarks in this connection are 
equally valuable and bring the same important truth 
into prominence— 

^' Suppose/’ he says there, Atmd (Self) is present behind 
these activities ( ); there are only these activities working, but 

there is no purpose to regulate them. An absurd consequence will 
follow, vi0^, nobody is present whose they serve j nobody is 

there to use them, to utilise them — 

mm: 

The activities would thus prove 2iseles^ { ssim: ) ; they would be to 
no purpose. For, there is no regulation of these activities ; no 
purpose to guide them.^’ Thus there would be no order, no unity, no 
central purpose in the human life. 

The realisation of Brahma is its — alash&na, ie, Pinal End, In the Vedanta- 

hhasya he says— 1 — , the 
realisation of the Brahma is the paryyanta — the final goal— -where all our endeavours 
and desires find their fnlfilment. The sense of the stanza is that all activities are 
for the realisation of the final purpose. 

^ (activities) without the Self to direct them are like K^shtha-loshiha 

( )• ^ff^’iTqirTRT'' s Jirsigqq%: ” I (3.2.38). 

® Vide Gitabhasya 18-50, Here also Sankara remarks that all actions and works 
point to something beyond them whose purpose they serve, for whose sake they act. 
Otherwise pleasure, pain, etc,, would have to be supposed to be acting for the sake of 
pleasure, pain ; and the activities of the body are for the sake of the body. To 
avoid such absurdity, the presence of tbe Self must be admitted whose purpose these 
actiTities realise. It is the Self which connects and determines all these functions 
and aotiyities for its own final realisation. 
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K has been stated elsewhere, as a general principle 
that— 

■ “ the works and aetivities ( irafti ), if severed and cut off from their 
source— the Self — are entirely valueless or useless, like the broom, the 
stick, the dust on the road-side.” ‘ 

This important truth is also expressed in the Kena- 
bhhsya where the Self has been established as a purpose — 
a will-power— and it is this purpose for whose sake all 
the elements of the body act. And this purpose is, in its 
other than (^rtJ^) these activities which it directs 
and controls and moves for its own realisation— - 


(Kenabhasya,Ll) ^ 

Do not all these passages clearly imply that 
Sankara’s idea about the Self was that it is an End-in- 


itself — a purposive power — which purpose utilises all its 
impulsive movements for its own realisation ? Can, in 
the face of such clear expressions embodied in these 
passages, Sankara’s Self be treated as a “ mere 
intelligence divorced from action ?” We have gathered 
together principal passages on the subject and presented 
them before our readers with the hope that they may 
come to their own conclusion on this important point for 
themselves. 


But we have not done as yet. To another passage 
(») It is a “ free which is found recorded in the Katha- 
cansahty. bhasya (2.2-5), we now beg to request 

our readers to turn their attention. This passage will 
show that the Self is a “ free causality ” which weighs its 
impulses and determines their activities for the realisation 
of its own end or purpose. 

‘ Vide Brihad. Bhasya, 4.4.18. Of. also Ved. bhasya, 3.2.38. 

’ Sankara observes here— The power is distinguished from the actions of the 
body, organs, manas, etc.; it does not disintegrate into these activities, none of which 
endures. The Self, as causal power, does not yield to the impulsive activities, but’ 
it lies entirely outside these empirical series andidetermines them. 
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“The Supreme good (j^;) and the mundaue good ( w) are con- 
fusedly presented to the man. The intelligent cojMjoare the two, and 
on mature reflection discern their relative their difference — and 

hawing thus reflected, they embrace the supreme good as worthier 
than the pleasurable. Then they adopt means to the attainment of 
the End chosen.” 

We thus compare, estimate our impulses, and they, 
too, become objects of our contemplation. A sum-total 
of feelings and impulses, etc., cannot compare and deli- 
berate and control any more than each feeling and impulse 
separately. Only a Self can do so which has them, 
which is above them. In a comparison between the 
impulses, in a preference among them of what is the 
highest good, we are agents and we axe free. A man thus 
freely makes a choice and desires what are qualitatively 
higher ; and ultimately chooses what he rationally 
decides to be his highest good. If it be true that I often 
act in opposition to what is my strongest desire at the 
present moment, it follows that my self acts independent- 
ly of pleasure, temperament, habit, etc. 

Similar remarks are found embodied in the Gitd- 
bhasya also — 

“ Man is man only so long as his aiiialikaraua is competent to 
discriminate between right and wrong. When he is unable to do so, 
be is debarred from attaining the highest of human aspirations. 

Hence at the very comnaeneement, he must rise above the sway of 
TW-i’51 — affection for and aversion to the sense-objects or pleasures 
and pains.” “ He must restrain . these natural tendencies, he must 
exert himself with vigour to resist these natural impulses, and then 
the action of his will is in an opposite direction.” 

(Katlia-bMsya). ' 

Unrestrained desire works miscliief ; and urged by 
uncontrolled desire the man commits^ sin and eviL We 
are bent on selfish ends and are deluded by egoism — 

' The conversion of the undisciplined animal nature in man into a disciplined 
virtuous character involves graafaffort^he efE«t,pf thhWhtile' ihau ( H5[lt*r' ). 
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when uncontrolled desire urges us to action. We must, 
therefore, bring our impulses and desires under the law of 
rational Self, into the path of our positive purpose of life 
which we have deliberately selected and which has filled 
up our entire being. 

5. The foregoing discussion has brought into clear 
light an important truth before our 
BoIrcLr/bfX naind. the gratification of im- 

ultimate ^ End or p^igiye (Jesircs and the realisation of the 

highest purpose of life — cannot be 
pursued by the same man as an object of desire. There 
exists a conflict between the selfish impulsive activities 
and the realisation of the supreme purpose of life. Both 
cannot be chosen by a man, as an object for his 
realisation.^ There cannot be two emls of his life. 
Sankara has repeatedly shown that there is an eternal 
conflict ( ) between ( ) and Jnana ( ). 

Unless a man feels disgusted ( ) with the pleasure- 

giving mundane ends, he cannot choose the realisation of 
Self as his Supreme and only End of life. 

Sankara has expressed his own idea on the subject 
thus _ 

{a) “ I desire to attain an'end which is eternal, imperishable and 

transcend ental ; what shall I do with karma whielT is opposite to it in 
its natu re ? ” 

(6) “ Light and shade cannot co-exist. Interests in outward 

activities and interests in the inner-self are mutually exclusive. The 
dualism between the spheres of virtue and prudence is an irreducible 
dualism whose rival claims it is impossible to adjust.” 

(c) “ Unless our mind is turned away from the mundane objects, 

we are unable to devote it to the realisation of the self. You cannot 
desire both— the outward objects and the inner self at the same 
moment. There is conflict between the two courses.” 

(4) “ In the world people revel with mundane goods. It is not 

so with the wise whose revel is centred in the self alone. For the 

» It is the notorious against which Sankara has written so much. 
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unwise there are many pleasures due to the sense-objects. But to the 
wise their sole rejoicing proceeds from the self.” 

(e) “ A distinction has been made between Jn^na-nishth& 

( ) and karma- uishthS. ( ). Fedic works are intended 

for him only who has desires. The renunciation of these works is 
enjoined on him who seeks only the self.” * 

We need not quote further passages. The passages 
quoted above all declare what really worked in the mind 
of Sankara, and what led him to make a distinction 
between Jnana ( ’I'isi ) and Karma ( ) — knowledge 

and works. His purpose was not that we are to renounce 
all works, — even the higher moral virtues ; — and as we 
shall presently see he was not advocating inertia These 
and other similar passages clearly indicate the truth that 
there can be only one ultimate End of life. Jnana and 
Karma both cannot constitute the supreme End. Karma 
( ) done to secure mundane pleasure or goods and 

Jnana ( ), i. e,, the realisation of the Self — cannot 

both be the ultimate End of life, 

Sankara thus contrasts the results of the two — Jnana 
( Karma ( ) : — 

If you desire the realisation of the Self as your highest end, how 
cau you choose works or ( ) ? For, works or karma can he 

chosen, only for the following purposes : — 

(i) You can choose Karma, if you are desirous of producing some- 
thing which is as yet non-existent ( ). But as the self is what 

is already in you, eternally existent, — how can Karma produce it ? 

(it) If you desire to reach a place or an object, you must perform 
certain activities or Karmas for it ( ). But the self is what is 

always within your reach ; no Karma is needed at all for reaching it. 

{in) For the purpose of effecting a change or transformation to 
a thing, work or Karma may prove necessary ( Tmm ), But as the 

^ For (a), vide Miindaka, bhasya, 1.2.12. 

For (6), vide Mnndaka bhasya, 3.1,4, 

For (c), vide Brihadaranyaka, -bhasya, 1,6,1 & Katha; bhasya 4,L 

For (d), -yide Ohandogya : bh4s3^a,»Y.25.2. 

For (e), Critabhasya, 2.10. 
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self is beyood change, — as ifc is subject fo no transfonuation — is 
immutable — Karma is out of place. 

{iv) If you desire to effect purification to jour mind or something 
else, work or Karma proves useful for the purpose ( ). But 

what would action do to the self which is always pure? " 

Now, from the foregoing discussion it follows that 
there can he but one object of our desire, one supreme End 
of our life, and that is — the Realisation of the Self. And 
works or Karinas are only needed for the of 

our mind or Antah-karana. 

6. We have seen above that we are naturally selfish 
beings. We seek always the gratifica- 

The place of higher . 

aifcrnistic Karrnas : tioii of OUT pleasure, to appropriate 

and their needs. i . t . t t j i -j j 

which to ourselves, we CIO not hesitate 

to work mischief to others. Our mind is, by nature, 
filled up with desire for agreeable object and aversion 
to disagreeable — and driven by these impulses, 
we work blindly for our selfish ends and often quarrel 
with others to secure pleasure to ourselves. It is 
absolutely necessary, therefore, for us to 2>urify our mind 
from these selfish desii'es and inclinations, and to free it 
from their influences. Unless this purification can he 
effected, the realisation of the Self is out of the question. 

The purification of the mind or antah-karana can be 
effected by restraining these egoistic impulses and 
tendencies to action (negatively), and by performing 
higher kinds of works (positively). By exerting ourselves 
always for the good of the community and by the 
performance of unselfish and disinterested works, our 
mind may become gradually free from selfish passions 
and desires ; and when these impurities are .thus 
removed, it is prepared for the supreme realisation. But 

^ Vide Vedanta ‘bhasya 1.1.4, Bnbadaranyaka^ihasra 3.3.1 and other ]>]ace6 for 
these discnssionH. , » 
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a caution is needed here. These unselfish works ought 
not to be done, nay they cannot be done — as e«cZs-in- 
themselves. As there can be only one Sujjreme End, viz., 
the realisation of the Self which is the only object of our 
desire ; higher disinterested works can be done only as a 
means of helping that realisation. This, in brief, is the 
view of Sankara. 

Works done with impulsive and selfish motives have 
been condemned in the Vedanta, as SaMma-karmas, 
And as such works are always looked upon as the source 
of bondage, with a view to supplant and supersede these 
self-seeking activities, higher disinterested kinds of works 
have been prescribed and the aspirants after emancipation 
( ) are called upon to diligently perform these 
works. These higher works are considered indispensable 
for the purification of the mind ( f%frs5% or mcST-'ssf^ ), 
infested as it is with selfish impulses and desires.’ And 
as these are done for emancipating the mind from the 
influence of the lower natural tendencies, which would 


ultimately lead to the realisation of the true Self, these 
works cannot prove a bondage. If, however, the supreme 
End is forgotten, and these are done as ends-in-them- 
selves, only then they will prove a bondage. 

An idea prevails among many that in the Sankara’s 
system of Vedanta no room has been 

(i) They are i i j i * • ± 

pensabie for purifica- left for worKS and tnat liis aim was to 

works altogether. To our 
mind, this is an idea which cannot be 
accepted and w'hich must be condemned as erroneous — 
with ail the emphasis which we can command. We have 
said above that as our mind is naturally swayed by selfish 
passions and desires, it needs purification in order to 


^ V'ide Mandaka^bhilpya 3.1.8, K.ena*bhasya, 4.8, 
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prepare it finally for the realisation of the n 
which constitutes the . only object of oiir clesires.^^^^ H^ 
this purification is to be effected, will appear . from the 
following passages 

(a) When a man performs higher kinds ot works (iiitya-karmas 

or obligatory works), his mind or antah-karana nnsoiled bj desire for 
results — without attachment and longing for results— becomes regene- 
rated and pure. When thus purified, the mind becomes fit for 
contemplation of the self. Thus the man whose mind has been 
purified by the performance of obligatory works ( ) and who is 

thus prepared to acquire the self-realisation may gradually attain to 
Xnana-nishth^ (the final end)d^ 

(b) ^‘The three higher kinds of action should be performed; for, 

they cause in those wdio have no desire for fruits... ....These 

actions should be performed by a seeker of liberation, though they 
form the cause of boncbge in the ease of one who has an attachment 
for the actions and a desire for their fruits.'"^ 

ic) The seekers of liberation must perform ritual works and 
other obligatory duties without any longing for the fruits of such 
works. When thus performed, the wmrks prove useful as a means to 
the birth of spiritual regeneration of the mind ( i 

{d) Works are meant for the pnrifeation of the mind. Selfish 
desires and passions are impediments to self-realisation. Unselfish 
prescribed duties when not done with self-seeking motives remove these 
impediments, effect purification of the mind, and thus help the final 
realisation.’’ ^ 

We need not multiply instances. Such observations 
are to be found everywhere in the Vedanta works. The 
readers will judge for themselves if such observations 
at all favour the idea of inertia prevalent among the 
critics of Sankara’s theory. We find Sankara every- 
where teaching that higher works which are described 
as nitya-karmas must be done for the purification of the 
mind. But a word of caution is again necessary. These 

^ For (ct), vide Oitabhasya 38.10, 

For (b), vide Gitabhasya 18,5&6 
^03: (c), vide Vedantabbasya 3.4.2Y<&38 
For (d), vide Gitabbasya 6,1. 
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are never to be performed as an Bnd, Le., an object of 
desire. For, as we have seen, there can only be one 
object of desire, — one End, viz., the realisation of the 
true Self, 

As a corollary to the above proposition, we may 
.... , mention here another fact. The reader 

{%%) Why karma- 

section of the Veda will find an objection raised by Sankara 

not useless. ^ i 

himseit in several places of his system 
that — if the self-realisation be the only End which we 
must pursue, all works necessarily become useless. And 
the -work-section ( ) of the Veda — in which rules 

and prescriptions have been elaborately laid down for the 
performance of works — does also prove utterly value-less. 
To meet this objection, Sankara replies 

“ Only the selfish works (Sakdina-karmas) are to be considered 
useless. The higher disinterested works (Nitya-karmas) have always 
a value in the Vedanta ; they are never considered useless. For, they 
are meant for the purification of the mind. Disintei'ested works 
always help the realisation of the Self.” * 

The reply suggested by Sankara in his commentary 
on the Gitfi is still more valuable and deserves our 
particular consideration — 

“Our theory does not lead to the conclusion that the Veda 
teaching works proves useless. For, by retraining the first natural 
activities one after the other, and thereby gradually inducing fresh 
and higher activities, it serves to create an aspiration to reach the 
innermost Self” - 

From these passages the readers will find a very 
clear enunciation of the Sankara’s position about the 
works. It is not true that works have no place in his 
philosophy and that he considered all works as fetters. 
On the contrary, higher and higher works, as we have 
just seen, must always be performed — so long as we have 

^ K^^iabhasya, 1,1. ‘ 

» Gitabhasya, 18 . 66 . “ etc.” 
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not reached the final End where all works, all our duties 
find their completion and highest fulfilment — 

Urf >! ^ 

(Gita Bbasya, 15. 20)., 

But here we must remind the readers of the note of 
warning which Sankara has sounded. No works, 
however high their nature, .should be done as an end-in> 
itself ; no work ought to he made an object of your 
desire Eor, as an odjeal of desire, work 

will constitute -itself as an end. Wherefore it is that 
everywhere it has been laid down that works are not to 
be performed with a desire for their fruits 
For there can be only one object of desire, one ultimate 
End of life. Works ought not to be abandoned — 

“ if snw ci?t ” 

{Natyaj^mn, karji/ameva iat ) — 

They must be done for the purification of the mind — 
{ pdvandni manidiidm ) — 

which is full of impure thoughts and tendencies to 
activity. Only they must not be done as ends-in-them- 
selves— as if they possess a primary and independent value 
in themselves. But their performance is always indis- 
pensably needed as a means ( ^ they must 

be utilised by us, so that they may prove useful for the 
ultimate purpose w'e have in view, viz., the realisation of 
our final good. The works, nay — everything of the 
world — have value, not as they exist alongside of the 
Atmfi, but only so far as they are used by us — how we 
use them — 

^ “ 'Ufwf, sspff ” (Veda. bhS., 

3.3.12). Here ‘grngg ’ stands in contraM with — useful as a means. 

if ^TgaSiijif — not as an End, 
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(ui) The higher 
Nityaharmmas regen e- 
i^ate man from anima- 
lity to rationality. 


In this way, by the performance of disinterested 
higher works, the man is regenerated from the 
undisciplined “animality” ) to the disciplined 

(m) The higher “ rationality ”( )d In the Briha- 
ddranyaka, the yielding of the mind to 
iity to rationality. natural inclinations and instincts 

has been called as Ashura-vaha ( — q^gef ), and 
the doing of higher disinterested works for the good of 
the community, under the prescriptions of the Sh^stras, 
with the higher and unselfish purposes and inclinations, 
has been designated as Deva-bh^va ( ).^ If men 

follow passively the natural bents of their mind and 
permit them to become the sole guide of their life, they 
are no higher than animals. But if they obey the 
injunctions of the Shfistras and work for the social good 
and public utility — such disinterested motives and works 
will exalt them to the higher attributes of benevolent 
gods ( ). This high lesson the Vedanta teaches. 

How to make men possessors of godly qualities and there- 
by to establish a divine kingdom on earth --is the aim of 
the Vedanta. But here again the Vedanta has not 
stopped. Its ultimate aim is to carry the man to final 
realisation and to fulfil his transcendental destiny. 

7. We have said that the higher forms of works — the 
, , nitya-karmas — works done with disin- 

Higlicr disinterested 

works cannot be terestecl motives cannot be treated as 
End. ends-in-themselves, but always as means 

These used — as a sMbaiia ( ) useful, through 

ns a. means. purification, of the mind, for the 

attainment of the true self which is our ultimate End. 
If, however, these works are treated as ends, as is 

^ All the good and disinterested works and virtues are mea7is useful for the 
realisation of the Bnol End. They are to be looked upon as instruments ( ) 

which we must use ( fiolin to the realisation of the Self. ThOce have 

value, only because they are utilised by the Self for its own purpose. 
fide Madhusudan’s gloss on Sank, bhilsya on Gita. 


Higher disinterested 
works cannot be 
hypostatised as an 
End. 

Two reasons stated. 

These are to be used 
as a means. 
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generally done, some serious consequences will follow. 
Let us consider these consequences now. 

^ We are all members of a social whole. We belong to 
VarnMrama-community, of which w’^e are the members. 
Certain rules and laws we find recorded in the Sh&stras 
for our guidance. These laws are authoritative for us ; 
because they form the collective experiences and opinions 
of the best selves of the community. It is generally held 
that certain rules and acts which have been evolved within 
the community for its own preservation, are imposed 
upon its individual members, so that each of them may 
observe and act up to these rules. Thus the preservation 
or the good of the community becomes the End for which 
the individual members live and act. These actions are 
known as Varnhsrama-Lharma ( ) and we 

must all perform these Dharmas or duties for the good 
of the Varnhsrama-community of which, we, as members, 
form parts. Its prescriptions ( ) and its prohibitions 

( ) are all binding upon us, which each of us must 

obey. This is the generally accepted and usual view 
with regard to Varnas'rama-'Dharma. The individuals can 
have no other purpose in their life, but to perform these 
duties or Dharmas. Hegarded in this way, the individuals 
have only an instrumental value ; — they are reduced to 
a machine, somehow constructed, to produce certain 
works beyond themselves, for the good of the community. 
They exist for these duties which they owe to the 
community of which they form quite an insignificant 
part ; they have value, only for these works. The 
community thus annexes the individuals to itself. The 
moral value of the individuals entirely depends upon 
their works — their service — their utility to the community 
as a whole. Their moral criterion is judged only by some 
outioard remit which they can produce. The individual 
is thus entirely resolved into his works. If the outward 
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works vara ■ regarded as ' ' selveSs suoh iney itaWe 

coBsequeBce is bomd 

^ the right view of the works* 
Sankara urges his objections against this view of the 
works thus — 

: He points out — 

(?) Man cannot be made an object of command ( ) 
from outside. Man is not a tkin^ to be passively moulded and shaped 
from outside.^ He may be persuaded from the inner side, not 
controlled passively from the outside. Sankara has told us that— 

‘ f% 311% yf 

{Jnapaham Id S/iastram, ?ia Mfaham) 

Man chooses his according to his own light. The Shdstras 
only present before him the lower and higher lines of conduct ; 
but do not compel him to select a particular course of action. 
The Shdstras do not mould the man to their own ideas of good ; they 
can only appeal to his inner self,^^ ^ 

(w) Again, Sankara points out that the ideas of good works 
(virtues) and bad works (vices) evolved within the community cannot 
be regarded as efdsdndliemselves. For, says he, we find the ideas of 
virtue and vice in a particular epoch of society from the ideas 

of virtue and vice in the next or another epoch. ^ Again, “ in the 
same epoch, different people select different works as their ends.’^ 
What are looked upon as good works in a particular time and place 
are regarded otherwise in a different time and place/’ ^ 

(m) It is also laid down in the Vedanta- Bhasya that — in the 
progressively higher and higher worlds, the virtues and vices are being 
evolved in higher and higher forms up to the Brahmadoka where they 
are perfected/ ® 

^ Yedantabliasya, 3.2.21 and 2.3.48, etc, 

2 Brihadaranyaka bhasya 2.1.20. Hence how can yon say that the rules pres, 
cribed by the community (through its Shastras) are the ends to which the man is 
entirely subordinate ? As if the man is a mere means for the performance of these 
prescribed duties as his end, 

3 Yed.bhasya, 4.3.16 and 3.4.5, 

I etc., etc. 

* Yed. bhdsya, 1.1.4_and 3.1.25. 

= Ved.bh&sya, 1.1.4 
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- All these clearly show that virtues (and vices) are 
constantly evolving in higher and higher forms, and they 
are constantly growing with the progressively growing 
communities and the worlds. They cannot therefore be 
regarded as the vltimate JEnd of life. 

We can do no better than to repeat in this place the 
utterances of Sankara himself which embody his general 
views on the Varnfesrama-duties ( ^3% )• These 

remarks are important and we invite particular attention 
of our readers to them. These remarks bring the relation 
between the higher kannas ( W’k ) and Jnana ( ) 
very forcibly home to the mind ; and the valuable bearing 
which the works have upon the Self-realisation stands 
palpably revealed. Sankara writes — 

“ These duties respectively enjoined on the several castes, lead, 

when rightly performed, to swarga ( ’©’t ) as their nahtral result 

But from the operation of a neio came a higher result accrues, vis:.; 
worshipping the Lord by performing his duty, man attains perfection, 
through his being qualified for the Jnana-nishtha.^’ 

Gifca-bhasya, 18.44*45. 

^‘^Can ';^eTfeetion be attained directly by the mere performance 

of one’s duty? No ; — how then ? The perfection accruing in 

worshipping the Lord through oneh otmx duties qualifies the aspirant 
for the Jnananishtha which culminates in Moksha^^ (18.56). 

In this manner — 

The works which are held as a bondage are converted into a 
means for the Belf-realisationd^ ^ 

(Briha, Bha; 3.3.1).- 

Prom these observations we can now conclude that 
the works (karma) when regarded as ends, as objects of 
desire— do prove a bondage, and they come into conflict 
with the Jn^na ii.e. the Self-realisation), But taken as 
a means and used as such, this conflict ( ) between 

^ MadhusudaB’s 01oss on Gita-bhasya, 18.66. 

» Ved. hMsya 4,1.16 and 41.18. » sfsnf^l etc., etc. 
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them vanishes, and instead of offering opposition to Jnana, 
the works prove a very useful ally. 

The rights therefore of karmas as separate and rival 
interests, as rival ends-in-themselves — must die ; because 
karma is sujperseded and included in one supreme interest 
or End of life. All works thus become an element in this 
one interest, and orgamc to this one central purpose.^ 
All works now become the medium, the vehicle, the 
opportunity for the realisation, in and through them, of 
the spiritual purpose — 

“ ^ f 

> Hsifet I m’swtfq : 

53)ir?i 




Notes on Vajm 


By , 

N. G. Majumdar, M.A. 

1, Earliest references. — The earliest mention of the 
Vajra or thunderbolt is to be found in the Bigveda. 
Indra, one of the greatest of the Vedic deities, wields 
the Vajra, wherewith Vritra was slain.'^ This weapon 
which represented celestial fire or lightning was not a 
mere mythical idea. It must have denoted a definite 
object; for in the Eigveda it is sometimes described as 
ayasa, i.e., ‘ made of metal,’ and sometimes as asman, i.e.^ 
a ‘ stone.’ ^ The Vedic literature contains also ample 
references to its size and shape ; but most of them are to 
us too vague, and do not convey any natural or intelli- 
gible sense. But in the Taittirlya Samhita there is one 
passage (VI. 1. 3), at any rate, which is somewhat of a 
more definite nature. According to it the Vajra is 
conceived as containing arrows within it. The text says, 
“ Indra hurled his thunderbolt against Vfitra ; it divided 
into three parts ; one-third, the wooden sword, one»third, 
the chariot and one-third the sacrificial post. The 
internal arrows which were split {acvryanta) became Sara 
grass, and that is why Sara grass is so called. The 
thunderbolt is Sara grass.” ® The Vajra must have been 
thus a deadly weapon and when discharged the internal 
arrows were sure to create havoc in the enemy’s lines. 

^ Compare Babylonian Mythology which puts the thunderbolt in the hands o£ 
Marduk with which he destroys the monster ThXmat —see Babylonian Religion ami 
Mythology L. W. King, p. 7l and pi. opposite p. 74. 

“ Macdonell, Ved, Myth.^ p. 65 : vajram dyamm (U 52. 8) and ahnanam (7. 104. 19). 

® A. B. Keith, Veda of Black Tajus School (Haiw. Or. Ser.), Part 2, p. 488 
and u. I. 
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It must have served as a useful implement for warfare 
in the Vedic period. And it was so known even as late 
as the LalitMiMam ^ which mentions it as one of the 
most fearful weapons levelled against Gautama by Mara, 
Professor Macdonell, in his Vedio Mythology^^ 
refers to a number of Vedic passages concerning the 
thunderbolt. But there are a good many more which 
throw a flood of light on the origin of its conception as 
a cult-object. It is to some of them that I should like 
to draw here particular attention. The Vajra must have 
been a household word with the Vedic Aryas. So impress- 
ed were they by its marvellous qualities that it could not 
but figure prominently in the writings they have left to us. 
It was a practice too common with the Vedic composers 
to compare an object with Vajra whenever a suitable 
occasion for it presented itself. Ample illustrations of 
this practice are to be found in the Saihhitas as well 
as Brahmanas, of which a few only will suffice here. The 
chariot e.g. is compared to the Vajra. Vajra vai rathah 
Vajren = aiva diio = bMjayati.^ The q/ga or sacidficial 
butter is called thunderbolt, because like the latter it 
dispels the Pakshasas from the sacrifice : Vajra vai 
djyam.^ Water is called thunderbolt : Vqjro hi apali.^ 
The asvamedha horse is compared to the thunderbolt in 
that the former dispels evils : Vajfi va asvah prajapatyah 
vajren-= aiva pdpmanam hhrati'ivyam= avah'dmati.^ Even 
the wheel of the chariot is compared to the same 
weapon. Vajro vai ehahramd And so on and so on. 

^ Ed. R. L. Mitra, p. 401 ; cf. also p. 267. 

- See pp.'.SS, 79, 109, 147. 

3 Taitt. Br. (Anandasrama Ed.), Vol. I, p. 139. 

^ Ihid, Yol. Ill, i>. 1204, and Sat. Br. (Bib. IncL), VoL III, 3. 5. 6. 

Bat Br., Tol. Ill, 1. 2. 6. 

« Taitt Br., Yol. Ill, p. 1168. 

^ md, YoL I, p. 190. 
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All these illustrations show that a comparison is insti- 
tuted whenever a particular ohjeefc appears to the speakers 
to be of a beneficial nature. To the eyes of the Vedie 
Aryas the object most beneficial was undoubtedly the 
Vajra. Curiously enough, the thunderbolt at times seems 
to have been looked upon as a source of benefit even as 
great as the oblation itself. Thus in connection with the 
Ajyabhaga ceremony we have the following passage : 
“The oblation is the bolt, the portions of the oblation ai’e 
a bolt, the Vasat call is a bolt and hurls it at his foe, 
so as not to make a failure.”^ The magical and 
supernatural properties of Vajra must have been thus 
conceived at a comparatively early period. In a passage 
of the Satapatha-Brahmana, water is called thunderbolt, 
because “ wherever the waters flow, there they destroy 
evil, ...... .hence when it rains, one should go about 

uncovered, thinking “ may that thunderbolt remove evil 
from me.” ^ The passage is important as it refers to a 
curious faith the Vedie Aryans had in the mystic 
properties of the Vajra. 

A hymn in the Yajurveda in connection with the 
Piling of Eire Altar contains a reference to “ VajrinI 
bricks” which form one of the layers of the altar. 
The actual significance of this word is lost. But it is 
not impossible that the bricks either represented, or 
bore representations of, Vajra. The Vajrini bricks are 
addressed as follows : 

“ Thou art the thunderbolt of Indra slaying foes, 

Guarding our bodies lying in wait ; 

He who in east, south, west. 

In the north, as a foe plols against us. 

May be strike on this rock.” 
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“ In that lie puts down the thunderbolt (bricks) he 
repels his foes with arrow and thunderbolt.” ^ 

It is from these stray passages that we can trace the 
beginnings of a Vajra cult in India. Whether the weapon 
came to occupy in that early period the full status of a 
‘ cult-object ’ in the proper sense of the term is rather 
difS.eult to say. But sure it is that so early as that the 
worshipability of the thunderbolt was clearly recog- 
nised.^ 

2. Origins of Epic Indra, as I have already 

stated, was the principal deity who carried the thunder- 
bolt. In a passage of the Aitareya Brahmana (Oh. VI. 9) 
he is addressed as “ thunderbolt ” ® and by that appella- 
tion he is also called in the Satapatha Brahmana.^ But 
Indra was not the only thunder-deity of the Vedie 
period. The Vajra was held also by Rudra and his sons 
the Maruts.® The latter in the Rigveda are sometimes 
G&\lQdi vidyud-dhasta (SfllL 7. 26) and sometimes as 
mfra-hasta (y 111. According to a passage of 

the Yajur-veda Agni had his bolts {Taitt. Sam., lY. 6. 1). 
And according to the Satapatha Brahman.a the attribute 
belonged also to Aditya or the Sun.® In the Vajasaneya- 
Samhita Rudra is called Bhava and ^arva. And under 
these appellations he is invoked in the Atharvaveda “to 
launch the lightning against the doer of wickedness.” 
His eighth name Asani (or thunderbolt) is mentioned in 
the Satapatha and Kaushitaki Brahmanas.’' The primary 

^ Taitt, Sam,, Y, 3, See Keitli's trans,, Veda of Black Yajus School, Part 2, 
p» 470. 

® Information regarding tlie worship of axe, double-axe and other implements 
representing thunderbolt in the Bronze Age has been collected by P. M. Dechelette in 
hlsMamiel D'Archeologie, Yol. II, Part 1, pp. 479-484. 

^ Mgveda Brahmanas, trans. Keith (Haiward Or. Ser.), p. 378. 

^ 8BE., Yol. 5, p. 116. 

fed. Myth,, pp. 74, 79. 

SBB,, Yol. 4, p. 85. 

Sir E. 0, Bhandarkar, Yai§navism, Saivism, etc., pp. 104-5. 
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connection of Rudra with lightning is therefore 
sufficiently clear and intelligible. The Vedic Rudra, as 
we all know, is the predecessor of the Epic Siya.^ It may 
therefore be assumed that the latter’s conception was 
based on the conception of a lightning god. 

Thus it is that Rudra’s thunderbolt has come down to 
^iva, who holds it, for instance, on the Kushan coins, 
which bear his representations ; and thereon also, as a 
reminiscence of his Vedic predecessor, he is represented 
as carrying a club.^ But there are other attributes of 
Siva the origin of which cannot be explained in a similar 
way, namely, by the assumption of a Vedic heritage. 
These are the trisula, the axe and the bull,® which are 
wanting in the Vedic Rudra. In the epics ^iva is 
called “trident-holder” and his characteristic sign is 
the Bull."* The question therefore arises, from what 
source could Siva probably derive these attributes. Both 
the trisula and the axe occur along with the Vajra in 
the hands of Siva as represented on Kushan coins. But 
in all his later representations the Vajra has disappeared 
altogether, and the trisula and the axe have become his 
constant attributes. Of the axe I shall have occasion to 
say something later. But what does the trisula represent, 
and what again is its origin ? So far as India is 
concerned it is impossible to push our enquiry back into 
the earliest period. Eor the object is nowhere described 
or even refeired to, in the Vedic literature. On the other 
hand from about the second millennium B. 0. it appears 
frequently on the artistic remains of W. Asia.® The only 
difference between an Indian and a W. Asian trisula is 
this : in the latter the three prongs of the weapon are drawn 

^ Hopkins, Beliyions of India ^ p. 388. 

® See Ounningbam, Coins of the Kuskans^ p, 66, No. 90. 

3 See Hopkins, Epic Mythology (Strassbiirg, 1915), p. 223. 

* Ram,, VII, 8, 54-66. 

See illustrations in W. H. Wa,Td, Seals and Cylinders of Western Asia, 

23 
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wavy, bufc in the former such is not however the case. 
It has long been recognised by archaeologists that by the 
wavy lines lightning is represented in W. Asian art. 
Jaeobosthal has shown that this form of the weapon was 
the parent of the Greek triania.^ It is not unlikely that 
just as it entered Greece so also it found its way into 
India and was adopted in art. Of the three traits of Siva, 
which we cannot trace to an Indian origin, one at least 
may thus be undeniably connected with Mesopotamian 
art. Let us now see if the other two attributes also are 
traceable to the same source. Now in Adad, the Assyro- 
Babylonian thunder-deity, we meet wdth all the three 
attributes, namely the trident, the a-xe and the bull. He 
wields the axe in one hand, and the trisula in the other, 
and rides on a bull as well. It is thus worth our while 
to institute a comparison between the two lightning gods, 
Adad and Siva, and note the points of similarity which 
they bear in common." 

We cannot be definite, I must confess, in the present 
state of our knowledge as to the genesis of the Epic Siva. 
But I think it is certainly worthy of consideration if it 
was from the Hittite god Adad that Siva drew his inspira- 
tion. Assuming for instance that to have been the case, 
how could possibly have such an opportunity of adaptation 
presented itself? The researches of V. K. Eajwade 
(Proe.,Poona Oriental Conference, I, p. xi) and others 
seem to show that the Assyrians were once neighbours of 
Indian Aryans. The Asuras who are so frequently 
mentioned in Vedic literature have been identified with 
the Assyrians. That the Indian Aryans were acquainted 
with their speech follows from a passage (Jayaswal, 
ZDMG. 1914, p. 719) in the Satapatha Brahmana which is 

^ Blirikeiiberg, The Thunderweapon in Religion and FolJclorc (1010), pp. 43-44. 

® Of. also the Cretan Bull- God, Murray, Rise of the Greeh Epic, p. 62, n. 2. 
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also quoted in Patanjali’s Mahabliashya (Kielhom, I, 

p. 10). 

There is therefore some evidence to show an 
Assyro-Indo-Aryano contact in a very early period. 
Whether it came about in India itself, or somewhere 
outside India, is a question which need not concern us 
for the present.^ Siva, as I have said, is a descendant of 
Ruclra. According to some Vedic texts as interpreted by 
Gldenberg the abode of Rudra is commonly regarded as 
in the north, while that of the other gods as in the east.® 
And taking the archaeological evidence into consideration 
it would also appear that the early cradle of the Siva-cult 
lay somewhere in the Northern direction. From the 
North-Western Frontier and the Oxus Valley we have 
some of the most antique representations of Siva. He 
was a favourite deity of the Indo-Parthian king Gondo- 
phares and his successors, as well as of the early and later 
Kushan princes. Gne of the coins of Huvishka throws 
interesting sidelight on the question of the out-Indian 
oriarin of Siva. Gn the reverse of this coin there are 
representations of two deities facing one another, who are 
labelled there as nana and ohpo.® Nana is a Zoroastriah 
goddess and ‘ Geslio ’ is of course Siva. The association 
of Siva with a Zoroastrian goddess probably indicates 
his foreign origin. Even in the post-Kushan period, we 
have numismatic evidence to show, that Saivism was 
flourishing under a dynasty of barbarian princes, viz., the 
Scytho-Sassanians.^ There is again the testimony of a 
Kharosl'.thI inscription^ which conies from a place called 

^ Profes.«or Bhaiiclarkar thinks that this contact came about in India about the 
beginning of the Brahmana period, if not somewhat earlier. See his forthcoming 
book Asolsa. 

2 red. MytK, p. 76. 

Whitehead, Gafalogiie of Goins^ Vol. I, p. 197, no. 135 and pi. XVIII. 

Rapson, l7ulian Goins, pi. II, fig. 16, 

Bel. Sten Konow, K. Preuss. AJeademted, Wiss,, 1916, pp. 802-3, 
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Panjtar on the North.- western Prontier. In it we are 
told that at least in the first century A.D. there was a 
Swa-sthala, Le., ‘ place of ^iva ’ near about the site where 
the record has been found. A seal bearing the represen- 
tation of Adad and an inscription mentioning his name 
was discovered in the Central Provinces and is now 
deposited in the Nagpur Museum.' The relic has been 
assigned to circa 2000 B.O. The discovery of the seal 
show's that there was certainly some possibility at any rate 
of Adad being known to the people of Ancient India. 
Eminent scholars like Hopkins have proposed that the 
Dionysos of Megasthenes is identical wdth Siva.® If that is 
so, it would follow that Saivism had a North-western 
origin. But I am afraid too much stress cannot be laid on 
this identification. Prom what I have just stated there 
will remain no doubt that Rudrism as w'ell as Saivism 
had a North-western origin, and w'hat is of greater conse- 
q^uence the latter betrays certain features the presence of 
which can be best explained by a hypothesis of culture- 
contact betw'een India and Western Asia. 

3. Thumderbolt represented by axe and other imple- 
ments. — Above it has been stated that Siva sometimes 
appears armed with the thunderbolt on Kushan coins. 
The object, it is to be noted, show's two distinct forms — 
one, a clear imitation of the classical thunderbolt, the 
Jceraunos, as appearing on Indo-Greek coins in the hands 
of Zeus and other deities,® and the other bearing the 
likeness of a double axe or bipennis, i.e., an axe edged on 
both sides, but without the handle.'* The latter again 
bears undoubted resemblance to a type of thunderbolt 

' (N. S.), 1914, p. 461. 

® Religions of India, pp. 468-59. 

® Gardner, B. M, G,, Intro., p. Ixv, and c/. PL XI, fig. 7 and PI. XXVIII, 
. fig. 15. 

Ihid, PL XXyilT, fig. 14 
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which the Vajrapani figures of the Gandliara School hold 
in their hands.^ It may however he remembered that 
this is not the only shape that the weapon takes in the art 
of Gandhara. It has sometimes the shape of an axe, a 
celt or a hammer. The origin of these representations of 
the Vajra is to be found, in my opinion, in the belief, 
already taken note of by anthropologists, that prehistoric 
weapons like axe, celt or hammer have the character of 
thunderstones. More than two thousand years ago, as 
Oscar Montellius says,^ the belief was widespread in 
Greece. In modern times also it has been traced in 
almost all countries, and the various sources of informa- 
tion in this connection have been ably collected by 
Or. Blinkenberg in his excellent treatise on the thunder- 
weapon.® In Denmark e.g,, the fiint axes are commonly 
called thunderbolts, and until quite recently in Iceland 
“ Thor’s hammers ” of stolen bell-metal were in use at 
exorcisms. Stone axes are popularly regarded as thunder- 
bolts also in England, Scotland, Italy, Asia- Minor and 
other countries. Similar is the case in Assam, Burma, 
Cambodia and Japan. Even to this day the thunder-god 
of the Laplanders has hammer as one of his attributes. 
When even in modern India {e.g., in Assam) the belief has 
been traced, the question naturally arises, whether the 
same is traceable in India of the ancient period also. Now 
at least in three places of the Yajurveda the axe, with 
which the victim in a sacrifice is slain, is called a thunder- 
bolt. Thus it is said : “ The axe is a thunderbolt, the 
splinter of the sacrificial post is a thunderbolt” — YJ. 
8.7(4). And again — “0 axe, harm him not,” he says, 

^ Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in hidia, p. 88 j Fouoher, IJArt Qreco-Bouddhiqxve 
der Gandhara, Vol. II. 

2 Folklore, 1910, p. 60. 

» Fp. 68-121. 

Keith’s trails., Part 2, pp. . 617, 623, 624, 
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“ the axe is a thunderbolt ; ( verily it serves ) for 
atonement.”— VI. 3. 9 (1-2) and 3. 3(2). In the Epic 
period the axe or parasu is the weapon of Siva and in his 
earliest representations too, as found on coins, it is one 
of his attributes. That he was a thunder-god I have 
already tried to show. His possession of the axe is 
therefore quite in keeping with his character as a thunder- 
god, as it is in the case of Adad, his congener, in the art 
of "Western Asia. Archaeologists are now all agreed in 
taking the axe, hammer and such other implements 
as symbolical of thunder, so far as the early period 
is coiicerned, and they have drawn attention to the fact 
that thunder-gods like Adad, Jupiter Dolichenus and 
Hephaistos are always characterized by some such 
vA^eapon. 

The origin of the trimla or trident has already been 
discussed. A specimen of this weapon, which is of iron, 
has been discovered from a prehistoric burial site in the 
Tinnevely district.^ The articles found in excavations 
carried on at the site in 1876 consisted of “ upwards of 
fifty kinds of baked earthenware utensils of all sizes and 
shapes, a considerable number of iron weapons and 
implements, chiefly knives or short sword blades and 
hatchets, and a great quantity of bones and skulls.” 
These are now in the Berlin Museum.® Why axes and 
other weapons including the trident were deposited in 
burials, it is difficult to say. Similar discoveries are 
also reported to have been made in Denmark.® It is 
desirable that anthropologists should inquire into the 
matter and come forward with an explanation of this 
difficult problem. What appears probable is that the 

* Rea, ASM., 1902-3, p. 134, fig. 17. 

“ 48R., 1902-3, p. 115. 

^ Blink enberg, Z oc. p. 83. 
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trident in such cases is associated with some form of 
'funeral rites. Unfortunately however the age of the 
trident from the Tinnevely burial site cannot be 
determined. The trident is worshipped even to this 
day in various parts of India, and so it must have 
been in Ancient India also. In the Lalitcamtara thei’e 
is a passage which says that worship Avas done, among 
other objects, to the trisula. 

The earliest representations of the trident in Indian 
plastic art occur on clay seals dating from the second 
century B.C.V From a very remote period the weapon 
must have come into intimate connection with the axe. 
Dr. Blinkenberg has noticed a Roman coin bearing the 
representation of a double axe in combination with the 
trident.^ A similar combination is found also on Audum- 
bara, Indo-Greek, Kushan, and even Gupta coins. On 
Kushan coins the combined axe and trident is placed 
before an altar to which the king is seen approaching, 
he himself in some eases carrying this strange weapon.® 
Again just as on Indo-Greek coins the thunderbolt alone 
sometimes appears, so also on these pieces, the combined 
weapon, or simply the trident, instead of the deity for 
whom it is intended.'‘ A coin of Zoilos may he noted in 
this connection ; on its reverse there is a representation 
of the combined weapon, as well as that of Pallas hurling 
the thunderbolt.® In Nepal where the principal deity is 
Pasupati the combined weapon re-appears on coins as late 
as the Gupta period.® 

> “ Excavations at Basarli”— 48B., 1903-4, pi. XL. 2 ; ASB., 1913-14, pi. XLIX, 
574. 

® Loc. cit.j p. 50, fig. 23, and fig. 36. 

Whifcebead, PMC, PI. XVT, fig. 136, FI. XVIT, fig. 36. 

E,g. Ibid, PI. XVII, fig. 34. 

® OanningliaTn, Goins of Anc, Ind,, PL IV, fig. 3. 

^ Coins of Anc. Ind; PL XII, fig. 12. 
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A double trident sometimes stands for the thunder- 
bolt.V This is found e.g., on the coins of Nahapana.^ The 
Tibetan clo-rje evidently grew out of this type. When the 
three prongs of a double trident are Joined with a line, on 
both the sides of the weapon, it becomes a Tibetan Vajra. 
In a painted panel discovered at Dandan Uiiiq in Oehtral 
Asia a trimw'ti figure has in one of his hands a double-tri- 
dented type of Vajra.® Similarly, Vajra is denoted often 
by a double spear. In another panel from the same site 
is depicted a divine figure who holds a double spear in his 
hand.^ On a careful examination it becomes clear that 
the figure represents Vajrapani Bodhisattva and that the 
attribute is a Vajra. An object exactly like this weapon 
is to be found in the possession of another figure in ft 
painting discovered by Professor Griinwedel in his Second 
Turfan Expedition.® This figure which is one of a com- 
posite group is placed close to Buddha and occupies the 
same position as Vajrapapr' does''Tn Gandhara art. Just 
as a double axe or a double trident denotes the thunder- 
bolt, so also therefore does a double spear. Thus in the 
art of Ancient India the thunderbolt was represented by 
the trident, the axe, the combined axe and trident, the 
double axe, the double trident and the double spear.® 
A similar thing is reported also of Knossos and 
Mycenae, where, as the discovery of Sir Arthur Evans 
shows, double axes were worshipped as lightning gods. 

4. Greek and Indian thrmder-gods : Mephaistos and 
Visvakarman . — About the second century B.O. the Greek 
religion had become established in Parthia. The coins of 

^ 0/. tlie figure of a ^Tapanese demon having a double trident , Bliakeuberg, 
cik, p. 47. 

Rapaon, B. M, C., PL IX, figs. 249, 250. 

® Stein, Ancient Khotan^ YoL IT, PI. LXIY. 

Ibid, PL LXIY. . , 

^ Zeitschr. J. Ethn., 1909, p. 899, fig, 6. 

® BHnkenbei'g, loc. cit,j pp. 17-20. 
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.Mifchridates I bear portraits of Zeus, Herakles and other 
Greek deities. According to Tacitus, Herakles was 
worshipped in the Parthian territory during the reign of 
Gotazes.^ The religion had however advanced further 
eastward, to the shores of the Indus, where some Greek 
dynasties were holding sway in the second century B.O. 
On their coins, as well as on those of the dynasties that 
follow, there occur representations of Greek thundei*- 
deities and the Greek form of the thunderbolt, heramios. 
But the features of gods and goddesses thereon 
represented are not always purely Greek in form. 
Professor Gardner was the first to have noticed non- 
Hellenic elements in some of these representations, 
especially those which are of a later period. Thus, for 
instance, in a particular type “ a seated Zeus grasps in 
his extended hand, not, as usual a victory or a thunder- 
bolt, but a being who seems an impersonation of the 
thunderbolt and again on coins of Agathocles Zeus 
bears in his hand the three-headed Hekate. “The 
influence of local Indian or Persian legend or belief ’’ 
might have been probably responsible, as Pi’ofessor 
Gardner thinks, for “such strange forms of Greek deities ” 
appearing on the coins of this period.^ The same influ- 
ence is traceable in my opinion in the figure of Athsho or 
Hephaistos as depicted on the coins of Kanishka and 
Huvishka. The figure is of two types : (1) in which the 
deity is beai’ded and radiate with fillet in right hand and 
tongs in left, and (2) in which the deity is bearded and 
radiate with hammer in right hand and tongs in left.® 
On one specimen of type (1) this oriental deity Athsho is 

^ Wrothj Catalogue of Parthian Coins^ Intr. 

® P. Gardner, Catalogue of Coins of Greeh and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India, Intr,, pp. Ivii-lviii. 

^ See Whitehead, CaK of Coins in the Punjab Museum, Vol. I, p. 190, no. 92 
(pi. XVIII), and p, 196, no. 125 (pi. XVIll). 

2d 
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called Hephaistos.' Witli regard to the two attributes 
tongs and hammer it may be noted that Hephaistos 
never has the former in Greek art. He bears invariably 
either the hammer or the axe.'^ Whence therefore does 
he receive tongs as one of his attributes ? It is well- 
known that the exact parallel of Hephaistos in Indian 
mythology is Visvakarman. The latter is described by 
Hemadri as follows ; 

'Visvakarma tu kartavj'ah sura-rupa-dharah pvabhuh sadidam.sa- 
panir=dvibhujas=:tejomarti-dharo mahan — Vratakhan<Ja, 

Chap. I, p. 101. 

Visvakarman is here represented as having a samdmMa or 
‘tongs ’ in his hand. T’rom the same author we learn that 
the tongs was an attribute common to many other 
Brahmanio gods. Thus god Pihgala has tongs in one hand 
and kulisa or bolt in another (p. 219). Again the tongs is 
found in the Yagisvarl image in the Indian Museum which 
belongs to the reign of Gopala of Bengal. So the tongs is 
a peculiarly Eastern . attribute. It may therefore be 
assumed that here is another case of orientalisation. 
The god figured on the coins is no doubt called Hephaistos, 
but he belongs probably to an intermixed type due to 
the influence of a peculiarly Indian deity. 

There are proofs to show that there existed Greek 
colonies in India in the third century B.O. But are 
there any proofs to show that the Indians ever came 
in contact with the religion of the Greeks P There 

^ Coins of the Kitshans, pi. XVI, no. 11 

® A word of explanation is needed for introducing Hephaistos here and taking 
him to be a god of lightning. Dr. Harnell has raised his protest against the older 
school of Mythologists who connect him with the celestial fire. He concludes 
that Hephaistos has connection with terrestrial fire, but not with lightning 
(Cnlts of the Qreeh Stcites, Vol. V, pp. 376-76). But scholars like Oscar Montellius 
have no doubt that he is a lightning god. In Greek art he is depicted with a 
hammer or a double axe which have now been proved to be symbolical of lightning 
(FolUore, 1910, p. 65). 
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is a coin of Bucratides which bears the portrait of a 
deity on the reverse, labelied as Kmisiye nagara-deoata^ 
‘ the tutelary deity of Kapisi.’ This deity has 
been identified with Zeus by numismatists, and as a 
matter of fact in every detail the two deities correspond 
entirely. It has however been argued that as Kapisi is 
the name of a Hindu town the deity appearing on the 
coin of Eucratides must have been a Hindu deity also, 
but of course under Greek garb.V But if the deity in 
appearance does not differ from Zeus and if it be a fact 
that gods including Zeus himself, who are ex hypothesi 
Greek, do occur on the coins of Eucratides as well as on 
those of other Indo-Greek potentates, is it not proper 
to take this figure to be also of Zeus? On the mere basis 
that the portrait is labelled as the tutelary deity of a 
Hindu town, we cannot of course agree to take him to be 
an Indian deity. It is more natural to identify him with 
Greek Zeus and conclude that a section of the Indians, 
living in Kapis'a, came under the in fiuence of Greek 
culture. The appearance of non-Hellenic elements in 
representations of Greek deities is perhaps to be attri- 
buted to a fusion of Indian and Greek cultures. 

Yisvakarman stands to Indra in the same relation as 
Hephaistos does to Zeus. He is the same as Vedic 
Tvashtri who forged Indra’s thunderbolt. In Greek 
mythology also the bolt of Zeus was made by Hephaistos 
who in their earliest literature is described as ‘a divinity 
of metal-work and of the arts that used fire as an 
implement.’ ^ Thus both Yisvakarman and Hephaistos 
are smith-gods. 

5. Vism-Jcarman. — In the Brahmanas, Yisvakarman 
is the same as the creator Prajapati.'* According to 

^ Bhandarkai’, Carmichael Lectures j 1921, p, 34, 

® Farnell, Cults of the Oreeh States^ Yol. Y, p. 377. 

» Veil Myth,, pp. 1X7-118. 
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the Chhandogya (VIII. 5. 6) and Eiaushitakl (1.3) 
TJpanishads the heaven was huilt by Prabhu or Vibhu 
who corresponds no doubt to Vedie Yis'vakarman.^ Next 
he is represented as a giant builder in Buddhist literature 
in which he appears as a constant associate of ^akra. And 
the two are often identified in the Epics. In Buddhist lite- 
rature we find that whenever any construction is to be 
made Sakka {i.e., ^akra) at once sends for Vissakamma 
(i.e., Visvakarman) who alone is competent to undertake it. 
The latter is represented as having magical powers : in a 
moment’s notice he can raise a huge pile quite befitting 
his position as the great architect god. But however 
exalted his position might have been in tliis period there 
is no doubt that he has been later degraded to a much 
lower level. Henceforth nobody considers him to be as 
high as a deva. He is only a devaptitra,^ a deity of a 
lower order. 

Visvakarman appears as a great patron of arts and 
crafts in modern as well as medieval India. Erom his five 
sons the Kammalan, the South Indian craftsmen trace 
their descent. Of them the fii’st-born Manu worked in 
iron ; the second Maya in wood ; the third Tvashtra in 
brass, copper and alloys ; the fourth Silpi in stone ; and the 
fifth Visvajna was a gold and silversmith and Jeweller. 
Regarding their father, Hr. Coomarswamy says, “ Visva- 
karraa is not worshipped by craftsmen or others with 
offerings or ritual, but is often referred to in charms and 
songs connected with building operations, where he is 
invoked to ward off disasters and assist the craftsmen.” ® 
In Northern India, however, the custom is different. 
The craftsmen and working people, of Northern India 
hold a festival in honour of Visvakarman every autumn 

^ Barua, Pre-BuddK Tnd., Philosophy ^ p. 70, 

® Phammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, p. 470. 

^ See Medieval Sinhalese Art, pp.„63, 79. 
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and worship their respective tools and weapons. These 
are no doubt considered symbolical of the god himself. 

. The predecessor of the Vismkarma-puja was probably the 
ancient festival of ^akra ^ which was also performed in 
autumn. The earliest inscriptional evidence of the perform- 
ance of the ^akra festival is to be found in a Mandasor 
inscription, dated 404-6 A.D.^ Thus whereas the 
custom of worshipping Visvakarman has remained in the 
North, there is no trace of it in the South. But on the 
other hand, something analogous to the South-Indian 
beliefs regarding Visvakarman in connection with a 
successful performance of the artist is traceable here also. 
Thus e.g., an inscriptiou discovered at Paikur in the 
district of Baukura, which mentions the name of a king 
Karna and dates from about the 12th century A.B., says 
that an image has been erected through the grace of god 
Visvakarman { VisvaJcarTn-anah, oharana-prasadat ). The 
mythical character of Visvakarman as a great builder is 
acknowledged even to this day by the common folk, who 
in this as well as in many other instances, have preserved 
a really genuine tradition. If anybody e.g-., goes on 
pilgrimage to a place where there are old temples and 
inquire about their maker, he is sure to be told that they 
have been built by god Visvakarman and not by any 
human architect. 

6. Yaksha-Vajrapdni.-~Tke thunder-weapon plays a 
very important part in the history of Buddhism. To under-, 
stand its significance fully we must try to explain when 
and in what connection it first made its appearance in 
Buddhist art and literature. On the bas-reliefs of Sanchl 
and Bharhut the Vajra is nowhere to be found. It is 

1 Indra^maha or Indra-mahotsava is described in the Atharvaveda-PariHshtaj Ed, 
Bolling and Negellein, 1902, Vol. T, Part 1, pp. 120-121, 

2 Ep, Ind,, Yol XII, p, 320. 
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only on the remains of the Gandhara school of art that 
we meet with it for the first time. And almost ahont the 
same time it is found on Kushan coins in the hands of 
^iva. ‘' The Gandhara sculptures almost invariably show 
close to Buddha himself, a strange figure,” who bears 
“a peculiar club-like object” in his hand.^ This object 
has been readily identified as the Vajra, though the 
identification of its possessor has caused much discussion. 
The most plausible theory is that started by M. Toucher 
who takes him to be Vajrapani, the Yaksha.® On the 
Gandhara reliefs, wherever there is a composite group 
with Buddha as the central figure the Vajra-bearer is 
sure to be met with. He is a constant attendant of 
the Teacher whom he follows like a shadow in every 
scene of his eventful life. In the earliest canonical 
works of the Buddhists a Yaksha Vajrapani is absolutely 
wanting. In the Digha-Nikaya the term Vajiraimn 
occurs, but it denotes ^akra,® the pre-eminent thunder- 
god of the Vedic period. It is only at a much later 
period, in the Buddhist Sanskrit works of the Northern 
School, that we are first acquainted with a Vajrapani 
other than Sakra. He is called as a Yaksha e.g. , in 
the Divyavadma * and the Lalitavistara.^ In the latter 
work it is stated, Jahsha-Tiulam yato Vajrapmter-iiipaUih, 
i.e., ‘the Yaksha race in which Vajrapani was born.’ 
Thus almost simultaneously in the Buddhist art and 
literature of the Mahayana school a Yaksha was accorded 
a most warm reception. This launches us into a far 
more intricate problem, namely, what relations Buddhism 

^ Gvu-nwQdeJ, SiMh, Art in Indiaf 'p, S7. 

® UArt Greco-Bouddhique du OandMra, Vol. II, article on ‘ Vajrapani/ pp. 48-64. 

3 Dialogues of the Buddha, Vol. II, p. 117. It is an att-ribufce of Sakka also in 
Jafcaka (II, p. 143). Sakra does not ordinarily possess Vajra in GandhSra art See 
e.g,, the Loriyan Tangai sculpture representing Buddha worshipped by Indra. 

^ Ed, Oowel and Neil, p. 130, 
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had with the Yaksha cult. Id a very important paper 
published in. Vol. lY of the Journal of4Iie Department 
of Letters of the Calcutta University ^ Mr. Eamaprasad 
Chanda has sho'vn that before the rise of Buddhism the 
cult of the Yakshas occupied a very prominent place in 
the religious life of the people of Northern India, In 
Pali and Jaina texts there are ample references to the 
existence of Yaksha-ehaityas in various parts of the 
country. Of this period however there is no sculptural 
evidence of the existence of a Yaksha cult. Images of 
Yaksha we begin to come across from about the second 
century B.C. or a little earlier. Two Yaksha statues 
have been discovered at Mathura and two other come 
from Patna. Bas-reliefs of a good many Yakshas are 
found also on the railings of Sanchi and Bharhut. A 
very interesting image of Mapibhadra, the Yaksha, has 
been discovered in the Gwalior State. The question is 
whether all these representations were meant for worship. 
In an inscription on the pedestal of the Gwalior image 
Mafliibhadra is called bhagaom,^ thereby proving his 
godhead. It shows that this image at any rate was set 
up for the purpose of worship. As regards the rest of the 
series nothing can be said with any certainty. The 
worship of this Yaksha-deity must have been of very 
early date. The Manibhadra-chaitya is mentioned in the 
TJpasaka-dasa-sMra, and Mapibhadra is further referred 
to in the Saniyittia-NiJcaya.^ In later Buddhistic texts 
Mapibhadra has become a follower and disciple of 
Buddha. In the Weber MSS. e.g., he is represented to have 
communicated a charm to the Mahayahsha Manibhadra.^ 
Similarly another Yaksha, viz., the Yaksha Vajrapapi, 

* “ Four Ancient Yaksha Statues,” pp. 31 ff. 

= ASit., 1915-16, p, 106. 

“ E, Chanda, op. eit., pp. 35-36. 

* Hoernle, JA8B., 1893, Part 1, p, 24. 
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who must haye had first of all an independent cult of his 
own, is next made a staunch disciple of Buddha and like 
some of the Brahmanic gods, necessarily given a shelter 
in Buddhist Mythology. His subsequent development 
I shall consider immediately. It is here sufficient to notice 
that there arose a god of thunder also in the pantheon of 
the Yabshas, viz., Vairapani. 

7. JBodhisaUva- Vajrapani. — In the list of Bodhisattvas 
which the writers of the Mahayana School have left to 
us mention is made of a Bodhisattva Vajrapani.^ He is 
sometimes also called by the name of ‘ Vjijrin,’ which had 
hitherto been a monopoly of India or Sakra. In the 
JBoclMcharyamtara of ^antideva we have the following 
couplet : 

Yam d.ishtv-aiva saiiitrastah palayante caturdis'am 

Yamadut-adayo dushtas-tam namasyami 'Vajrinam. 

In his commentary the author explains Vajrinam 
as Vajrapanmi Hodhisattvam? The religionists of the 
Northern School appear to have given him the highest 
position amongst the Bodhisattvas. In the Krishnaymndri- 
Tantra of which there is a MS. in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (no. yQfii) Vajrapani is called sarm-Tathagat- 
Zidhipati, i.e., ‘ lord of all the Tathagatas.’ Now who is 
this Vajrapa]j.i? Has he any connection vrith Vajrapani, 
the Yaksha, who figures so prominently in the art 
and literature of the Northern Buddhists ? I contend 
that they are identical — it is the Yaksha that ultimately 
developed into a Bodhisattva. To prove my point I shall 
here turn to Buddhist Sanskrit Literature and show what 
the traditional origin of this Bodhisattva was ; 

(1) Chapter XVII of the AsJitasdhasrihd- Vrajudpdra- 
mitd (ed. Bib. Ind.) is devoted to the ‘ permanent 

' Griinwedel, Btiddh. Art in India, I84s ; aad Alice Getty, Gods of Noi'thern 
Buddhism, pp. 48-50. 

2 Ed. Bib. lad., p. 67. 
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qualities of Bodhisattvas, and incidentally, Bodhisattva 
"Vajrapani is introduced. He is definitely called Vajra- 
panir-maha-Yahshah (p. 333), s ‘the great Yakslia, 
Vajrapani,’ 

(2) In a work called Tathagata-guhyaka of which 
there is a AIS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal the 
Bodhisattva Vajrapani is called Quhyak-adhipati^ i.e., 
‘lord of the Guhyakas ’ or Yaks has. A story is related 
in this work of which the substance is this ; Once on a 
time King Ajatasatru was astonished at the gigantic 
strength of Arya Vajrapani displayed in the great ease 
with which he lifted his mace. And he asked Buddha 
about its reason, whereon Buddha replied that Bodhisattvas 
are endowed with ten special or uncommon qualities. 
This story is quoted in the Siksha-samiiGhchaya (Bib. 
Buddh. ed., p. 274! and n. 1) and appears, according to 
Watters, also in the Chinese version of the TatMgata- 



(3) In the Fai'amartha mma Samglti (MS. No. 10741 
6. of As. Soc. of Bengal) we have the following verse : 
Atha Vajradharali ^liman durdanta-damakah parah 
Trailokya-vijayl viro Guhyarat Kulis'esvarah. 

The adjective Guhyarat which qualifies Vajradhara, 
that is to say, Vajrapani, is significant. It means, ‘ king 
of the Guhyas ’ or Yakshas. 

Thus Buddhist Sanskrit works agree in claiming a 
Yaksha origin for the Bodhisattva Vajrapani. From 
evidence both literary and artistic, it would appear that at 
first a Y^aksha Vajrapapi was introduced into Buddhist 
Mythology only as . a devotee of Buddha. In this cadre 
he appears in the Lalitavistava and the Divyavadma to 
which reference has been already made. Again, Hiuen- 
Tsang mentions him as being with the. Tathagata when 
the latter subdued the Naga Udyana, And at the 
moment of Buddha’s Nirvapa, the Vajra-bearer threw down 

25 ' ^ ' ' 
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his Vajra and fell in a swoon to the ground.* This scene 
is of fi’eq[uent occurrence on the Gandhara reliefs, and 
reproduced also in Chinese art. In the art of Gandhara 
Vajrapa^i holds the Vajra, and often along with it, a 
fly-whisk as e.g., his figure in the Dames Collection at 
Berlin. Very rarely in the Mathura School also he is so 
represented.® Thus there cannot he any doubt that the 
Yaksha was at first represented as a devotee of Buddha. 
Later on, as we find him in the Asliktsctlmsrika 
paramita, he has become a fulfledged Bodhisattva. 

Let us now pass on to some of the representations of 
Bodhisattva Vajrapapi. A pillar on the Main Terrace at 
Sanchi numbered as 35 used to support on its capital a 
figure which has been reproducd on PI. X, b of Sir John 
Marshall’s Guide to Smohl. It dates from about the 
Gupta period. The hands of the figure are lost, but the 
Vajra-design still remains. In the inscription that the 
pillar bears it is called Vajrapani-stanibha {i.e., ‘ pillar of 
Vairapaiji’).* But whether this is the Yaksha, or the 
Bodhisattva, Vajrapani, it is not possible to decide. There 
is another figure in the round which is in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. It is alleged to have come from 
Konarak in Orissa. The head-dress of the image 
shows him to be a Bodhisattva. His correct identi- 
fication rests however on the proper recognition of the 
object he holds in his right hand. It is tridented in 
form and therefore may be taken to be a Vajra. The 
deity again carries a lotus stalk which also a Bodhisattva 
usually possesses. A few representations of Bodhisattva 
Vajrapani have been collected by Sir Aurel Stein in 
Central Asia. On PL LX of his Ancient Khotan, Vol. II, 

^ Watters^ On tuani Ghnang^ Vol. II, p. 35. 

* Smith’s Fine Arts^ p. 106, fig. 59. 

* Vogel, Gatalogm of the Mathura Museum, p. 127, N .H. 5. 

* I owo this information to Mr* Chanda of the Indian Hnseum. 
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a painting of Vajrapaiji is reproduced. The following 
characteristics which he bears are worthy of notice: 
(1) he has three faces ; (2) he wears tiger skin forming 
the loin cloth ; (3) he sits cross-legged on two couehant 
bulls ; and (4) has the arclha-chmidra or half moon on 
his forehead. That the presence of these elements brings 
him into close connection with ^iva was first pointed out 
by M. Toucher.’ This commonness of elements gives 
rise to the idea that here we have perhaps a blending 
of types, viz., of the Bodhisattva and Siva, It is also 
not unlikely that the prevalence of a Vajrapani Siva 
in Central Asia might be responsible for such a remark- 
able similarity, A blending of the ideas and types of 
Siva and Bodhisattva did really take place in the art of 
Java, where Siva is often represented as Bodhisattva 
{J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 421). The influence of the trisula- 
bearer Siva upon Mahayanistic Buddhist iconography 
requires to be fully investigated. We know, for 
instance, that the features of Siva were imposed on 
Avalokitesvara (e.< 7 . Simhanada). The same features are 
also shared by Harlti, a female deity who bears the trUula 
and the kmim}rlalu as seen in a specimen discovered at 
Taxila. But all her representations do not bear these 
Sivaite characteristics. The lesson to be derived from 
it is this : the Mahayana Buddhists made an attempt, 
consciously or unconsciously, to shape the icons after 
Siva — an attempt that is evidenced not only by contem- 
porary Buddhistic sculptures, but also by iconographic 
texts. 

A representation of Bodhisattva Vajrapapi occiys in 
my oifinion in one of the frescoes at Paya-thon-zu in 
Burma.^ According to M. Duroiselle it “represents a 

* IcotiogTophii^ue Bouddhigue ds Vlude, Vol, I, pp. 172 ff., and Vol. IT, p. 39. 

» ASB., 1915-16. p. 88, pi. L, 6, 
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deity with eight arms. It is not possible to identify 
exactly who this personage is ; that he is a Bodbisattva 
is shown by his head dress and the stylized lotus flowers 
he is holding in two hands; in two other hands he holds 
what looks like a piece of cloth.” What M. Duroiselle 
calls ‘ a piece of cloth ’ consists of three thick curves and 
is in reality a representation of Vajra. My arguments 
for this identification are two-fold. Birst, the object has 
marked resemblance to the Vajra as held by Sakka in a 
representation of the Kelislla Jataka found in Burma 
itself.^ Secondly, the same design of the weapon is found 
also elsewhere. As early as the time of Assurbanipal it 
appears on a relief from Nimriid representing the 
thundergod Adad of the Hittite peoples ; and even so late 
as the 15th century A. D. or thereabout it re-appears in 
antiquities at Maya in Mexico where it is placed in the 
hands of the Sungod as well as the Raingod.^ It therefore 
looks certain that the figure on the fresco at Paya-thon-zu 
which remains unidentified is that of the Boddhisattva 
Vajrapaigii. 

I shall now turn to a number of Tibetan frescoes 
which the Rev. A. H. Prancke discovered at Leh. 
A full description of these pieces will be found in 
1915, pp. 397 ff. Almost all the frescoes, it is 
to be noted, contain representations of the triad, Manjusri, 
Padmapafli and Vajrapapi. ® The usual labelling below 
the figures is : Om manji-fadme hum om Vadzmpani hum ; 
om Vaglsvari hum. This formula, as Prancke has shown, 
is traceable on the fragments discovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein in the Taklamakan desert dating from at least 
the 8th century A.D. A representation of the Buddhist 

> ASU., 1912-13, pi. LVI, fig. 35. 

* Edward- Seler, Zeitsch. f. 1909, p. 394, fig, 217 ; p. 410, fig, 261 & p 798 

%.47i. ^ 

* S©8 GrSnwedel, Mythologie des Buddhismus^ p. 127: 
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triad is to be found on PI. LXIV of Sir Aurel’s 
Ancient Khotan, Vol. II, which reproduces a panel from 
Dandan XJiliq. In it Vajrapani can be easily recognised. 
The figure in the middle is identified by Stein with 
Maitreya.’ In his opinion the figure holds a chakra and a 
waterflask in his hands. I am however inclined to take the 
latter to be a lotus, and identify the deity as Padmapani, 
one of the group of three appearing in Tibetan frescoes. 
It is not the Bodhisattva Yajrapani alone who carries the 
thunderbolt. It is an attribute also of other Dhyfinl 
Bodhisattvas, ^ e.g., Akshobhya and Padmapaiii, in both 
Tibetan and North-Indian iconography. I may draw 
attention to a unique image of Padmapani in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (No. 3798). It belongs to the School 
of Magadha. To the left of the image there is carved a 
design representing of two thunderbolts placed crosswise, 
and another design on the pedestal represents a single 
thunderbolt. This show's that the mystic weapon was 
associated also with Padmapani. Various other gods and 
goddesses arose in the Pantheon of the Northern 
Buddhists, who bore Vajra in their hands. It is useless to 
mention their names here. Their description will be 
found in M. Boucher’s standard vrorkon Buddhist Icono- 
graphy and Alice Getty’s Oods of Northern Buddhism, 

8. Buddha’s thunderholt. — The thunderbolt (Vajra- 
yudha) w'as imposed also upon Buddha {Jataha, 
I, 273). In Buddhist Sanskrit literature Vajra is 
often called Mdra-mkfintana or ‘ the destroyer of 
Mara.’ Mara is the god of evils who tried to interrupt 
Buddha’s penance, but was ultimately defeated. It was 
believed that by means of the thunderbolt Buddha 
succeeded in defeating MSra. The scene of the former’s 
victory over the lord of demons is frequently depicted in 

^ ffWaw, Tol. 1, pp. 260*6 L 

® p. 98, 
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sculptures of the Gandhara School. But as yet the 
magical weapon is in no case given to the victor. In 
soulptures of a later period however Buddha’s connection 
with Vajra is traceable. Images of Buddha discovered 
in Central Asia have often on their base a representation 
of thunderbolt.' The same design is to be noticed e.g. 
on an image from Sarnath/ and another from Mahoba ® 
in Bundelkhaud, belonging to the 11th or 12th century 
A. D. On sculptures of Bengal also the design is not 
absent.'’ At' least two such specimens are in the 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Eajshahi. 
Again I have seen a very late image of Buddha from 
Nepal in a private collection which has on the back of its 
seat an ornamental representation of Yajra, Now, 
wherever the design occurs in sculptures of Buddha 
he is invariably found seated in the bhumi-sparm 
pose, under the Bodhi Tree, thus recalling the scene 
of his mighty penance at Bodhgaya. And we know 
it was here that Buddha was assailed by the army 
of Mara on whom, however, he inflicted a crushing 
defeat. The explanation of the occurrence of the Vajra 
symbol on these sculptures of Buddlia is not therefore 
far to seek. It denotes in a sy mbolical manner that it 
was with thunderbolt that Buddha won his victory 
over Mara.® 

9. Conchision. — From the mediaeval period onwards 
the followers of the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism as well as 
those of the later Brahmanic religion began to show a 
tendency for the worship of female deities. This tendency 
showed itself in its perfection in Nepal, I'ibet and Bengal. 

^ Ancient Khotan^ pL LXXXIII, E. ii (f). 

^ ASK, 1903-4, pi. LXiri, fig. 3, 

® Mem. A, 8. J., No. 8, pi. 1, D, 

* Catalogue of the Varendra Mes. Soc., p. 2, 

^ JUAB., 19l9i p. 87, 
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A large number of female deities soon arose, bearing 
mystic names and possessing various supernatural powers. 
These Buddhist goddesses and their male counterparts 
mostly bear the thunderbolt and the trident. In the 
Buddhism of this period the Worship of Buddha has been 
overshadowed to a large extent by the worship of these 
‘upstarts’ so to say, and by that of the thunderbolt, 
which now comes to occupy a very high position. There 
is a work called Yajravall (ASB.no. G. 3865) which opens 
with an invocation to Sri-Kuiis'es'varabr god of ‘thunder- 
bolt.’ It further gives the details of a rite called 
Vdjra-vrata ot ‘worship of thunderbolt/ which was per- 
formed in order to scare away evils. The Vajra {do. rje) 
is even now worshipped in Tibet. Such a Vajra must 
have been the one described by Poussin and 
Thomas {JBAS., 1916, pp. 733-36 and pL). It bears an 
inscription which is a charm in the name of Vajrapani. 
The Vajra is now an attribute of the Dalai Lama, the 
human representative of Vajrapapi. He was given the 
title rDo-rje-lichang (Vajradhara) by Altam Khan, King 
of the Mongols, in 1576 which he bears proudly on his 
seal.^ ■ 

QBe high position assigned to the thunderbolt in later 
Buddhism is noticeable in contemporary Brahmanic 
pantheon also. Thus it is not only the weapon of IndrapI 
but also of a good many other deities.^ It has been , 
already stated that in later art it is never assigned to Siva. 
Nevertheless it does occur in the hands of his attendants. 
For instance a sculpture in the Indian Museum shows an 
attendant of Siva holding Vajra and trimla in his two 
hands.®* Again, just as the female deities of the later 
Buddhistic pantheon, like Tara, Marichl and others, are 

■ 1912, p. 747. 

® See HemSdri , VraiakhaTitia. 

^ Blocbj Stippl, pp. 85-86, No. 8851, 


armed witk the Vajra, so also are the. ^aktis of the 
contemporary Tantric pantheon. Attention may be 
drawn to an image of a female deity (perhaps Durga) in 
the Indian Museum (No. 3957), who holds Vajra in two 
of her hands. But the most interesting of all is the fact 
noted by Hemadri that the Vajra was worshipped also 
in its anthropomorphic form. He describes the deity as 
parrying two Vajras.^ Thus the object which ought to 
be carried usurps the place of the carrier. There is no 
doubt that a comparative study of later Brahmanism and 
Buddhism based on their art and literature will yield 
w'onderful data for the history of Indian Ileligions and 
Mythology. 


> Oh. I, p. I6S, 



The Era of Menophres and the Sothic 
Calendar. 

I. 

Bx 

H. Bruce Hannah. 

In ' Sorae Aegyptiacae^ at p. 28, Reginald Stuart 
Poole, writing in 1860, says— 

It is as well known and established that the Egyptians had a 
great cycle of 1160 Julian and 1461 Vague Years, the commencement 
of which was marked by the rising of Sothis, in a certain manner, 
hitherto called ‘ the heliacal rising/ on the first day of the first month 
of the Vague Year. It is equally certain that one of these great 
cycles, called the ' Sothic Cycles,^ commenced on the ‘30th July, B.C. 
1332 /^ 

At p, 31 Poole adds — 

^^Thiis we see that the phenomenon which marked the commence- 
ment of the Sothic Cycle that began in the year B.C. 1332 was the 
rising of Sothis about one hour before sunrise at Memphis on the 20th 
of July, which then corresponded to the first day of the Vague Year.’’ 

As regards the Era of Menophres, we find the 
following remark at p. 33 — 

The well-known passage of Theon Alexandrinus, given by Cory 
in bis ^ Ancient Fragments ’ (2nd ed., pp. 329, 330) speaks of the 
commencement of the Sothic Cycde which commenced in the year B.C. 
1322, in terms which justify us in saying that it was called the Era 
of Menophres.” ■ ■■ 

Then, passing to a discussion of the question whether 
there were any Sothic Cycles before that which com- 
menced in the year B.C. 1322, Poole, after considering the 
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evidence from the monuments and the testimony of 
ancient writers of authority, concludes thus at p. 37 — • 

“ All of which, when considered carefully, and weighed against the 
want of evidence on the other side, show satisfactorily that there is no 
reason whatever for saying that there was even one Sothie Cycle 
before the year B.C. 132-2.” 

Upon this our only comment is : “Wait and see.” 

In The Ancient Sistory of the Near Bast, 1912, atp. 
16, Dr. H. 11. Hall states as follows : — 

“ Neither the Egyptians nor the Babylonians ever devised a 
continuous chronological scheme based upon a fixed era The .Sothie 
Cycle of 1461 years, though it was used to regulate the calendar, was 
never used by the Egyptians as an era.” 

On p. 19, after referring to Ceusoriniis’ statement in 
the 3rd century A.D. that the rising of Sirius had coincided 
with 1st Thoth in the year A, D. 139 and giving reasons 
for thinking that A.D. 143 is a more probable date than 
A.D. 139 for the beginning of a new Sothie cycle, Hall 
proieeds — 

“ We find that Theon of Ale'cand’.ia, who evidently computes from 
the date 139 A.D., makes the preceding cycle begin in 18-T3 B.C., 
and calls it the ‘ Era of Meiiophres.’ And the name Menophres is 
extremely like the ' throne-name ’ of Raineses I, .Men-peh-ra, whom on 
other grounds we should be inclined to place vary near this date.” 

As a matter of fact, the throne-name of Eameses I 
was not “ Men-peh-ra.” In Herae Aegyptiacae, at p. 
257, we are given two of Rameses I’s cartouches — 
one his own name, Ra-mes-su, and the other his 
throne-name. In this latter, under the glyph for “ peh,” 
there are two little cakes. These, I believe, reveal the 
name as having been " Men-pehti-ra.” It is difficult to 
imagine this being transmuted into “ Menophres,” even 
by the ancient Gi’eeks. We shall find, however, that 
there is really no need to resort to any such hypothesis, 
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however plausible it may be made to appear by deliberately 
twisting “ Menpehti-ra” into “ Men-peb-ra,” or even 
“ Men-peh-re,” as some people unscrupulously do. 

Referring to Professor Eduard Meyer’s theory that the 
SSthic calendar was first established in B.O. 42il, “when 
a Sothic period began,” Dr. Hall at p. 25 says— 

“ Such an arrangement need not have been beyond the mental 
powers of people in the Neolithic stage of culture, hut it would seem 
more probable that the calendar was really put into its regular shape 
on the oeeasion of the Sothic ‘ aeon ’ of S781 11, C., about the time of 
the Vth Dynasty.” 

Dr. Hall was much nearer the truth than he realized 
when writing thus about B.O. 2781. About a decade 
afterwards, however, we find him veering right round, 
and practically accepting the view enunciated by Meyer. 
Further, it may be noted that B.O. 2781 was about the 
time of the Vlth dynasty, not the Vth dynasty. As for 
the culture of the inhabitants of Khem c. B.O. 4241, it 
would be interesting to know whether Dr. Hall is still of 
opinion that they were then in the Neolithic stage. 

Here it is convenient to state that I consider B.O. 
4241 m and B.O. 2780 (both artificial Cyclical “ Coin- 
cidence-Epochs ” according to the chronological system 
of the old Romic priests, as correlated with 2 Epiphi 
on the Fixed Clock — a Rising-date arbitrarily selected by 
the priests aforesaid) to be respectively more correct than 
blunt B.O. 4241 and blunt B.O. 2781. The calendrical 
date, however, from which Sothis actually began to 
function heliacally was 30 Paoni on the Fixed Clock ; and 
if we go by that, the figures would then be B.O. 4247 m 
and B.O. 2786|||. These figures, I may add, fall into 
place quite naturally in my Lists of regularly recurring 
Sed and Hendi Hebs and SSthic-Risings for every and 
any cycle of 1,461 years, starting in each case from zero. 



lii The Qamh'idge Ancient History, 1923, Vol. I, at p. 
218, Professor Peet states — 

“.. -tte civil calendar can only have been introduced at a moment 
when its first day coincided with the heliacal rising of Sothis which 
occurs oil July 19th of the Julian Calendar, and marks the beginning 
of the rise of the Nile. In other words, at a certain moment the 
early Egyptian, having for some time observed that the length of the 
year was about 365 days, definitely introduced a calendar with a year 
of this length, and foiv its first day naturall}’ chose that most import- 
ant of all days in Egypt, the beginning of the fertilizing rise of the 
Nile, a day rendered the more striking because it coincided with the 
day of the heliacal rising of Sirius. This coincidence took place at the 
beginning of each Sothie period, and of the two which alone deserve 
consideration here, namely those which began in 2781 and 4241 B.C. 
respectively, the latter can be shown to be by far the more probable.'” 

And in the same work, at p. 265, .speaking of the 
calendar, the months, and the fire intercalary days. Dr. 
Hall says^ — 

“It may have been in the year 4241 (or 4288) B.C. that this 
advance in civilization was made, as a Sothie period begins in that 
year. The year 2781 (or 2778) is too late, as before that time the 
calendar was in full working order.” 

Thus we find Dr, Hall in 1923 holding opinions just 
the reverse of those he held in 1912. Against this, of 
course, nothing can he said. As we advance in know- 
ledge, our views often change. Such changes of front 
may even be laudable, and not to change reprehensible. 
But in this case Dr. Hall has been unfortunate. His 
original position, though even that w^as not quite 
accurate, was nearer the truth than the view for which he 
has now abandoned it. This will be made abundantly 
clear presently. 

Now, it is perfectly true that Poole speaks of a great 
cycle of 1460 Julian and 1461 Tague years ; and Dr, Hall 
also, as above first quoted, speaks of “ the Sothie cycle of 
1461 years ; ” but the Ssthic period contemplated by all 
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Gur Egyptologists was really one of 1460 spheroidal years, 
based on a spheroid of 365°, i.e., on a year of 365 days. 
366 X 4=1460. However, the ancient Egyptians — or 
Eoiniti, as I call them— did not always recognize a 
spheroid or year of that length. They also worked with 
an old original spheroid of only 360°. Eor that the cyclic 
period was 1,4 tO spheroidal years. Later they had a year 
of 13 months, of 28 days each, based on a spheroid of 
364°. Eor that the cycle was 1,456 spheroidal years. 
Next came the 365° spheroid. But eventually, for their 
artificial or calendrical Year-form, they adopted a 
spheroid of 365^-° — approximately true to the Clock of 
Nature. Eor this the cycle was 1,461 spheroidal years. 
365Jx4, or 360 X 4j-^5 =1,461. Here the ordinary 
“ unity ” day or degree of the 360° spheroid was repre- 
sented by 1 j—'. And for each of these various spheroids 
and cycles the sub-divisions were naturally different. 
One of these cyclical sub-divisions was what is usually 
called the Sed-Heh period. Eor the 360° spheroid it was 
30 spheroidal years ; for the 364° spheroid it was 28 
spheroidal years ; for the 365° spheroid it was 30^ 
spheroidal years ; and for the 366|-° spheroid it was 30 
spheroidal years. In common parlance, however, they 
were all loosely called “ the 30 years’ period.” The 
Sendi-Heb period was the period quadrupled, i.e., on 
the 360° spheroid the Hendi was 120 spheroidal years; 
while on the 305;}-° spheroid it was 121| spheroidal years. 

Apparently, however, these learned gentleman — Pro- 
fessor Peet and Dr. Hall — draw no distinction between a 
cyclical period, however spheroidally based, associated 
with the star that gave its name to the Sothic period {i.e. 
Sirius), and a cyclical period, we hardly know how based 
spheroidally, associated with cue or other of the different 
stars which, throughout an indefinite past, must in this 
connection have preceded Sirius functionally. Eor it is 
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very certain that Sirius was not always the star whose 
annual heliacal rising coincided cyclically with the rising 
of the Nile waters at the season of the Celestial Summer 
Solstice. 

Hence, it is quite possible that, long before the institu- 
tion of the calendar known as the Sothic Calendar (be- 
cause associated with the heliacal rising, at the time of the 
Summer Solstice, of the specific star Sirius), the old Romifl 
had a calendar, even a cyclical calendar, based perhaps on 
a 365° spheroid, a 364° spheroid, or a 360° spheroid, but 
otherwise exactl}'^ similar to the Sothic Calendar, except 
that it was associated, not with Sirius, but with some 
other specific star whicli was then performing the heliacal 
functions that ultimately became so characteristic of 
the Dog-star. 



Era of Menophres and the 5othic 
Calendar 

II. 

By 

H. BarcE Hannah. 

When was the Sofchic Calendar — the calendar that 
was based on the heliacal functionings of Sirius when the 
annual rising of the Nile occurred at the terrestrial season 
of the Celestial Summer Solstice — ofi&cially adopted in 
ancient Khem ? In other words — granting that the 
Eoraiu had a calendar “ in full working order ” even as 
early as B.C. 424:l|-|f — when did they begin to associate 
that calendar with the specific star a Canis Majoris, popu- 
larly known as Sirius, as coinciding, at its heliacal rising, 
once in every cycle of 1,461 years, with the Summer 
Solstice and the commencement of the Inundation which 
occurred so punctually at that season ? 

Dr. Hall — who once thought that the Sothic Calendar 
was really put into shape about B.C. 2781 — apparently 
now prefers B. C. 4241 (with Eduard Meyer), as B.C. 
2781 (or 2778) would have been too late, since before 
that epoch the calendar was “in full working order.” 
It is just here that T venture to join issue with 
Dr. Hall. Had he said calendar, the statement would 
have commanded assent ; but since he says the calendar 
(meaning, of course, the calendar connected with Sirius, 
commonly called the Sothic Calendar, his view is uncon- 
vincing. Indeed, I submit that it should be altogether 
rejected. The grounds on which I say so are these. 

Biot, I believe, first — and after him Oppolzer — have 
shown by their calculations that certain inscriptions found 
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ill the Rameseum at Thebes relate to the Vernal Equinox 
of B.C. 3285 ; and, assuming this to have been approxi- 
mately the epoch when the Eomiu made their earliest 
observations of Sothis (Sirius), Sir Norman Lockyer 
suggested that previously they had been accustomed to 
make similar observations of Gamma Di’aconis ; so 
that, somewhere about that time, there had probably been 
a change of cult, or at least a tendency thereto — Sirius in 
due time succeeding historically to the heliacal functions 
of Gamma Dr aconis, with which star Sir Norman was of 
opinion that the goddess Hathor of Denderah was to 
be identified. In other vfords, Isis (the goddess of the 
Dog-star) succeeded to Hathor, and the 1460-years’ cycle 
of the 366° spheroid was no longer associated officially 
with Gamma Draconis, or Hathor, but with Sothis 
(Sirius), or, Isis, This, indeed, was but a natural outcome 
of Precession, as, in course of that mighty movement, the 
Celestial Summer Solstice crept slowly but ceaselessly 
round the Zodiacal Circle, and star succeeded to star as 
epochally marking, at its heliacal rising, with the close 
of every cycle of 1,460 spheroidal years (1,461 years on 
the 365|-° spheroid), the commencement of the Inundation 
at that particular season of the year. 

Now, B.O. 3286 — the epoch of the suggested change 
of cult froin Hathor to Isis — was only 604||-| years from 
B.C. 2780^11, but it was 956^1 years “from B.C. 4241^. 
Hence, if Biot’s and Oppolzer’s calculations are approxi- 
mately correct, and if the institution of the Sothic 
Calendar is to be associated with any such change of cult as 
that just referred to, the first SSthic Cycle — i.e., the 1,460 
years’ cycle of the 365° spheroid, as specifically associated 
with Sirius — is more likely to have been instituted in or 
about B.O. ,2780^1® than in or about B.C. 4241 

Moreover, even at the last- mentioned epoch the 
Eomiu may quite possibly have observed a similar 
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coincidence between Nature and some artificial cycle 
connected with the epochal heliacal rising of a star ; hut 
then, it seems, that star would have been Gamma 
Draconis, not Sirius. 

Therefore, there might quite possibly have been a 
calendar (in full working order) in Khem at an epo'ch so 
far back as B.O. 4241^, and yet that calendar not .have 
been the Sothic Calendar. Possibly an appropriate name 
for it would be the “ Draconian Calendar.” 

Of course, it must be remembered that these dates-— 
B.C. 2780|||, and B.C. 4241^ — are priestly dates, each 
representing the cyclical date of the half-way point of the 
great epochal 3-days’ Pestival (beginning /row 30 PaSui 
on the Pixed Clock) celebrated once every spheroidal' 
cycle by the all-powerful official hierarchy in honour of 
the impending “ Manifestation ” {Epiphany), or visibility, 
on P. 3 Epiphi, of the star that (like Sirius eventually) 
was, for the time being, functioning heliacally. 

If we have regard, not to the Chronological System of 
the old Eomic priesthood, or officials, but to the operations 
of Nature herself, as spheroidally recorded, we shall find 
that the priestly Coincidence-date, B.C. 2780if| (HaH’s 
B.C. 2781, or 2778) yields place to B.C. 2786||^, or 
sphero-cyclical yearl2l7|on the 366^° spheroid=1200 on 
the old original 360° spheroid — the epochal date when one 
Sirian, or other Stellar, Cycle closed, and its successor 
began ; a point equating zodiacally with P. 30 Aries, and 
calendrically with P. 80 Paoni; while B.C. 4241A||— 1,461 
years earlier than B.C. 2780||| — and which Hall calls 
B.C. 4241 or 4238 — is represented by any one of the 
following 4 years — 

B. C. 4249III 
„ 4248'|4I' 
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I shall set forth presently all the quadrenniums with 
which we are likely to he concerned, as they pan out on 
the basis of both Chronological Systems — the priestly and 
the Oosmical. 

It does not much matter which group we base our 
calculations on — so long as we remember our choice for 
the time being, and consistently figure out our results in 
accordance with its exclusive values. As already stated, 
my Hie6-list and List of Sothic- Risings, from zero in every 
cycle of 1,461 spheroidal years, necessarily reveal the 
sphero-cyclieal equivalent of B.O. 2786||^^, which falls 
into place quite naturally. And from that we get B.O. 
4247 H-l by the simple process of adding a cycle of 1,461 
years. 


The Era of Menophres and the Sdthic 
Calendar. 


H. Bruce Hannah. 

As, throughout each spheroidal cycle, the annual 
heliacal-rising of Sirius, or Sothis, occurred four times 
in succession on each day of the old Romic Calendar, and 
then moved on to the next day (so staging round th^. 
entire Clock), a quadrennium, or quartet of spheroidal 
years, was naturally the cyclical equivalent of every day 
in the year. But the spheroidal year differed with . the 
spheroid that happened to he in vogue, for the time heip^, ^ 
In other words,; on the old original or unit|^.*^ 
spheroid of 360'^,^ each^^fehlendrical (jay siopd cydlf^liy 
for 4 spheroidal in that case “unity” or ordinary), 
years— and the Cycle was 1410 (360 X 4) such ordinary 
years. With, however, a spheroid of 366 (the basis 
of modern B. 0. and A. 1). reckoning), each calendrical 
day, being ordinary or “ unity ’’ days, represents 
cyclically, no 'longer 4, bht 4^ spheroidal years, and the 
Oyelh bheoinds 1461' (365|-^ 4, or 360 x spjieroidal, 
i.'e., bid ordinary,' '**' -v 

Note that “ ordinary "Vybat. mehnp a year op the, old 
original o^^ “ limtijf sijphyrbid bi 360°y Tt doep pbi? ‘ (as 
JbihbTnflhehtial peo|de'seem ^ think) equate fpypurpo’ses 
bf baiculatioh' Mth ah^'btdih as now cb.^moply 


t&dbtfelbM expressed '•lu'figufesr "it is ubt theipme’ 

Man brdihkiy^ye^ b^ihnldrn^ifnSi'o^ihg^^^^^ B.O. and 


, Ab‘5i)C' 


;M,*^TO'%me quarters with that 
arnv'ek at on 
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the basis of a 360° spheroid (with its 1 day to a year) are not 
the same thing as results arrivedat on the basis of our present 
366J° spheroid, with its 1^ days to a year. Even if the 
figures happen to be identical, they mean in the one case 
something very different from what they mean in the 
other case — values being different. Eor instance, “ B. 0.” 
1880 (Breasted’s date for the Kahun Sothic-Bising Eeast), 
as the outcome of calculations based on a spheroid 
of 360°, or of 366°, is quite a different point in Time from 
B. C. 1880, the outcome of calculations by modern reckon- 
ing, i.e.f as based on a spheroid of 3655 -°. 

At the outset we must recognize, and bear in mind, 
that the spheroidal point from which commenced the 
actual, though invisible, heliacal functioning of Sirius 
(in previous ages, say before B. 0. 2786|, perhaps the 
star a Draconis, divinized in ancient Qemt as Hathor), 
IS 30 JPaoni on the Eixed Clock, represented by sphero- 
pyclical year 1217|, or B. 0. 2786^, last of its quadren- 
nium, and zodiacally equating with 30 Aries. 

Then, as regards the so-called “ Eising-point,” we 
have in fact a choice of no less than 4 distinct calendrical 
dates, i.e.— 

(1) F.l Epiphi : — Equating zodiacally with 1 Taurus. 
Actual first day of the New Order, and opening day of 
a great 3-days’ festival, celebrated by the old Komic 
priesthood once in every Cycle of 1461 years by the 
365|^° spheroid, in honour of the impending “ Manifesta- 
tion ” of Cycle-announcing Sirius j 

®ff^8,tin^ zSdiaeally with 2 Tan- 
of the Grefil.j^eatival, -and the second 
q^adtenniai year which j||)phero-pyclic^l,_1223f||^ or 
^•,,9' ^ priests,- as 

the 

7- 11® Art|;P^^ll^“®tioning , of Sirius 

S® .‘wparred 
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simultaneously, i.e., when Nature and the Calendar then 
in vogue coincided — hence called the “ Coincidence- 
Epoch.” 

(5) F. 3 Epiphi : — Equating snOdiacally with 3 
Taurus. “ Manifestation ”-Day, when the Great Festival 
culminated and ended. 

{4) F. 4: Epiphi : — Equating zOdiacally with 4 Tau- 
rus. First day of the New Sothic Year and Cycle, as 
recognized by the Common People. 

This is really why there is always a variation of 4 years 
in the ascertained date of any event. 

Counting from the above-mentioned «ew-point, F. 30 
Paoni, the so-called Sothie-Year, or SOthic-Gycle, 
closed and re-opened on any one of these 4 basio 
dates, according to preference — though specially on F. 2 
Epiphi (and more meticulously in the 2nd year of its 
quadrennium) for the exclusive priesthood. i r . 

If, now, we have regard to these exclusive priestfy 
preferences, and to quadrennial formations as a whole, 
and as correlating en Moo with calendar-dates, we < get^ 
for F. 2 EpiPUr, the following series of Cyclical Quadren^- 
niums, or Coincidence-Epochs — extendible, of course, i at 
will, either way, hack into the past, dr forward into the 
future, as far as we may desire. Actually, as complete 
quadrennial formations, they were in harmony with 
NAiriEE ; nevertheless, ' asi adopted by the priests, when 
the latter arbitrarily selected that particular day as the 
hub of their chronological system, they became really 
artificial. Expressed in terms of modem reckoning, i.e., 
on the basis of the 365J°*spheroid now in vogue, the 
series was this . . . ^ .. 


B.c; , 
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B.C. 2.7 8\m 

« 2778X|4 


■'*'"^4 hTT 

ISlSili 

1317414 


ii ’ t " . 


140||1 

141||# 

I 4 ’^ 2 8 9 

143 -9-0 0 
-^TFcj 


If, on the other hand we have regard to the opera- 
tions of Na'i'Dee herself (e.g., to the 0-point of Time— 
sphero-cyclieal year 121 7i or B.C. 27861, last of its 
quadrennium— ie., F, 30 Taoni—from which the New 
Order, as representing a cosmic fact, actually started), 
and again take the whole quadrennium as a base, we get 
a somewhat different series of Coincidence-Quadrenniums 
in those which correlate with F. 1 Epiphi (zSdiacally 1 
Taurus), first day of the actual though invisible heliacal 
funotioning of m Sirius, and iopeiiing-day ■ of the priests* 
OteatrS'days* Festival.' j This series is : — ! 


«, I . I jj ^ ^ > 

udi' ■:), 'V-'L -fd.rKhi 
'’liU'-it '-'.yMf.'j-.'d y-^sij , 


B.C. ^ ' 4246414 
„ 4246III 

„ 4244144 

4243III 




y ^ 2785111 


,l!i VM,j! 


[■iij".-‘a783^ 
■ „ 27821^ 


ii«S 


fir" \ d, 
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A.D. DiCi 


, _ 4 7 


}> 

» 


‘Tsir 


188 
139111 


It will be observed that A.D. 139 — the date given by 
Censorinus, and from which Dr, H. D. Hall says that 
Theon of Alexandria evidently computes ” (Jtnc. Hist, 
of the Near East, p. 19) — does not occur in the first of 
the foregoing series of quadrenniums ; but some may 
imagine (though they would be wrong) that in the 
second series it is identifiable under the guise of A.D. 
ISSffj. The Alexandrian date, A .D. 113 — also alluded 
to by Hall — does not occur in the second series ; but in the 
first series some may again think to see it in A.D. 142|||.' 
B.O. 1317 (which is sometimes cited) occurs, as we shall' 
find, nowhere till we come to our quadrennial series for 
r. 3 Epiphi ; and even there it is only in B.O. 1316^ that 
the uninitiated will seek to trace it. Perhaps, too, some will 
fancy that B.O. 1321 (frequently cited) is reeogniitdble 
in B. 0. 1320||f of our opening series. Also, no dofibt, 
B.O. 1318 in 1317^ of the same series. All would 
Again, by some, the idea might, perhaps very natur- 
ally, be entertained, of isolating the specific Ooinoidence-’ 
date (sphero-cyclieal year 1223|||, or B.O. 2780^) 
arbitrarily ' selected by ‘ the priests, in Pepi Fs rei^,'or 
subsequently, ahd'df tafcM^ 'it ailbne,^ 6f the •enlw 

quadrenniuiU for’ E. « 2' EpifiSi/ hs*A' balsic #^d-p6ihl. ’ & 
thht' case, thA ‘Ooihcidhne^lQfi®re^ ■(‘then 'bfily^ 


fii[)iiiinal)fvrould seemingly pan oufthtiA;^ ‘*'’’ 


i I 






) i I 




4243||f 

4242M 

■4%41||g 


Here, presumably, wq^sesomq in the priestly 0-point, 
D.O. 2780 ^ aS luppesedi|nmpreB€nitin its Quadrennium ; 
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f<^llowing upon wliich we should have : — 

B.C. 

tglgtnt 

» iSl7iU 

„ isie-iliv 

A.D. I44f|-i 

j, 

I lArj 1 7 

■■■■■■■ 1 4,7.3m 4 . , . 

This, however, completely breaks up the natural 
quadrennial formations of the spheroid, and throws ftheir 
figures into disarray calendrically. True, the familiar 
B.O. 4241^ appears in the earliest group, but out of its 
accustomed place ; while the specially favoured year of 
the priests — sphero-cyclical 1223|||, or B.O. 2780||| — 
which, a cycle later, corresponds to it — being attached to 
no quadrennium, hangs in space like Muhammad’s coflin. 
“ 1321 B.O.” is to be seen nowhere ; “ 1317 B.O.” is only 
seemingly in 1316^; and there is nothing like “139 
A.I).” Moreover, even the resemblances are 365|-°-spheroid 
figures. In short, all is unnatural, because the foundation 
is deliberately artificial. The date specially adopted by 
the . priests (sphero-cyclical year 1223|f|) was merely 
one of . a quartet of years answering to an arbitrarily 
selected day (B. 2 Epiphi), and recorded on the spheroid 
viewed as a measure of cyclical values. It had the 
advantage, like its correlated day, of being exactly 
mid-way between ^ero-point-— E. 80 Paoni, Le., B.O. 
27861, or sphero-cyclical year 1217^— and the ultimately 
visible rising-point, or “ Manifestation,” which took place 
on E. 3 Epiphi, last day of the Great Eestival, i.e., in 
natural quadrennium — i f;r ^ * 

B.O.- 

' 27764X0 
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On the whole, therefore, I do not think that 
this particular series of q[uadreiiniums was one of the 
recognized working-features of the old Eomic Chronolo- 
gical System. Our opening series (priestly, indeed, but 
based on natural and whole quadrenniunis) is obviously 
preferable. 

Eeverting to nature, we obtain another series of 
epochal Goincklence-quadrenniums in those that correlate 
with that third or last day of the Great Festival, at some 
time during which heliacally-f unotioning Sirius became 
visible, i.e., F. 3 Epiphi. Indeed, it was from this momen- 
tous event — this epochal epiphant/ of Sirius — that the 
month in which it annually took place got its name. 
The quadrenniums are — ^ 

B.c. 


8777111 


2776111 

2775i|| 




'1'-' ’ ■ 




LMly— still keeping to ' nature— we obtain yet, 
another sdries of epochal ‘Ooincidence-quadrenniuliiS in 
thdsh that correlate with ¥. 'i ltiiTHi, flkt day Of the; hew 
SSthic’’ 'tear 'and 'estimation jhiid h7th 
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day from the start of the Solar Year or Cycle at Q of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice. The quadrenniums are these — 

B.C. 4234||^ 

» 42.33i|f 

4232||{t 
>. 423144# 


„ 1309^ 

A.D. 148||4 
,, ]49f|# 

» l^OHir 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ : 1 rVT3 5 2. ^ ■ . 

At last, then, the Cfit is out of the bag ! \Notv we see 
where the years spoken of, somewhat gingerly, by Dr. 
Hall and his fellow-Egyptologists (“ 4241 B.C. or 423S,” 
“2781 B.C. or 2778," » 1321 B.C or 1318,” and “139 
A.D." and “ 143 A.D.") really come from. I do not mean 
that they come from these* mtionally arrived-at Coneidenee- 
quadrenniums of ours, of course, are not the 

source, because they belong to a cycle of 1461 years based 
on a spheroid of 366i“, quite different, in its arithmetical 
resuffs, from the cycle of 1460, Abased on a spheroid of 

366°, which was used by the Romiu in Ssthic times, and 
some vague idea Avherep^ appears to have reached the 
mentality of our specialists. But other Coincidence- 
qiqadrennipms pp.c]^ :pesenabli^ jand.',ail obviously 
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calendrical-dates E. 1, 2, 3, and 4 Bpiphi, and can be 
constructed accordingly. And not only will they differ 
from our Coincidence-quadrenniums, but each series will 
similarly differ from the others, its fellows. 

Bor instance, for B. 1 Epiphi, the series will be — 


B.C. 




4245f| 


JJ 

4244f4- 


'I) 

4243|f 


}) 

278611 



2785f| 

■ . • . 1 

3) 

2784|i 

1'!! Mi.’i j 

}} 

2788|| 

- ■ ■ f ,,'P rr-' 

3J 

1326^ 


>} 

132511 


)) ■ 

132441 

• ^ -f ,1.^ 

J) 

1323|f 

' r ^ I'O^ 

A.D. 

mn 

■ 1 

>} 

134f4 


7} 

135|4 


}} 

1364^ 

i / , . ' 1 / S 


Note that whereas, on the 365|^° spheroid, the day., was 
days bn the old original “ unity ” spheroid of 360°, 
on the 365° spheroid it was only 1^ “ unity ]’Hdays4j 
So, for B, 2 Bpiphi, the series wiU'he— 


424211 

4241|f 


4240|^ 






278211 




2^78041' 




.<n;i Ji 
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The remaining two series— those for E. 3 Erirm and 
F. 1< Epiphi— will follow their Own appropriate lines, 
and need not be set forth. Even here, however— in these 
epochal Coincidence-quadrenniums for the 1460-years’ 
cycle, as based on the 365° spheroid — none of the years 
so non-committally referred to by the specialists are to be 
met with in exactly the same mutilated shapes as those 
in which they are cited. Nevertheless, year-forms, more 
or less appi’oximating to them, are to be met with — 
obviously the living prototypes (each organically in 
harmony with its environment) of which the cited figures 
are nothing but vague and errant emanations. At the 
same time, no one series of Goincidence-quadrenniums 
yields all these figures, real or phantasmal. If some 
clearly are in one series, or seem to lurk there by reason 
of the similarity of their figures, others will be found in 
some other series. This is because — like the Goincidence- 
quadrenniums themselves— each year is the outcome of 
its own particular calendar-date, F. 1, or 2, or 3, or 4 
Epiphi. Take, for instance, Gensorinus’ so-called “ A.D. 
139.” In that form, it is hot to be traced : but possibly it 
is recognizable in the above A.D. 138|-| on the 1460-years’ 
Cycle. It will appear in no other quadrennial series 
belonging to that Cycle — At least, not in the same place, or 
order. It will certainly not be found in any Coincidence- 
!i|Mi»drehhiumsforthel46i-years’ Cycle, even in approximate 
guise ; for it has no organic connection with that Cycle. 
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Whatever may be found will be something else essentially. 

It emerges arithmetically from “ B.O. 1321,” but only on 

the assumption that “B.O. 1321” is real, and after the lapse 

of 1460 years based on the 366° spheroid. Change the 

spheroid to one of 365|-° (whereof the Cycle is no longer 

1460, but 1461, years), and, after the lapse of that period, 

the A.D. year that emerges is no longer “ 139,” but 140. 

Similarly as regards the Alexandrian date, so-called A.D, 

“ 143.” It is on the same cyclical footing, and comes 

arithmetically from “ B.C. 1317 .” Were that year real, the 

true A.D. figure that would emerge is 144. Note, however, 

that in reality neither “B.O. 1321 ” nor “B.O. 1317 ” exists 

cpadrennially on the 1460-years’ Cycle as based on the 

365° spheroid. Hence, neither Oensorinus’s “ 139 ” nor 

the Alexandrian date, “ 143,” is a true A.D. date, for the 

simple reason that neither of them belongs to our modern 

system of reckoning, having no vital connection with the 

1461-years’ Cycle of the 366|-° spheroid now in vogue. 

Should any one — e.g., any of the learned writers alluded 

to — insist that they are true A.D. dates, and have always 

been so accepted, then it becomes necessary to point out 

that, with a 1461-years’ Cycle, “139” would take us 

back — not to such unrealities as “B.C. 1321,” “B.O. 

2781,” and B.O. 4241,” but— to B.O. 1322, B.C. 2783, and 

B.C. 4244. Indeed, Hall mentions “1322,” as having been 

arrived at by Theon, working from " A.D. 139.” In that 

case Theon would have been basing himself on a Cycle, not 

of 1460, but of 1461, years, and a spheroid, not of 366°, but 

of 366|°. But was he really doing this ? Let the specialists 

answer. As a matter of fact, however, even B.O. 1322, 2783, 

and 4244 are all unreal dates too, not being Coincidence- 

quadrennium epochs at all on the 1461 -years’ Cycle. So 

also “143” would take us back— not to B.O. 1317, 2777 

((?/. the specialists’ 2778), and 4236 (cf. the specialists’ 
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unrealities, not being Coincidence-dates at all on that 
Cycle. 

Thus, in these connections, not only have I shown 
that the specialists are insufficiently informed, and 
wrong, and groping in the dark ; but I have also shown 
how Bind where they err. Moreover, in so doing, I have 
revealed — I believe, for the first time — what the right 
idea and method and results are, and where a knowledge 
of these can be obtained. 

As a guide, let us recall and remember the followine: 
main epochs — 

Date. Sphei-o-cyelieal ^ 
years. 

:30 Paoni 

1 01 

121611 # 


Zero-^^omt at which the 
Old Order ends, and 
from which the New 
Order begins. 


1st day of Actual Rising- 
in heliacal character, 
and of Great 8-days’ 
Festival, 


*2781-|§-§> Its second year the 
2780|ff priestly Coincidence^ 
Epoch. 


Manifestation 


1st (lay of New Cycle 
for the Masses. ' ^ ' 


I, for the purpose cl converting Sothic-calendar 
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data into Solar-calendar data on the lAGl-years’ cycle, 
bear in mind the following 

Unity Years on the 360^ 
clays. spheroid. 

Between F. 30 Paoni, Sothic, and 

F. 0-1 Thoth, Solar, lay ... 60 =;; 240, as last of its qua- 

drennium. 

Between F. I Epiphi, Sothie, and 

F. 0-1 Thoth, Solar, ky ... 59 == 288, as second of its qua- 

drennium, for the priests; 
otherwise 236, as last of its 
quadrenniiiin, , 

Between F. 2 Epiphi, Sothie, and 

F. 0-1 Thoth, Solar, lay ... 58 = 232, as last of its qua- 

drenninm. 

Between F, 3 Epiphi, Sothie, and 

P. 0-1 Thoth, Solar, lay ... 57 = 228, as last of its qua- 

drennium. 

Converting 360°-spheroid figures into 366|— spheroid 
figures, the years representing differences at different 
stages between the Sothie and the Solar Years are by 


modern reckoning as follows 


>rO'y',j 

For F. 

1 Epiphi 

246m 
.245m 
,244^ . 
243m 

. i .-'/.i 1<) 

; . abb) 


2 ,, ' . ' 

242111 

24im 

24om 

239|-|-|- 

V ■ 


;.-f' ;<n -V. ■■ • 

238m 

23TO 

■ :■ ■ :: s bmgssjgbi 


ypdf ni'r's 


b- ,V. ' .Rolhilfr;'.-.?;:.;'''!: 

(Ayi: yb' ’.'f : ' i * ' [■ ' J 
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For F. 4 Epiphi 


miu 

23311^ 

■ZUiU 

231||§. 


To get Solar Coineidence-quadrenniums, therefore, 
from Sothic Coincideuce-quadrenniums, on the 1461- 
years’ Cycle, we must add to the latter one member out 
of some one of the above sets of “ I)ifferenee”-years 
(except in one case, it suffices to add the last of each 
quadrennial formation) — always remembering on what 
basis our calculations are being conducted. For instance, 
if on the basis of F. 1 Epiphi, we add 243|- years, that 
being the last of its quadrennial formation ; if on the 
basis of E. 2 Epiphi (narrow priestly method, which 
arbitrarily selects the second quadrennial year and 
constitutes it the heart of its system of chronology), 
we add, not the last year of the group, but 241|||, 
the second year ; if on the same E. 2 Epiphi basis, but 
by the non-priestly method, we add 239f|-|, last of 
the group ; if on the basis of E. 3 Epiphi, or “ Mani- 
festation ’’-Day, we add 235^, last of its group ; and 
if on the basis of E. 4 Epiphi, first day of the New Sothic 
Cycle or Year, as popularly regarded, we add 231 i||, last 
of its group, and equating with 228 {i.e., 57x4) on the 
original old ” unity ” spheroid of 360°. 

• Eor example, augmented by 231^^, the earliest stated 
Coincidence-quadrennium of the E. 4 Epiphi series 
(Sothic), set out supra, becomes Solarised into : — 

B.C. 446.5||f 
„ 4464III 

„ 4463114 

4,4A9 2 8 4 

But, Juvst as SSthio data ean be made Solar by 

augmentation, so, it would seem, they can be made 
Dssherian, or Conventional, by diminution, Eor this, 
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however, we have to resort to a particular epochal 
Coinciclence-quadrennium (the one correlating with F. 
3 Epiphi, or “ Manifestation ’’-Day), and must diminish 
it by a particular “ Difference ’’-year — not, as might be 
expected, the 235^, associated with F. 3 Epiphi, but, 
strange, to say, the 231 |ff associated with E. 4 Epiphi. 
Thus, diminished from beginning to end by this 231||f, 
the quadrennium of Sothic Coincidence-epochs stated 
supra, i.e ., — 

B.O. 4.238i|f 
„ 4237-|-|^ 

„ 4236-1-1^ 

„ 4235i|il 

becomes Ussherian, or Conventional, in the shape of the 
following quadrennium, at least one of whose years (the 
last) is familiar : — 

B.C. 40()7^Vir 
„ 4006^5^ 

„ 4005'j'l^- 

„ 4004 

Thus — rather to our surprise — we find that Ussherian 
Time (with which there appears to be nothing wrong 
except the old-fashioned habit of associating its B.C. 
4004 with the now exploded idea of “ Creation ”) 
bears a definite and ascertainable relation to Sothic Time, 
and of course, through that, to Solar Time. It turns out, 
however, to be an arbitrary relation. 

By way of illustration, take the first Sed-Meb in the 
reign of Eameses II. As we shall see presently, it was 
cyclical-year 2739^, counting from 0 of the preceding 
SSthic Cycle, ke., from the opening of the so-called Era 
of Menophres, which we shall find was in B.C. 2786|. 
This 2739^, subtracted froin Ussherian B.C, 4004, is 
BiO. 1264f||.^ Tb*'thafeaid;',23!l|||j'and we, get 1496|||, 

'L' , ‘ I. '■ ■' ' Sr.. 
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Solar. This, deducted from SOthic Coincidence-epoch 
B.C. supni^ should be 2739-^1 — and it is. 

Or, as a variation, that same Sed-Heh, on its own 
spheroid, is represented by sphero-cyclioal year 1278’-|{;. 
This, subtracted from Ussberian B.C. 2543 (one Sothic 
Cycle below B.C. 4004), is B.C. X264|f^ aforesaid. To 
this add 231|-||, and we get 1495||f. That, deducted 
from Sothic Coincidence-epoch B.C. 2774-||--], should also 
bo 12781-14— and it is. 

Now take my Kabun Sothie-llising date, B.C. 18671||. 
This, subtracted from Ussherian B.C. 4004, is cyclical- 
year 2136I4I- To 1867 Isl add 231 Hf, and we get 209S|fl-. 
This, deducted from Sothic Coincidenee-epocli B.C. 
42351-H) should also leave 2136f4;} — and it does. 

In this connection, therefore, we may state for our- 
selves the following rule. The sphero-cyclical year {i.e., 
the cyclical-year minus 1461) subtracted from B.C. 4004, 
B.C. 2545?, or B.C. 1082 (cyclical Coincidence-epochs of the 
Ussherian system), will give the Conventional B.C. year. 

Cyclical-year 2526||i^, minus 1461, is 
sphero-cyclioal year 10664||. Subtract this 1065|K} from 
B.C. 2643 (Usshei'ian Coincidence-epoch corresponding 
to. Sothic B.C. 27804|f)j and the result is Conventional 
B.C. 1477-rll, Thothmes Ill’s 3rd, and Hatshepsut’s 16th, 
regnal year. Note also that, subtracted from Sothic 
Coincidence-epoch B.C. 2780i|-|, 1302|-||, the sphero- 
cyclical year for the calendrieal datum “ 21 Epiphi,” in 
my List of regularly -recurring Sothic-Risings from 0 in 
every cycle of 1461 years, also results in Conventional 
B.C. 1477III. 

We are now in a position to appreciate the following 
statement made by Dr. S. A. Cooke in The Cambridge 
Ancient Misforg, 1923, Vol. I, at p. 168'.— 

^ tnbW that the new Sothie cycle began inA.DilSD 
f been, the'matheiHatibfan of Alexandrii^, calls the preceding 
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cycle, wliicli must have begun in 1321 B.C. (1317), ‘the epoch of 
Alenophres.’ The ‘throne name ’ of Rameses I, who sueeee.dod 
Harmhab about 1321 B.C., was Menpebre.” (Note wliat gramo- 
phones of each other these learned gentlemen are!). ‘‘His date is 
known because his predecessor dated the year of his reign from the 
the death of Amenhotep III, the father of Ikhnaton (whose reign is 
ignored on account of his religious heresy), and ‘reigned’ at least 
.59 year’s, 1380-1321 B.C. Thus 1321 B.C. was the first year of a 
Sothie cycle, and the evidence fits in well. The two preceding ejeles 
will h.ave begun in 2778 or 2781 B.C. and d238 or I : ! I B.C., ar.d in 
one of these the cycle was instituted.” 


IMs, then, is how “ 1321. B.O.” is e.stablished — associ- 
ated, be it noted, with a 1460-year.s ’ cycle, based on a 
spheroid of 365° ; and this is the kind of evidence which 
commends itself to the specialists, and which, they say, 
“ fits in w’-ell ” ! 

Elsewhere, in the same apparently “conflate” work. 
Professor Peet and Dr. Hall, as we have already seen, 


suggest that, of these two dates (B.O. 4241 and B.O. 2'781),- 


B.O. 4241 is the more probable. This, of course, was 
falling back on a view that had previously been expressed 
by the German samnt, Eduard Meyer. 

Dr. Oooke, Professor Peet, and Dr. Hall, I submit — 
to say nothing of Professor Eduard Meyer — arc all quite 
wrong ; and my reasons for so saying are these. My 
statements are necessarily in form positive — not because 
put forward in an aggressively dogmatic spirit, but from 
considerations connected with the value of space in this 
Journal. 

Amen-hetep Ill’s reign did not end in B.O. 1380. 
His regnal period Avas not at all what Egyptologists 
generally think it was. It was more than a generation 
later, i.e., it was B.O. 1371#o^l340f||. The H^*-Dist:|« 
every cycle of 1461 spheroidal years goes to prove this. 

As regards Her-emrbeh’s, !(I|Armhah’s),, r6tgn^qWht--i 

Oooke puts it at 
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69 years. Professor Breasted only allows 54 years, i.e., 
34 for Her-em-heb himself, and about 20 for Akh-en- 
aten, or Khti-en-aten (Ikhnaton) and his immediate 
successors. I submit, however, that here the 34 is 
excessive, and the 20 inadequate. Akh-en-aten demands 
at least 16 years; Tut-ankh-amen about 11; and Ay 
from 6 to 13. That accounts for 32 — if not 40 — years 
of the interval. Smenkh-ka-ra possibly never reigned at 
all. I propose to allow 44 years in all — which means 
that Her-em-heb’s own regnal period was really only 
4 years, i.e., if Ay’s period was as much as 13, but of 
course more if Ay’s period has to be reduced. How this 
adjustment works out will appear presently. 

Again, Eameses I did not succeed Her-em-heb about 
1321 B.C. Oonflatists, of course, w’ould very much like 
it to be soj in order that some sadly-needed semblance of 
reality may attach to their not very definite visions 
regarding the “Era of Menophres,” and the epoch from 
which it started. We shall find that they are out of 
reckoning in that connection by a few years more than 
an entire Sothic Cycle ! . . 

The clue or key to Rameses I’s regnal period is the 
reign of Rameses II. This we are able to reconstruct by 
means of certain data of knowledge which we fortunately 
possess, supplemented by extremely useful help derived 
from my List of regularly-recuiu’ing JSebs, starting from 
0 in each 1461-years’ cycle, or practically (adding cycle 
to cycle) from the opening of the so-called Era of 
Menophres in B.O. 2786^, or sphero-cyclical year 1217^, 
regarded as a zero-^oini. These Eeis (some of them 
Seds, but others Sendis, or Quadruple Beds) succeed 
each other at intervals, per Bed, of exactly 30 “ unity ” 
years, or 30||f years on the 365J° spheroid. Their 
testimony cannot err ; provided our other information 
is reliable — e.g., the number 6f years that a king reigned — 
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01 * its inaccuracy (as in one case here) can be detected, 
what we get by way of result is indisputable, or rather 
irrefutable. We know that a Sothic-Iiising Heh was 
celebrated in Eameses Il’s 41 st regnal year ; that that 
was also a SedSeb year ; and that a Sencli-Reb fell in 
Mer-en-Ptah’s second regnal year. We are also told that 
Eameses II reigned 67 years. We therefore conclude, 
with some confidence, that this last piece of information 
is wrong, and that the reign really pans out thus : — 

1st regnal year ... B.C. 1274-|^ 

Note . — If Eameses II’s first regnal year was (he 400th year of 
the 'so-styled Era of Set-Aapehti-Nubti, or Ra-Pohti-Nuhti, that 
obscure celebrity’s first regnal year would have been, on a spheroidal 
basis, B-C. 1679^\. Can he have been the Peh-Nub-RS of the 
XVIIth dynasty, mentioned by Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie in his 
Hisiorij of Ijgypi, 10th ed., revised, "Vol. I, pp. 2C2, 281? 


11th regnal year ... B.C. 1264m- ... year, listed as Cyc. 

year 2789^%, from 0 of 
preceding cycle. 


^Ist 

S) 

jj I254|f|* ,, 

,, Peace-Treaty with Kheta- 




sar, king of the Hittites. 

41st 



. . Sed-Iieb year, listed as Cye. 




year from 0 of 

preceding cycle. Also 
celebrated as a Sothie- 
Bising Heb year. 


Note . — Hall actually gives B.C. 1234 as the approximate date 
of Eameses II’s death! {Anc. Hist, of the Near East, p. 318). 
And Petrie conforms. 

70th regnal year ... B.C. 1204f|| Leath of Eameses II. and 

accession of Mer-en-Ptah, 
in w'hose second year, 

B.C. I203f||» a B-encli.- 

Heb fell due. 

Thus, the 21-years’ wign of EimSses IPs immediate 
predecessor, ' Seti“"lj was - Sed^Seb 
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year)-1274|||; so that Rameses I’s period mast have been 
B.O. 1296^-1296^,. 

It may be thought by some that in all this, granted 
that our figuring is correct^ we are possibly out of 
reckoning by just one >S'(?s?-period of spheroidal 

years ; in other words that perhaps it was Rameses II’s 
71st regnal year, not his 41st, that was I’eally B.O. 
1234/g-fi- Tiiis, however, can be readily tested — quite 
apart from the fact that the idea of Raineses II having 
reigned 71 years would be entirely new. In Petrie’s 
list of Sothio-Feasts {Hist, of Egypt, Vol, II, p. 32), the 
calendrieal date of the Feast in Raineses IPs 41st regnal 
year is given as 22 Thoth, For reasons into which I 
need not enter here, this is possibly a mistake for 21 
Thoth. At any rate, in my List, the sphero-cyclical year 
for 21 Thoth is 86|^. Subtract that from the Coincidence- 
epoch B.O. 1319if|, and we get B.O. 1234/— exactly — 
the date for Rameses I I’s 41st year, not his 71st. The 
hypothetical objection, therefore, appears to be disposed of. 

If, now, we allow Her-em-heb the 44 years above 
proposed — counting from B.O. 1340|||, true last regnal 
year of Amen-hetep III — we are brought down to 
RSmeses I’s just ascertniined accession-year B.O, 
1296:^, precisely. 

Now go back to the Ooincidence-quadrenniums which, 
somewhere about this age, marked the close of one 
Ssthic-Cycle and the commencement of its successor. 
First take the third group in our opening series of 
quadrenniums for F. 2 Eph’hi, the group : — 


B.C. 

13301111 




1318m 


lS’.7m 


, Where, amongst these 4 years, do we find one that 
.keeping with ^.0. 1296^-1295^^, the true 
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regnal period of Eameses I — the “ Men-pehti-ra” (as the 
name really appears on the cartouche for it), or alleged 
“ Men-peh-re,” in whose butterfly-like day, we are 
seriously asked to believe, the Era of Menophres was 
instituted ? Not one of the 4 is suitable. True, in the 
shape of B.O. 1320|||, we note something that rather 
reminds ns of the mysterious year “132L B.C.” with 
which Dr. Cooke and his friends attempt to make so much 
play. (Hall also hazards a reference to “ B.O. 1322 ”). 
But, apart from the fact that this “ 1321 B.C.” or “ 1322 
B.O.” of the specialists is certainly not the same thing as a 
date of the same figures on the 366|^° spheroid, the only 
importance attaching to the former lies in the circumstance 
that the Conflatists fondly imagine that JRameses I (their 
phantasmal and fantastical “Men-peh-re”) succeeded 
Her-em-heb about then. We have just seen that he 
did not. A whole generation was to grow up before 
Rameses I came to the throne for a brief little flutter, 
and had any “ throne-name ” to assume with it. 

Well, let us resort to the equivalent quadrennium in 
the natural series correlating with E. 1 Epiphi ; — 


These are still more unsuitable. 

Even the similar quadrennium correlating with E. 3 
Epiphi (I pass over the priestly one based on B.O. 
2780|f|) is of no use to us here, L<?., the quadrennium : — 


B.C. mm 

» LI Hill 
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Finally, as regards the origin of the name menophrbs. 
It was assuredly never derived from either “Men- 
pehti-ra” or its artlessly manipulated and suggested 
variant “ Men- peh-re ” — especially as the shadowy 
individual who is supposed to have assumed this curiously 
arrived-at “ throne-name ” did not accede for 24 
years after “ J321 and then only reigned obscurely 

for a breath. 

How, then, did the name Menophres arise ? 

In this connection Professor Breasted has put 
forward a quaint theory. I refer to it because it intro- 
duces a Avord that I want to comment upon, and more 
on account of the respect inspired by the Professor’s 
name than for any substance that his theory has in itself. 
He is dealing with the 6th dynasty in reliance on the 
the data that were available in 1905, and says : — 

“ The seat of government, the chief royal residence, as before in 
the vicinity of Memphis, was still called the ‘White Wall,’ but after 
the obscure reign of Teti II, the first king of the new dynasty, the 
pyramid-city of his successor, the powerful Pepi I, was so close to the 
‘White W’’all ’ that the name of his pyramid ‘ Alen-nofer,’ corrupted 
by the Greeks to Memphis, rapidly became the name of the city, 
and ‘White Wall ’ survived only as an archaic and poetic designation 
of the place ” {Hislori/ of Egi/jpt, pp. 132, 133). 

See also P. Le Page Eenouf’s Archaic Egyptian 
Grammar, p. 54, where, in the text, “ Men-nefer ” occurs 
as the name of a ship, and in a foot-note this is explained 
as equating with “ Memphis.” 

Now, " M-n n-f-r ” means “ Beautiful, or Perfect, 
or Delightsome Abode”; and doubtless also Memphis 
was a most desirable dwelling-place. The Nile-hoat, too, 
probably had its own and associated charms. Something 
may possibly turn on this; but I question very much 
whether there is any morphological connection between 
the words “ Men-nefer ” and “Memphis”, or whether 
of yore the former was ever corrupted into the latter — by 
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Greeks or anybody else. 'J'here certainly seems to hare 
been a liaison of some sort between the pyramid and the 
city ; but it appears to me that, for the etymological 
derivation of “ Memphis ” we shall have to look elsewhere 
— though perchance not far. 

I strongly suspect, however— indeed, I submit-^-that 
tbe etymon of is to be found in this same 

“ M-n n-f-r ”, and nowhere else. 

Obviously, Breasted’s derivation of “ Memphis,” and 
the other, the specialists’ derivation of Menophres from 
so-called “ Men-peh-re ’’-—equally seriously advanced, 
and, apparently, equally seriously received by the reading- 
public — are mutually irreconcilable. As obviously, both 
are impossible of lasting acceptance. At the sanae tipie 
I have not yet seen any direct and definite repudiation of 
the American hypothesis. The result is that, though 
this still seems to be in a manner countenanced, 
nevertheless now asked solemnly to believe 


we are 


that tlie Era of Menophres (should we say “^Era,,nf 


Memphis”?) did not commence till about “1821 
B.G.”! : . ' ..I,,,. , ' 

,1“ this connection it is amusing to note how the 
specialists jump at the idea that Theon of Alexandria 
“ calls the preceding cycle, which must have begun ji» 


1321 B.G. (or 1317), ‘ the epoch of Menophres.’, ”, Eor 


(assuming that “ epoch ” is not a slip of somebody’s pen 
for “ era ”), are we ceirtain, that Theon did so call the 


preceding cycle? E. S* BoolOj .was a cautious, if some- 


what pernickety, writer. What he says is that the terms 
in which Theon is reported to have spoken of the 
commencement of the Sothic Cycle justify us in saying 
that it {i,e.„ quite possibly the recurring Cycle as, an Era) 
was called the Era of Menophres. Biitj in jumping at 
,The!qa’s,, 8 up|! 9 fcd ,,,:^emarhsf.!' ffee spepiq-lists seekn,;|pfhave, 
jumped either too far, or not far^fmpugii. In short, they 
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appear to have misunderstood Theon — naturally in the 
way that suited their own preconceptions. 

Discoursing, as he is reported to have been discoursing, 
Theon was obviously contemplating an era, not limiting 
his conception to one isolated stretch of say 14G1 sphe- 
roidal years — e.g., the stretch from B.O. 1318 to A.D, 143, 
or that from B.0. 1821 to A.D. 140, or “ 139 ” as stated. 
Note, however, that “ 139 ” only emerges, from 

B.C. 1321, when calculations are based on a cycle of 
1460 years, associated with a 365' spheroid. That, 
however, is not modern reckoning. Besides (if really 
existing, on the 1460-years’ cycle, in A.D. 138||), 
“A.D. 139” only goes quadrennially, on the same cycle, 
with B.C. 4242j| (or 4239ff), B.C. 2782^ (or 2779||), 
and B.C. 1322yf (or ISlOyf)— not with those vague and 
elusive groups on which Specialism seems to be more or 
less relying under the cited forms “4241 B.C. (or 4238),” 
“ 2781 B.C. (or 2778),” and “ 1321 B.C. (or 1318).’^ 
“1317” links up with “A.D. 143.” If, therefore, in 
connection with the Sothic Cycles, or Era, Theon spoke 
of the “ Era of Menophres,” he doubtless, or quite possibly, 
‘ ineant that, after the Sothic Mra had commenced with its 
first cycle of 1461 spheroidal years, the entire succession of 
Subsequent similar cycles (including, of course, the one that 
began somewhere about “ 1321 B.C.”) were all tmtUn&n era 
which he called the Era of Menophres. Thus, had he been 
Speaking of “1318 B.C.” specifically, or even of “ 1321 
B.C. ” specifically, as epochs, it does not follow that, in his 
conception, either of those years represented the beginning 
of the Era of Meriophresr} L\l that follows is that he 
considered that’ one of 'other of these epochs was in the 
succession of Ssthie 'eddies %hich‘^'wa^ known as the 
Era of Menophres. .,*/?> i. 

What, than i*Aa.llTr j. .t-j 1 . i 


What, then, 
the Era pf Meno 


the epochal year from which 
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1 I submit that it was sphero-eyclical year 1217|-, Or 

» B.O. 2786|. I also submit that that (regarded as a zero- 

I point) was the epoch from which the Sothic Cycles first 

started, and from which the Sothic Calendar began. But 
instituted by whom ? By Pepi I of the 6th Bomic dynasty. 

I It would appear that, in those remote days, when a 

^ Pharaoh acceded, the year of his accession was not 

: accounted his first regnal year. His first regnal year was 

his ^xBifull year of sovereignty. Now, from Petrie and 
I others, we learn that there was an “ Occukbbnce ” in 

I; Pepi I’s 18th year. What “ Occurrence ” was that ? And 

I what was Pepi I’s 18th year? When we know that, we 

I shall be able to determine his first year, 

i Tentatively, let us assume that the “ Occurrence ” was 

I • the beginning of the actual (though as yet invisible) 

I heliacal rising of Sirius — the epochal spheroidal point 

I coi'relating with the calendar-date F. 30 PaSni ; or rather, 

the date, or spheroidal ^ero-point from which the rising 
was to be regarded as actually starting. On that basis 
Pepi I’s accession-jeax — the year in which his predecessor 
died— was B.O. 2804f||-. His first regnal year, however 
— i.e., the first full year of his sovereignty — would have 
been B.O. 2803|||. It follows that his 18th year fell in 
no less momentous a year than B.O, 2786| — last year of . 
the quadrennium for F. BO Fabni. The “ Occurrence,” 
then, mentioned in the inscriptions of the Hammamat 
Reliefs, and there associated with the 18th year of Pepi I 
(see Breasted’s Ancient Records, pp. 136, 137, §§ 296- 
298), was assumedly the actual epochal or cyclical 
heliacal-rising of Sirius, or Sothis, as it Iwgan from 
sphero-cyclical year 12l7|, or B.O. 2786^. It all , fits 

in to a hair. „ 

Hoes anything else similarly fit' in ? Yes, we are also 

told that “the First Occurrence? of the " fell in 

the year -of the. 2fith :Np.iiabering. 43 t®lpf:Jiae ^ly 
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Professor Breasted, who appareatly thinks that hco “ First 
Occurrences of the SedSeh” are spoken of in the 
B-eliefs. But in fact this is not so. It is all quite clear 
— if only Egyptologists, setting aside their own age-long 
preconceptions, will get the fact and nature of these 
spheroidally-hased and reguiarly-reeurring 5'ec^-periods 
into their heads. 

The '‘ Occurrence ” of B.O. 2786|^, first alluded to in 
the Hammamat inscriptions, was really a Sencli-Reb 
event; but, even as such, it was also a kind of Seel, i.e., a 
Quadruple Sed. Then, by “First ... next 

mentioned, was meant, of course, the first Sed-Reh proper 
of the newly instituted (SSthic) Era. It was, in fact, 
the first after the great “ Occurrence,” or Rendi-Eeb, in 
the initially year B.O. 2786|. These “Numberings” 
were for fiscal purposes — a kind of State stock- 
taking — and they were carried out every two years. 
Naturally, a new king wanted to know what his resources 
were. Accordingly, his first “ Numbering ” took place 
immediately upon his accession. It did not wait till his 
first full regnal year. Hence, Pepil’s first “ Numbering” 
was in B,0. 2804 j|||. On that basis his year of “the 
26th Numbering” must have fallen in B.O. 2758^. 
Now, that happens to be the precise date of the first 
Sed-Heb after the Rendi in B.C. 2786|, accoi’ding to my 
List of Rebs. This also, therefore, fits in to a hair — with 
the mathematical nicety of the joinings of some of the 
pyramid-stones. 

Olaken together, these two dove-tailings are distinctly 
impressive; for, though the first was only a tentative 
assumption, or working-hypothesis, by way of giving 
investigation a start, the second confirms it, and is in 
turn supported by the other. In short, from their 
combined effect— enhancing the force and clinching the 
reshits bf all our other considerations — >it.seems to me 
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that B.O. 2786| may now reasonably be regarded as the 
established sero-point, not only for the Opening of the 
so-called Era of Menophres, for the Commencement of 
all Sothic Cycles, and for the Institution of the Sothic 
Calendar, but also for all Sed and Sendi-Hebs — Sothic, so 
far as they were yet to come, but non-Ssthic, or 
pre-Sothic (shall we say Draconian ?), so far as they had 
already fallen due. 

That the »ero-point from which the Era of Menophres 
originally started was indeed sphero-cyclical year 1217.}, 
or what we now call B.C. 2786}, is otherwise clear. 
Take once . more cyclical year 2739}|-^, or B.C. 1264f-f^, 
the date of the first Sed-Meh in the reign of Kameses II. 
1217}-} 1161 = 2678} ; and 60||| more make hp the. 
2739j|5. Now work similarly from B,C. 2786}. 1461 
deducted from it, is 1326}. Deduct another 60||f, and 
we get B.C. 1264f||, which is identical with cyclical 
year 2739}|}. 

In conclusion^ I submit that it was Pepi I who 
instituted this famous Era and this famous Calendar, and 
that the Era got its name of Mekophees fi'om the 
pyramid that king is said to have built near Memphis, 
known as “M-n n-f-r” {Men-nefer), “The Beautiful, 
or Perfect, or Delightsome Abode.” 


The Era of Menophres and the Sothic 
Calendar. 

IV. 

By 

H. Bktjce Hannah. 


With these materials we can now confidently proceed 
to reconstruct some of the more ancient Roniic dynasties. 
These reconstructions are based in part on Dr, Hall’s 
figures for regnal periods, but otherwise on the 36o|-° 
spheroid, i.e., assuming for every ordinary or “ unity ” 
year ; on the Meb-Jjht from 0 of every cycle of 1461 
years ; on B.C. 27861^5 as the 2 !e#’o-date of the Commence- 
ment of the Era of Menophres and of the Sothic Calendar ; 
and on B.C. 1867||| as the date of the Kahun Sothic- 
Eising in the 7th regnal year of SenWosri III of the 12th 
dynasty. All Hebs (reported and imreported) are given 
as they must have fallen due. 


Sha-yeri-ru (Shaaru) 

Kha-£u 

Ded-f-ra 

Khaf-ra 


Meii-kau-ra 

Sheps-s-ka-f 

Sebek-ka-ra 


The Fourth Dynasty. 

2 years ... B.C. 3140-|44-3139m.. 
■ {Sed-Hefj in B.C. 3121|-||). 

23 years ... B.C. 3139-|4f-31 16|ff. 
8 „ 3ll6||f3109|||. 

56 „ „ 3109f|4.30o3|f|. 

(2 SeiUEebs in B.C. 8090|-|-^, and 
3060f|g). 

26 years ... B.C. 305.3|||.-3028f|f 
in B.C. .3030). 

years ... B.C. 3028||f-3022||T|.. 


7 

M 


Yei-em-hetep (Imhotep) 6 


B.G. 


, 3022||,V-300liJ^".. 

„ 3001|iA-3966^. 

Sed-Hebs in B.C. 2999|||, and B.C. 
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Thk Fifth Dynasty, 


lTser»ka-f 

7 

years * . . 

B.C. 

2 20 60:/y,T, 

Sahii-ra 

. 12 



2960^.2948-J||. 

Nefer-yeri-ka-ra 

10 


■ ''n 

2948||^-2939|||-. 

Nefer-£-ri 

7 

■■■ 

■.?j: ; 

2939||X.29S3fM. 



(Be(UHeh in 

B.C. 

293811^). 

Slieps-s-ka«ra 

4 

years . . , 

B.C. 

2933|if2930^A. 

En-Oser-ra 

34 


?> 

2930-aif2897;ftV 



{JleiHli-lieh 

in B.C. 2908f|{i). 

Meii-kau-her 

8 

years ... 

B.C. 

2897*V2889f^^- 

Ded-ka-ra 

28 



o889^.2862MA. 



{SeiUlIeb in 

BC. 

2877||t). 

IJn-yes (Unas) 

30 

years ... 

B.C. 

3862114.2838*%. 


(Sed-Heh in B.C. 2847}fl). 
Early Part op thb Sixth Dynasty. 


Teta 

24 years ■... Acceded B.C. 2833*%; 

died 


B.C. 2809*1 
{Sed-IM in B.C. 2816*4). 


Aty 

6 years ... B.C. 2809*f 2804*4. 


PEPI I 

50 „ Acceded B.C. 2804*4- 

First 


regnal year, B.C. 2803||-»-. Hendi-Hei 
in his 18th regnal year, B.C. 2786||Aj to 


celebrate eommeneement of actual heliacal 
rising of Sirius. -V.R.— B.C. 2786||f = 
Cyclical Year 1217. i, and was the ^m-point 
from which both the Sothic Calendar 
and the Era oi’ Mbnoi’Hi?k,s commenced. 

First Scd-Heb of that Calendar and Era was 
in B.C. 2756.^, the year of Pepi Ps 
“25th Numbering”, beginning with his 
accession-year, B.C. 2804||^. Died B.C. 
2755^V 

Mer-en-rS 5 years ... B.C. •2756^(,.2750|||. 

Pepi II 94 „ „ I 2750.|.|.§^-2656.y^. 

{Sed-Hek in B.C. 2725|^«, and B,C. 
26957%Vi B C. 2664|f»). 

Dr. Hall gives Mer-en--r8i only 4 years, but Mer-en-ra 
seems to hate survived td his' “6th regnal year. Pepi 
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II possibly reigned longer than 91 years ; but on his 
death, whenever it occurred, disorders arose, the affairs 
of the kingdom fell into chaos, even the close of the 
dynasty is uncertain^ and all Ave can do, from this point 
on, till the rise of the 11th dynasty (Theban), is to set 
forth the Sed- and Meikli-Hebs as they successively fell 
due at intervals of 30*11 years. Thus : — 


260311# 

•2.57341# 


261-2Hii 

2482^, 

245111# 

242141# 

239041# 

2360l|# 

232911# 

229941# 

^1269^ 

2.28811# 

2208^'# 

217711# 

214741# 


A Sed. 


llendU 

Sed. 


A Heiuh. j Period of Coiifusioiij followed 
A Sed. 5> by the 7thj Sth, Oth, and 
10th dynasties in succession. 

.-...yi'- 

A Hendi. 

A Sed. 


A Hendi. 
A Sed. . 


Tee Eliventh Dynasty (Theban). 

{Based on the 12th Dynasty, as reconstructed below) 


Antef 1 
Antef II 


Menthu-hetep I- 




19 years ... B.C. 2139^-21204##. 

51 years B.C. 21204|#-2070/9V 
(Hnreported Sed-Bebs must have fallen in 
B.C. 2116|-|#, his 6th regnal year, and 
B.C. 208641#, his 35th regnal year). 

6 years ... B.C. 2070-/^-2065^. 

Ih „ 2065^-204941#. 

(An anreported Sed-Heb. which was also a 
Ile^di^H,eb^ or Quadruple S'ed,^ must have 
fallen ip B.C 2056, bis 10th regnal year). 


206.5^. 


2065 ^- 204941 #. 
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Menthu-hetep II 

„ in 


6 years B.C. 2049||§.2044.||^. 
the celebrated NEB-HEP'D' (Kheru)-RA. 


49 years 


B.C. 2044|§f 199(^5^. 


in B.C. ^025 his 20th regnal 
year. A Sed statue has in fact been found. 
Probably it relates to this Heb, In B.C. 
201 5|||- (his 80th regnal year) Neb-hepu- 
ra assumed the style and title Uniter of 
The Two Lands From this epoch to 
. Amen^em-hat I’s 16th regnal year (B.C. 
1972-|f|^) was, according to Petrie, 48 
of oiu* years; or 27 of our jears to the 
foundation of the Xllth Dynasty, which 
was in B.C. I988j|~^). 

,, I¥ 5 years ... B.C. ]99(ViV.1991/^V 

(A 7/^5 reported. Must have been the Sfd 
falling in B.C. 1995-^^5 his second regnal 
year). 

,, Y 10 years ... B.C. 

(Petrie speaks of a “seated figure*’ 

as having been found. Possibly it repre- 
sented Menthuhetep IV, It could not have 
belonged to this reign, as no Sed-Heb was 
due in it. The next was not to fall till 
B.C. 1964|||, 5th regnal year of Senwosri 
I of the Xllth Dynasty). 

Thus it appears that Amen-em-hat I mmt have 
foiincled the Xllth Dynasty some 7 of our years before 
the Xlth Dynasty had come to an end. 

Th® Twelfth Dynasty (Theban), 

(Based on Petrie’s figures for regnal periods ; on the 
366|*^ spheroid, i.e., assuming for every ''unity ’’ 
year ; and on B.C* 18674i| as the date of the Kahm 
Sothic-Rising in the 7th regnal year of Senwosri III, 
With this dynasty opened i>he regime of amen-rAj 
or TEMEN-RA, as supreme Sun-god in Xhem), 
Amen-em-hat I (alone) 20 years B.C, lOSSjy^r-WfiSfff. 

n 




Senwosri I (or Usert-Sen I, or Sen-IJsert l) ' V ^ - 

45 yoars , .... B.C. 1968-1-^-1 ' 
(During his' first; 10 regnal Pyears he was 
Co-Regent with his father, who thus 
really reigned 30 years. In his Srd regnal 
year, B.C. 1966||f, Sen wosri I decided to 
build a temple at On to the Sun-god. 

Its foundations were completed at the 
beginning of a period.’’^ A Sed-Heh 
did'falldh'B.C. 1964f||. Tn the interval 
these foundations settled. A. Hmdi-Heb 
. must have fallen in B.C. 19347|»||). ' 
Amen-em-hat II (alone) 33 years ... B.C. 192475^^-^—1 89 

(An nnreported Sed^He/j . must have fallen 
in B.C. ]903f^-5-). 

19 years ... B.C. 1891f|-|-1873i|f. 

38-' „ ' „ ,,18781-11-18351^. , ■ 

(An unreported SechHeh must have fallen in 
B.C. 1873-^~3-, the year of his accession 
and of the demise of his predecessor. Tlhe 
Kdhun Sotliie-Rising occurred in B.Ci 
1867-|ff, bis 7th regnal year = the 120th 
ordinary or unity ” year on the 860^ 
spheroid, of the dynasty. Another 
un reported Sed-lleh m list have f al leu in 
B.C. 1842i|^). 

48 years ... B.C. 1835|-|g--1788/^,.. 

(An unreported Hendi-Heb must have fallen 
in B.C. isumk 

0 years .. B.C, l?88*V^^S0Arr 
(An unreported Sed-Heh must have fallen in 
B.C. 1782-^«^). 

4 years ... B.C. j 

Explanation , — 

B.C. 1988-5y^=:the first spheroidal year of the dynastv. 

„ 1867i|t=tbe]21||tth „ „ 


Senwosri II 
Senwosri HI 


Amen-em-hat III 


IV 


Sebek-neferu-ra 
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These 120-I-II spheroidal years = 119 ovdinary years as based on 
the original old 860° “ unity ” spheroid. Therefore B.C. 1867||^ 
(one spheroidal year more) is the 120th ordinary year of the dynasty. 

Again, it is true that, if added up, some of the above 
regnal years, i.e,, as far as Senwosri Ill’s 7th, total 124. 
Thus — 

Amen-em-hat I 20 

Senwosri I 4<5 

Ainen-ein-hat Tl 33 

Senwosri II 19 

Senwosri III 7 

124 

This seems to be 4 years too many. But in those 

days, when a king died, the year of his death was also 

considered the first year of his successor ; so that the 
first years of Senwosri Til, Senwosri II, Araen-em-hat II, 
and Senwosri I have really been counted in twice. 
Hence, 4 years have to he deducted from 124: and this 
leaves Senwosri Ill’s 7th year really as the 120th — not 
the 124th. 

What other reconstruction of the 12th dynasty recog- 
nizes all the above conditions ? 

Tarther back than the Fourth Dynasty I do not at 
present venture. Our knowledge of the preceding 
dynasties is too scrappy and kaleidoscopically uncertain 
to permit of any attempted reconstruction of them on 
similar detailed lines. 

According, however, to Hall (Ane. Hist, of the Near 
East, pp. 27, 115), the period covered by the first three 
dynasties probably did not much exceed four centuries ; 
and even this estimate, he says, is mere guess-work, 
arrived at by dead-reckoning. Professor Breasted allows 
about 500 years for the period — thus assigning the 
beginning of the dynasties to c. B.O. 3400, and the 
introduction of the calendar to e, B.O. 4241. 
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Moreover, Menes— the name of n celebrity who used 
to be regarded as the first known king of Qerat, or Khem 
— is now believed to have been merel}’ .a sort of style or 
title borne by at least 3 royal individuals ; so that if, as 
was once supposed, the old “ Menes ” reigned 62 years, or 
thereabouts, vve must now assume that the 3 kings into 
which his “ conflate personality ” has been disintegrated 
each reigned about 20 years only, or at least some 
such reduced period as shall consist with their joint 
reigns amounting to not more than about 62 years. 

Our earliest date, as above arrived at— that of 
Sha-yeri-ru, first king of the 4th Dynasty (called by Hall 
Sharu, and by Petrie Shaaru)— is B.O. 3140 j||. If, 
therefore, to that we add say 450 years, we get B.C. 
3o90|^ as the approximate beginning of the dynasties — 
the date say of the accession of the first “ Menes.” 

Even then civilization in Khera must have been old — 
the result of perhaps centuries of preceding volution. 
Certainly the Romiu were not then in the “ Neolithic 
stage ” of culture, as Dr. Hall suggests. 

Lastly, even if we accept the proposition that the 
Soihio Calendar (the calendar connected with Sirius) was 
instituted by Pepi I in B.C. 2786|-~, regarded as a sero- 
point, and that the commencement of the so-called 
Era of Menophres, may be assigned to the same epoch, it 
by no means follows that the regular official recording 
of Time began then. There may have been, and probably 
there was, a calendar of some sort — perhaps even one 
based on the 365° spheroid— -before B.C. 2786“|5. That 
calendar, however, was not connected with Sirius ; hence, 
it. could never have been a Solhic Calendar. Possibly it 
was connected with Gamma Draconis. In that case we 
may reasonably call it the Draconian Calendar, This may 
have been the calendar which, according to Professor 
Breasted, was introduced ih Or about B.O. 4241, 



An Enquiry about the Hindu Law of Evidence 
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Amyreswak Thakur, M.A. 

SOURCES OE INFORMATION. 

Gautama Dharmasutra, Manusmriti, Yajnayalkya- 
smriti, Vasishtha Dharmasutra, Apastamba Dharmasiitra, 
Bodhayana Dharmasutra, Arfchasastra of Kautilya and 
its translation, Vishnusmriti, Naradasmriti, Sukranlti ; 
Viramitrodaya, Vyavaharatattva of Raghunandana, 
Smritichandrika, Parasara Dharmasarhhita, MitSkshara, 
Apararkabhashya, Vyavaharabalambhatti, Commentaries 
on Mann by Kulluka, Medhatithi, Govindaraja, Raghava 
and others, Maskaribhashya on Gautama, Haradatta’s 
Mitakshai’a on Gautama Dharmasutra, Asahaya’s Commen- 
tary on Naradasmriti, Commentary of Govindasvaml on 
Bodhayana Dharmasutra, Buhier’s translation of Manu 
(S. B. E.), Julius Jolly’s translation of Narada and 
Brihaspati (S. B. E.), translations of Apastamba Vas'ishtha 
and Vishnu (S. B. E.), Law of Evidence— Woodroffe 
and Ameer Ali, and Vedic Index — Macdonell and Keith, 

Introductory. 

The instances of application of the laws of evidence 
cannot be definitely traced in the ancient Vedic literature. 
It is true that the term JriMvi interpreted by Zimmer as 
“ witness ” occurs in two passages of the Atharvaveda and 
one of the Samkhayana Arapyaka. Geldner suggests 
that the practice of ordeal, the divine mode of proof, is 
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referred to in the lligveda which according to other 
Sanskrit scholars seems to he improbable. The fire ordeal 
seen in the Atharvaveda by some scholars has been dis- 
approved by others. Such an ordeal appears however in 
the Panehavimsa Brahmana and ordeal with glowing axe 
occurs in the Chhandogya Upanishad. According to 
Weber the balance ordeal is referred to in the Satapatba 
Brahmana.^ 

Coming to the Sutra period which may be said to 
have commenced in the 7th or 8th century B. C. and 
extended up to the dth century B. 0., we come across 
clear references to trials and depositions. The procedure 
of ecclesiastical trials as recorded in the Buddhist Vinaya- 
pitaka certainly has indirect bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the law of evidence. 

in Gautama’s Manual which is regarded, not without 
reason, as the oldest of the Dharmasutras now extant, we 
have one whole chapter (Chap. XIII) devoted to the 
procedure relating to the calling in and competency of 
witnesses, depositions, ordeals, punishment of perjured 
witnesses and sanction of conditional perjury. We tran- 
slate below the whole chapter to enable the reader to 
form his own judgment about it which is of great 
historical importance also as we find that similar procedure 
is adhered to in later codes such as the Manii Samhita, 
treatises of Vishnu, Brihaspati and Narada : — 

“ In disputes truth is to be ascertained from 
witnesses.'^ Witnesses should be many, above reproach so 
far as their own actions are concerned and such whom the 
king may trust. They are to be free from partiality to 
and malice against either of the parties. Sudras even 
endowed with such qualifications may act as witnesses. 


^ See the references collected in the Vedic Index. 
The translation is based on the Maskari-Bhashya. 
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A Brahmana not formally adduced to give evidence should 
not be accepted as a witness by the king through the 
request of a non -Brahmana. Witnesses though assembled 
(in court) should not say anything until they are 
questioned (by the king).’ If they fail to speak 
(the truth), they will incur sin. Truth -speaking leads 
to heaven and the contrary to hell. Even non-appointed 
witnesses may speak (where ends of justice cannot be 
met otherwise). There is no hard and fast rule in cases 
of violence and regarding a complaint lodged by one 
deceived.'^ In the event of moral laws being violated 
and the country suffering (through the failure of justice), 
demerit is acquired equally by the witnesses, the members 
of the tribunal, the king and the doer of the mischief. 
When qualified witnesses are wanting, truth is to be 
ascertained by means of Sapatha or ordeal.” This 
Sapatha in the case of a non-Brahma^a shall take place 
before an imaged deity or in the assembly of the king and 
the Brahmanas. A witness who gives false evidence in 
regard to a small animal kills his ten generations 
sends them to hell). The consequence of telling a lie in 
respect of a cow, horse, man or piece of land is ten times 
more in each successive case. Or, by giving false 
testimony regarding a piece of land, a witness kills all 
human beings {i.e., commits the same sin as is committed 
by killing all men). Seizing or forcibly taking possession 
of a piece of land leads to hellish abode. Ealse testimony 
in respect of waters and adultery produces the same 
consequence. Falsehood spoken (in the course of a trial) 
on account of honey and butter gives rise to the same sin 
as that for small animals. By giving false evidence for a 

^ According to Haradatta this Sutra (XIIL 6) means 

Witnesses should not give evidence nnaslced and without being assembled. 

2 The meaning of this Sutra (XIII. 10) is not clear. 

Haradatta takes the word Sapatha to mean oath or solemn affirmation. 
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piece of cloth, gold, paddy and the Vedas' one incurs the 
same sin as lor a cow. False evidence for a conveyance 
is as sinful as that for a horse. When it is found 
that a witness has given false evidence, he should be 
censured and punished by the king. But w'henever 
the life of a (good) man would be lost by true 
evidence, a witness is free from blame if he gives 
false evidence. Such a lie, however, should not be 
told for the sake of saving the life of wicked man. 
The king himself or a learned Brahmaua should act as the 
judge. The complainant .should approach the judge 
seated on an elevated seat.” When the defendant keeps 
himself absent or the witnesses of the complainant do 
not make their appearance, the judge should wait for a 
year.® But he is not to do so {lit. he is to commence 
the trial very soon), in disputes concerning a cow% bull 
or marriage. He should decide at once those cases also 
which are very urgent.^ Speaking the truth before the 
judge constitutes the highest virtue.” 

Modes oe Peooe. 

It is particularly in the older portions of the legal 
manual of Vishnu “ that wo find that truth respecting a 
question of fact is to be ascertained in matter’s of litiga- 
tion by three means, viz., documents, witnesses and 
ordeals. Yajnavalkya has in addition another mode of 
proof, viz., bhuhti or ascertainment of actual possession.® 

^ If OTfie attributes non-learning of the Yedas to one who has learned them. — 
Masl’ari. 

® The real import of this Sutra (XIXI. 2t) is that the judge should not take ilie 
initiative in beginning a lawsuit. 

2 I,e.j the trial is to go on after one j^ear. 

* J.e,, matters, a delayed adjudication of which may result in loss or damage, 

° Wig'll i vi. 23. 
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Vasishtha does not mention ‘ ordeal ’ and recognises only 
three kinds of proof.’ Brihaspati and Narada ® declare 
" proof ’ primarily to he twofold, human and divine. By 
divine proof is meant the ordeal by balance and the other 
modes of divine test and human proof consists of wit- 
nesses, documents and inference (anumana) according 
to Brihaspati and of witnesses and documents according 
to Narada. Narada in a later verse recognises, however, 
the proof of possession (bhukti) and its importance.’* 
Brihaspati’s miimmia is implied in the bhuJcti of Yajha- 
valkya as interpreted by Raghunandana as well as by 
Partxsara Dharmasarahita.’’ But the accuracy of this 
interpretation seems doubtful from another verse of 
Brihaspati ^ in which the relative importance of cmmnma, 
bhukti, witnesses and documents is clearly set forth. It 
is stated here that oral evidence of witnesses is of superior 
cogency than ammam, a written document is to be 
considered a better means of ascertaining the truth than 
oral evidence of witnesses and undisturbed possession for 
three successive generations is of greater legal force than 
ammana the evidences furnished by both documents 
and witnesses. Some light, however, can be had from 
Apastamba and Katyayana as regards the correct meaning 
of the term anumma. According to Apastamba, Vmgu 
or inference drawn from circumstances is an independent 

^ vflfTO i Vas. xvi. 

» fenfti stwi flight 5i«ii I wi'it f i 

NSrada 11. 28, Brihaspati, Virain., p. 110 (Calcutta edition). 

Narada, IV. 69. 

4 — Raghunandana, p, 26. 

Dbarma- 

samhita, p. 88. 

® '«fg»Tpn? i 

Raghunandana, p, 49, 
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means of proof.' Katyayana while saying that the modes 
of proof are principally three, viz., witness, document and 
possession, incidentally mentions yiiMV- along with them. 
YuMi means, according to him,'' enumeration, specifica- 
tion or rather consideration of several aspects of a question 
such as the circumstances created by time, place, etc. 
Devanabhatta in his Smriti-Chandrika explains annmma 
by ‘ inference drawn from the circumstances of a case, 
these circumstances being indications of an ac t done, such 
as carrying a fire-brand, etc.’* If we connect the expla- 
nation of yulcii as given by Katyayana with that of 
anummui as given by Devanabhatta, it would appear that 
yvMi and anumana are closely related with each other, 
the former, meaning ‘a consideration of the circumstances’ 
and the latter ‘ an inference drawn from them.’ In 
other words, the rule is that a fact can be established 
either by direct and positive evidence or by ‘ cogent and 
irresistible grounds of presumption.’ To be more accu- 
rate, recognition of ammiiina as one of the modes of proof 
shows that if the circumstances are such as to make it 
morally certain (by means of yulcii) that such and such 
facts exist or have occurred, a case mav be decided solelv 
on the strength of those circumstantial evidences. Thus 
we see that Narada mentions six ditferent kinds of 
proceedings in which witnesses may be dispensed with 
and mere inference from the circumstances is sufficient 
to prove the guilt of the persons accused. He says — '' 

' I II- 11- 29- 6. 

® mnni' 1 ParSiara, 

p. 91. 

{>. 91 . 

* i: SmriW Chandrika, Part I, p, 23. 
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‘ It should be known that one carrying a fire-brand in his 
hand is an incendiary ; that one taken with a weapon 
in his hand is a murderer ; and that where a man and the 
wife of another man seize one another by the hair, 
the man must be an adulterer. One who goes about with 
a hatchet in his hand and makes his approach may be 
recognised as a destroyer of bridges ; one carrying an axe 
is declared a destroyer of trees and one whose looks are 
suspicious is likely to have committed an assault.” 

Divine Peooe. 

As to the divine mode of proof, ordeals by fire and 
water are mentioned by Manu in a cursory manner. 
Apastamba Dharmasutra recommends the employment 
of a divine proof in a general way without adding any 
particulars.’^ Gautama, Vas'ishtha and Bodhayana, are silent 
regarding ordeals. Elaborate rules about them are laid 
down in Yajnavalkya, Vishpu and Narada and these 
authorities more or less agree with one another. Yajnaval- 
kya prescribes ordeals in all those cases of serious crimes 
where the complainant having lost his case owing to the 
insu£B.ciency of evidence insists on their employment on 
the express condition of his receiving punishment himself 
in case the accused proves his innocence.^ Vishnu 
recommends the application of ordeals in cases of ‘a 

fisn ll NSrada, IV. 172-174. 

' I II- II- 29. 6. 

“ wrtfviftTt'i' i H- i’''- 

Hit. on Yaj., II. 95. 

j—^YyaivaharsibSlaiiiibhaitti on MitSlcshaira. 
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criminal action directed against the King, of violence, 
of denial of a deposit or of theft and robbery,’ ‘ Narada 
further distinguishes between cases in which ordeals should 
be employed and w'hich could he settled by other modes of 
proof. According to him^ ordeals are necessary only in 
absence of oral and documentary evidences. They are 
never to be resorted to when it is possible to decide a case 
with the help of witnesses and documents. Thus he 
distinctly says — ‘ where a transaction has taken place in 
day-time, in village or town or in the presence of witnesses, 
divine test is not applicable. It is applicable only where 
the transaction has taken place in a solitary forest, at night 
or in the interior of a house and in the cases of violence 
or of the denial of a deposit.’ In all such cases too 
ordeals become necessary, says Vijnanes vara, only when 
witnesses are wanting.® He further tells us on the 
authority ot Katyayana that if the complainant and the 
defendant insist on the employment of two diiferent kinds 
of proof, 2.^., if one is prepared to undergo an ordeal and 
makes a proposal to that effect, and the other proposes 
to produce witnesses, the judge is to give preference to 
the latter’s proposal.^ These general rules have their 
exceptions and we know this from what Brihaspati and 
Katyayana say. According to Brihaspati the charges 
relating to heavy crimes and appropriation of deposits 

^ usrstv Sjetwm. I l— Vishnu, IX. I and 2. 

wfw Si ftisn \i 

fejT II 

NSrada, IV. 29 and 30. 

* Ki3if^8iT{? *tTg'5n«»irt i tiwnnf'snww 

l— MifcaksharS on Vaj., II. 22. 

^iirai i umv lym i 

tra g Iff imsit i — mu. on Vaj,, ii. 22 . 
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are absolutely under the domain of ordeals and witnesses 
have no scope there.' He says further‘d that a forger of 
gems, pearl or coral, one withholding a deposit, a ruffian 
and an adulterer shall be tested by oaths and ordeals in 
every case. He holds also the view that the test of 
ordeal is to be applied when a doubt arises with regard to 
a document or oral evidence, when the proof of cmumana 
(inference) fails and when the witnesses have disappeared 
or are all of them perjured. Katyayana, too, in full 
agreement with Bdliaspati says that witnesses should not 
be examined and trial should be conducted solely by 
having recourse to an ordeal in charges of murder and 
violence of a grave character.'' According to him divine 
test is to be applied in those cases also in which the 
evidences produced by both the complainant and the 
defendant are equally strong.' It is interesting to note that 
he recommends also the optional use of ordeal and all kinds 
of human proof in lawsuits relating to debt, and of ordeal 
and witnesses only in such minor offences as abuse, assault 
and the employment of forcible means to recover 
a debt or to take possession of a piece of land belonging 
to another." 

Virarn., p. 114. 

Viram.j p. 114 ■ , , 

^ sTwa I v i— 

Sm. Chaiidrikit. ^ 

II — Viram, p. 114, Para&ira, p. !)0. 

5 =3 mi 1 ^ a g e3 ’Stfeg I l r.ai'iisara, p. 90. 

' Fife'S! 33 f^aa^i^ircf P»r®fera. P- 90- 

■ v.asw 3^133 miws 311 

31% %>i§f 31 g%%wti3^sf^i 1 Ii3^ 31 Stwi 35!i3t f?g3n«f3i ii 

— Fariisara, p. 00. 
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Eelative Importance oe the Human Modes op Proof. 

It has been seen above that according to Brihaspati 
ammMa h worst kind of proof and as between 
witness, document and possession, document prevails 
over witness and possession prevails ovei both witness 
and document. In another place he says ‘ a document 
is never overruled by witnesses or by an oath.’' It 
should be understood that all these sayings regarding 
the relative value of the diverse kinds of proof refer to 
eases of debt, purchase, sale and ownership. Narada 
also says that in such cases a document is a better 
kind of proof than witnesses,'^ But that possession 
is held to be the best of all proofs by him also is clear 
from his two verses which are rendered as follows : — 

“ A document has many blemishes, witnesses are 
neither free from old age, nor from death. Uninterrupted 
possession is the surest mode of proof inasmuch as it is 
not connected with any material object (i.e., decay).” “ 

“A document is valid at all times. Witnesses can 
give valid evidence as long as they live. Possession becomes 
valid through the lapse of time. This is the injunction of 
the Sastras.” ' 

The commentator Asahaya has the following gloss upon 
these verses® : — “documents carefully preserved can furnish 

’ 51 5TI5 ( — Sin. ClianclnkS, p. iru, 

“ *t f?#: felfen ®f%rl 1 — Smni Cliiinilrikrt, p. ir.J . 

— Rar-i JV. 7:v 

'■ rafes 1 

ii — Nai'.. iv. 75. 
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valid evidence even after the creditor, the debtor and wit- 
nesses have died. Thus it can substantiate a claim raised 
by the son, grandson, great-grandson or a more remote 
descendant of the original owner. Witnesses can testify to 
a fact only in their life-time. Even while they live, a 
document is a superior kind of proof than they themselves 
are. On the other hand, a creditor may recover his loan 
even after four or five generations have passed away, i.e,, 
even after the lapse of an immeasurable period on the 
strength of uninterrupted possession.” In the opinion of 
Katyayana the efficacy of these three kinds of proof 
differs according to the subjects of litigation. Thus 
writing (written law) and neither oath nor witness is the 
only proof with regard to the time-honoured institutions 
of guild, corporation and company ' ; oral evidence of 
witnesses, and neither writing nor oath, is to be resorted 
to in cases of non-payment of debts and w^ages, disputes 
regarding ownership, recission of sale and purchase, 
gambling and betting ^ ; disputes regarding an entrance, 
roads, yards and drains should be decided by having 
recourse to the proof of possession and neither witnesses 
nor documents will be of any use there.'* 

Divisions of Vtavahaka : 

Its Relation ‘WITH Witnesses. 

W’e have a verse from Narada which seems to have 
a special significance as to the divisions of judicial 

— ParSsara, p. 88. 

^ I ifiw a n 'n 11 — ^’'’’•1 P- ss- 

■’ 1 = 5 ^ nna w a =3 11 — 

ParKaro, p. 89, Slitaksliara on Taj., II. 23., F,*r ^ 

I ; 1 — Vyavabara BSlamUhatti. Sm. ChaudrikS reails 

’c^nfsrftwrwK 3i!!f3Tf rfeeait, eto., p. iss. , 
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proceedings. We quote the main part of the verse V 
helo-vv 

Dlumnmclm nymaharasclm oharitrmi rajasasanmii 

Ghatmhpad vyavaharo ...... 

Professor Aiyaiigar renders the verse thus “ Canon, 
judicial procedure, general acceptance of usage and royal 
edicts form the four- fold basis of the subject of litigation.” 
This rendering is open to dispute, for it is clear from 
the commentary of Asahaya that Niirada’s expression 
Chatushpad (four-footed) signifies the four divisions of 
judicial procedure into Dharma, Vymahara, CJharUni and 
Bdjasasana not the four- fold basis of the .subject 
of litigation as Professor Aiyaugar takes it. The com- 
mentary is lent support in a way by Briliaspati who 
declares that ‘ judgment in a doubtful matter is said to he 
of four sorts according as it is l)ased on Dhanna, Vyam- 
hard, and (command of the King).* 

Narada in agreement with the earliest juristic conception 
of Dliarma - " goes on to say that witnesses are not required 
in DUarnimymahcmi inasmuch as its very essence is 
truth.'* Here, in the words of commentator Asahaya," 
though the parties have come to the court, they do not 
deviate from truth in their statements and as such 
witnesses and documents are not needed. There is nothing 
uncommon in such a state of affairs according to Hindu 

* Xar., I, ic. 

' i\ncieiit Indian Polity, p. lrSi, 

— Yiram, p, 8 

3 Rigveda, I. X. 85 ; Taitfcinya, L X« 11 ; Brihaciaranjaka, 1. 4, 14 
m W; !— Nar., I. 11. 

I vm: ll to tho Mitakshara 

rests on divine tests. Sec Mitakshara on Yaj., 11. 96. 
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ideas. The Hindu law-makers even suppose that there 
existed a time in which there was no Fymahara -At &X\ 
on account of the absolute truthfulness and religious 
disposition of all people. We may quote here the two 
very simple verses one by Narada and another by Brihas- 
pati to show what a beautiful notion these law-givers 
had about the ancient Hindu society. 

“ When people were absolutely religious and veracious, 
there existed neither lawsuits, nor hatred, nor selfish- 
ness.” ^ 

“ In former ages men were strictly virtuous and devoid 
of mischievous propensities. Now that avarice and malice 
have taken possession of them, judicial proceedings have 
been established.” “ 

It is the second kind of law-suit going by the name 
of FyavaJiara which rests on the statements of witnesses;* 
That is to say, when it is suspected that either of the 
parties has made a false statement, truth is to be ascer- 
tained with the help of judicial procedure which depends 
upon the evidence given by witnesses.* The treatise on 
its own admission points to a state of Hindu Society 
when its relations became sufficiently complex. Taking 
it as a general observation we can well understand why- 
ancient Vedic literature is wanting in references to formal 
procedure of trial by courts. When society is simple, 
no legal convention and formalities become necessary; 
but when with the advance of civilisation, as we now 
understand it, the social relations become more and more 
complex and people begin to swerve from the principles 

* i crt snft ii— Nar., 1. 1. 

“ vflgmnr: g^r. i it— ‘Virain,, p. 5, 

■’ — Nar., i, ii. 

* sggfK!! gg# gg gfggrfwgifftgrfuftgKfg gstggfggtgsTrtaigT 

HSicngr g; n sgwu i— ^aahsya on Nar., 
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of truth and righteousness for economic and other con- 
comitant reasons, the introduction of an elaborate 
procedure becomes a desideratum. 

Witnesses. 

Brihaspati divides witnesses into twelve classes. Six 
of them are described as krita (appointed at the time of 
the transaction) and the other six as akrita (not-appoiut- 
ed), *.e., those who though not appointed can subsequently 
depose.' The kfita or appointed witnesses are : 

1. Likhiia—'A subscribing witness, i.e., one by whom a 
document is attested. He enters in a deed his own as 
well as his father’s caste, name and so forth and the place 
of his residence. - 

2. LekJnfa — one caused to be written,’ This sort 
of witness is entered in a. deed together with the details 
of the agreement by the plaintiff when writing a contract 
of loan.® 

The difference between a likhita and a lekhitci witness 
is that the former writes his name, caste, etc. , with his 
own hand while the latter does not do so but is made a 
witness and entered in a deed wlrcn a contract is made 
in his presence.'^ 

3. Gudha — ‘ a secret witness.’ He is made to hear, 
standing concealed behind a wall or some such thing, 

* Sft I ■STlftjsa II 

aa;, i— Viram., p. us. 

Tiram., p. 146. 

’ sttra inwfiE fefed tsT i m ftw a; ii— 

•Smrifci Chaudrika, p. 184, 

® fisi I nai’e f fiaa: € i 

— Apararka, p. 66. 

^ — another reading. 

1 — Smrifci ChandrikS, p. 186. 
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distinctly what the defendant speaks concerning a certain 
debt and relates the statements of the defendant Just as 
he heard them, in order to establish the claim of the 
complainant if the defendant tries to deny the debt in a 
law court/ 

4. Smarita — ® ‘ one reminded.’ He is not entered in 
the deed. He is invited at a transaction concerning loan, 
deposit or purchase and is reminded repeatedly of it by 
the claimant in order to keep his memory fresh and to 
insure the publicity of the transaction. Brihaspati 
further tells us that not to remind witnesses of the 
transaction frequently is one of the I'easons for losing 
one’s cause.® 

6. Yadriohclihabhijna * — ‘a casual or spontaneous 
witness.’ He also is not entered in the deed. He 
happens to be on the spot of transaction accidentally and 
is made a witness by the parties. The material point of 
difference between a smarita and a yadfiohchhahliijna 
witness lies in the fact that the former is purposely 
brought near the transaction and the latter makes his 
appearance quite accidentally. 

6. TJttarasa'kslil — ‘ an indirect witness.’ He is a witness 
who deposes to facts from the reports of others. Accord- 
ing to Brihaspati he is one ‘ who either repeats from his 
own hearing or from the reports of others the previous 
statements of actual witness® or ‘to whom is communicated 

’ jfT 51 ^ i W- ^ ' 

— Apararka Bbasbja, p. 667. 

* a: wa: i wiaa ^ vuifta: ^ g^sifcr; i 

— Sm(iti CharidrikS, p. 184, Apararka, p. 607. ^ 

— Apararka, p. 667. 

a: i wta ’qi^i'nmrv laiTa'riT^fviTi; it 

— Tiratii., p. 145. 
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by an origiaal witness what he knows about a certain 
case at the time when he goes abroad or is lying on 
his death-bed.’^ Julius Jolly thinks that the function 
of an UttarasaksM was merely to corroborate the state- 
ments of other witnesses either from his own knowledge 
or from hearsay. 

Narada does not recognise the ‘lekhita’ witness and 
thus according to him krita witnesses ai’e of fire sorts.^ 
The most preliminary thing for a witness to be eligible 
to depose is that he must be appointed by either of the 
parties after the complaint is lodged. Manu, Narada, 
Vishpu and Bodhayana all agree that a person may give 
evidence only when called upon to do so by the suitors 
{arihynktdh) and no one who volunteers to give evidence 
without being summoned will be reckoned as a witness.** 
The expression arthj/uhtdh used by Manu indicates that 
the names of the witnesses had to he mentioned by 
the parties in separate lists and that it was so is clear 
from Yajhavalkya also. It is stated there that after the 
defendant has tendered his answer to the plaint of the 
complainant, the complainant or the defendant should 
immediately w’rite down what his evidences are in his 
favour.^ But it should 1)6 noted at the same time that 
the fact of a witness not having been named in the list 
was not considered an absolute ground for refusing to 

— Apararka, p. 607. 

® {™viram.. p 145 

« ^ Yin. 69. 

^ {—Medhatithi. ^ cf i 

^ ^ ^ 1 — Narada, IV. 107. ^ I 

Vishnu, Vin. 4. smiH I— BodhSyana, T. 10. 31. 

, II. 7. Here the word arlhl may 
mean the plaintiff or the defendant according to the nature of the reply submitted 
by the defendant to the petition of the plaintiff. 
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examine him. Eor, in another verse of Mann we find 
that persons not originally appointed as witnesses can also 
be examined by the court if it be known that they saw 
or heard anything regarding the facts of the case under 
trial.’ They are described as akrita witnesses by Narada 
and Brihaspati. These authorities are also of opinion that 
special people only under special circumstances can be 
admitted as akrita witnesses. As has been stated above, 
they recognise only six kinds of such witnesses and they 
are; 

1. Orama^— The people of the village may give evi- 
dence without any special appointment as to what has been 
anywhere spoiled or damaged in the boundary line.’ 

2. Pradvivaka.^ — He may act as a witness if a fresh 
trial should take place of a suit decided by himself. 

3. Baja. — ‘The king in person having heard the 
speeches of plaintiff and defendant, may act as a witness if 
both should quarrel with one another.’ ■* Asahaya thinks “ 
that the king can give testimony with regard to what has 
happened before his eyes. 

4. Karyabhyantara.^ — ‘ One to whom an affair has been 
entrusted or communicated by both the parties, i.e., one 
who knows the innermost secrets of both the parties. 

5. A family witness.’ He is acquainted with . 
the rules of duty, is on good terms with both the parties 

A par ark a, p, 667. 

g gi# vnfia snsfien i— 

Apararka, p, 667. 

i n aa nf Kft i— 

Apararka, p. 667, 

ug; fw! iTi^sr xm i 

Apararka, p. 667. ^ 

’ fg*nggT% fwt i ^ i— 

Apararka, p. 667. 
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and is appointed by them to witness a deed of partition, 
gift or sale. 

6. The expression used by Narada is artliina 

prahitah. According to Eiihaspati ho is a messenger, 
is respectable, esteemed and approved by both the parties. 
He listens to the speeches of both the plaintiff and the 
defendant. 

It is evident that the rule about the akrita witnesses 
which is rather an exception to the general rule was 
based upon two considerations : (1) necessity for evidence 
and (2) circumstantial guarantee of trustworthiness. 

As to the question of the period within whiclj the 
hfita witnesses can give valid evidence it is laid down by 
Narada that a subscribing witness {likhita) may testify 
even after the lapse of a very long period and the deposi- 
tions of the reminded (smarita) casual {j/adi'ichchha- 
bhijna), secret and indirect witnesses (iittarasakshl) 

are valid if given within the 8th, 5th, 3rd and the 1st 
year respectively.® That such a rule is most arbitrary in its 
chai'acter is evident and Parasara Dharmasamhita declares 
that this is not the real opinion of Narada and as such 
may be discarded.® The opinion of Narada, according to 
it, is embodied in another verse ■* which says that the 
period within which a witness can give valid evidence 

' isifsl g: 1 ^ i— 

Apararka, p. 667» 

" qiifit ftifef. fetiew Jira i 

Nar., IV. 167-169. 

’ I— Parafera, p. 104. 
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depends upon his power of memory and a witness can 
testify to an event even after a long time if his memory, 
intellectual capacity and power of hearing are strong. 
Thus under this rule as observed by Asahaya, the validity 
of any testimony is declared independent of length of 
time and to depend on the competence of the witness 
alone.^ 

It is an accepted principle of Hindu law that the 
main duty of the king is to uphold the rule of right 
against the rule of might by an impartial administration 
of justice and protection of the rights and interests of 
the people. The evil effects of indiscriminate judgment 
of cases, are stated in a passage of Brihadaranyaka^ and 
narrated more popularly by Manu and Narada thus ® : — 
“ If the king did not without tiring, inflict punishment 
on those worthy to be punished, the stronger would roast 
the weaker, like fish on a spit ; the crow would eat the 
sacrificial cake and the dog would lick the sacrificial viands 
and ownership would not remain with any one, the lower 
ones would usurp the place of the higher ones.” “An 
honest person becomes a thief and a thief becomes an 
honest person ; Mandavya though not a thief was proved to 
be one such through bad trial. Now in the trial of a case 
oral evidence is the determining factor of truth and the 
accused is acquitted or punished mainly on the strength 
of such evidence. So it is a most essential thing for the 
tribunal to see that most reliable depositions are obtained 
in order to ascertain facts from them. Thus we can 

—Manu, YII. 20 and 21. 

ii~Nar.j i. 42. 
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understand what led the ancient law-makers of India to 
make a great effort to ensure the reliability of the media 
of investigation. 

Oral Evidence is to be Direct. 

According to Hindu law-givers oral evidence as a rule, 
should in all cases be direct. Manu says, “ evidence in 
accordance with what has been seen or heard is admis- 
sible.”^ Vishiiu also is of the same opinion. In his 
opinion “the evidence of witness is of two kinds either 
of what has been seen or what has been heard.” Accord- 
ing to Narada “ a sakshl (witness) is so called from his 
directly knowing the occurrence with eyes or ears. The 
knowing with ears is of what others say and with eyes 
of what he actually sees himself.” ^ Evidently the texts 
above quoted give a derivative meaning of the word 
sakshl. A person is called sakshl from the directness of 
his knowledge of the occurrence about which he is going 
to depose. That this was the accepted view is clear from 
a sulraot Panini as well ‘ — sakshat drashfari sanijhayam* 
(the suffix in is added to the word sakshat and the word 
so formed means ‘ a direct observer ’). Bodhayana is more 
explicit and says,® ‘a witness should say what he has seen 
or h eard.’ Taking all these views together we can gather 
— “ if it refers to a thing which could be seen, it must be 
the evidence of a witness who says he actually saw it and 
if it refers to a thing which could be heard it must be the 
evidence of a witness who says he actually heard it.” 

1 53 T# ’iR'irw n i — Kanu, viii. 74. 

® Vtft I— Vishnu, VIII. 13. 

Nar., IV. 148. 

* Panini, V. 2. 91. 

• r. lo. 29. 
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Medhatithi’s explanation of Mann’s text is that it 
enacts the general rule against the admission of hearsay.* 
Hearsay evidence is the ‘evidence not of what the wit- 
ness knows himself but what he has heard from others.’ 
This is derivative or second-hand evidence and should be 
excluded as far as possible, owing to its inferiority as 
compared with its original source. The commentator is 
further of opinion that darsmia and sravana of Manu 
connote one thing only, i.e., the correct mode of perception.'^ 
This explanation of Medhatithi is derived from another 
verse of Manu which states ‘ but any person whatsoever 

who has a personal knowledge of an act committed 

may give evidence between the parties.’ ® This appears to 
be the correct interpretation of Manu’s injunction and 
the Sukraniti fully endorses this view while saying ‘a 
person other than the parties who has a true knowledge 
of the affair may be a witness.’** 

So as a general rule, best evidence is always to be 
accepted. It may be noted, however, that under certain 
circumstances the secondary evidence of oral testimony 
is also admitted. These circumstances are created first by 
the death of the appointed witness and secondly by his 
going to a distant land which makes his presence in courts 
impossible and thus the production of primary evidence 
out of the party’s power. We find it expressly mentioned 
in Narada that indirect proof through a second-hand 
statement makes evidence just like direct proof when the 
appointed witness dies or goes abrofid and speaks of the 

Medhatithi on Mann, VIII. 74. 

® ftpg Vcn^mf^^f^ci ^ — Medhatithi on Maun, VIII. 74. 

° 'sigwrlt g g: i— viii. 69. 

^ Govindaswamin’s explauafcion of the word yatham'utani in Bodhiiyana’s text 
above referred to is aptavakyadavagatmii^ known from the words of a trust- 
W'orthy person. 

® W. ^ 1 —Sukra, IT. 5. 184. 
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matter either in answer to questions of the plaintiff or of 
his own accord, to other mend Vishnu also says an 
appointed witness having died or gone abroad, those who 
have heard his depositions may give evidenced It may 
interest the reader to notice how far the Hindu law-makers 
anticipated the principles of modern legislation, according 
to which ‘the statements written or verbal of a person 
who is dead or cannot be found are relevant facts in 
certain special cases’ and further ‘the evidence given by 
a witness in a judicial proceeding is relevant for the 
purpose of proving iu a subsequent judicial proceeding 
the truth of the facts which it states, when the witness 
is dead or cannot he foundd 

ClKCIJMSTAKTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Kautilya says, ‘ in the absence of witness (<'.<?., direct 
evidence), the nature of the hurt and other circumstances 
connected with the quarre' in question shall be evidences.’* 
He holds also the view that the defendant should be asked 
as to not only the nature of the work he did during the day 
previous to the theft but also the place where he spent the 
night till he was caught hold of.’ ‘ Thus we see evidence 
has been divided into direct evidence and circumstantial 
evidence even from the time of Kaufilya. Kautilya 
thinks at the same time that direct evidence i.s of superior 
force and conviction cannot he obtained merely on 
circumstantial evidence. For he goes on to say, ‘ owing to 
one’s accidental presence on the scene of tlieft, or to one’s 

W NSrada, IV. 166 and AsahSya. 

® m vui. 12. 

^Icr. m t— Kau,, III. 19. 73. 
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accidental resemblance to the real thief in respect of his 
appearance, his dress, his weapons or possession of articles 
similar to those stolen, or owing to one’s presence near 
the stolen articles as in the case of Mapdavya who under 
the fear of torture admitted himself to be the thief, one 
though innocent is often seized as a thief. Hence the 
production of conchtsive evidence shall be insisted- upo-nd^ 
Apastamba is against this view and we have seen that he 
recognises linga or inference drawn from circumstances 
as one of the modes of proof. Brihaspati also does not 
agree with Kautilya regarding the question of the value 
of circumstantial evidence. Though he says that the 
real value of circumstantial evidence lies in supplementing 
the primary or direct evidence,^ yet by recognising 
amimcma or inference drawn from circumstantial evidence 
as one of the independent means of proof, he seems to 
give circumstantial evidence an importance equal to that 
of primary evidence. 

We have seen above that Narada also recommends the 
trial of some cases without the help of witnesses and on 
the strength of circumstantial evidences alone and thus 

'O ■ 

according to him circumstantial evidence and primary 
evidence stand on the same footing. “ Facts cannot lie, 
hut men can” — seems to he his belief. 

Witnesses ake to come fkom one’s own Caste 
AND Class. 

It is laid down by Manu that in civil cases and 
under ordinary circumstances ‘women should give evidence 

J(51W% a— Viram., p. 18, 
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for women and for twice-born men twice-born men of 
the same kind {dvijamm sadfUrfh dvijah) virtuous 
mdras iov sudras and men of the lowest caste for the 
lowest/ In Vasishtha Samhita also we meet with an 
identical injunction.'^ Kulluka and Nandana explain 
the word sadrim as sajdtlya, i.e., of the same caste, 
Govindaraja explains it as ‘of the same caste and equally 
virtuous.’ According to Medhatithi the word aadfisa 
means here ‘of the same caste, occupation, learning, 
character,'* etc.’ Yajnavalkya says, ‘the witnesses should 
be of the same class {yathdjati) and of the same caste 
{yatMvarna)} The word jati has been used, according to 
the Mitakshara, in reference to the various sub-classes and 
varna to the four main castes.® In the opinion of Narada, 
also Bmhmmias, Kshatriyas. VaUyas, and Shdi'cis should 
give evidence for people of the same caste under normal 
circumstances.** But that equality of class or rank was to 
be taken into consideration in the matter of selecting 
witnesses, is evident from his statement that a member 
of a corporate body should give evidence for a similar 
member, a member of an association shall be a 
witness among other members, an alien for an alien 
and women for women.*' The four words used bv Narada in 

w ■ 

this connection are srenl, varga, hahirKusl and stn, 
a pertaining to rank, status and sex all implied in jati in 

«ssn; f? 5 n: i ii— 

VIII 68. 

“ #^1=1 ig feu: i ■ig.sH '^wuwi: ii— 

Vas., XVI. 

•’ W 33 5 iiait m — 

* ?rai wfii ^ ^ ii— vaj., n. 70. 
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addition to its accepted meaning ofcasteandBevana- 
bhatta rightly comments that the word has been used 
by Yajilavalkya with a view to signify sreni, varga^ etc., 
as well.^ The rule that the witnesses should be of the 
same caste and status with the parties for whom they 
are to depose is not to be taken, however, as absolute and 
is to be observed where there is possibility of securing 
plenty of witnesses. This is clear from the following 
anthoritative pronouncements of Yajnavalkya, Naradaand 
Vasishtha : (1) Sarve sm'veshnm sm^itah and‘^ (2) sakshimh 
scirva eva ra,® i.e. (in cases of emergency) all can act as 
witnesses for all. According to the Mitakshara this relaxa- 
tion of the rule, however, is allowed only when witnesses 
of the same caste and rank are not available.'* If we take 
slokas 59 and 70 (Chap. VIII) of Manu together and 
consider the interpretation put on them by Kulluka, it 
will be seen that the above modification of the general 
rule is to be allowed not in civil cases but in urgent 
criminal suits only.A 

Manu further says, ‘ in all cases of violence, of theft 
and adultery, of defamation and assault, the judge must 
not examine the competence of witnesses too strictly.’® 
This view is strongly supported by Katyayana, Yishpu and 

* gnravf t_Smriti Ohandrika, p. 176. 

2 Yaj„ II. 70, Nar., IV. 1!54. 

Vas., XVI. 
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ITarada.'' Karada however opines that even in such eases 
infants, women, a single witness, a forger, a friend and 
an enemy must not be allowed to give evidence.^ 
Eautilya also is for rejecting some persons even in such 
cases while saying “ even in disputes concerning assault, 
theft or abduction, enemies, co-partners and wife’s brother 
must not he allowed to testify.”''* 

Number oe Witnesses. 

Gautama simply says ‘ witnesses should bo many ’ ‘ 
and does not fix any number. Consetpiently his 
expression many (SwAif) cannot be taken to mean any- 
thing but more than one, maximum being unknown. 
But the meaning of this expression can be made 
clear in the light of other authorities quoted 1)elow. 
According to Man u the number should be at least three.® 
Tajnavalkya and Narada also are of the same opinion.® 
Asahaya, commentator of Narada, thinks that in a dispute 
regarding landed property more than three witnesses are 

t nff ’si i 

^ 11— Xai-., IV, ISS and 1S9. 

ViSshnii, Tin. 7 . 

niff’s: I wfii i 

— Kat^^ajana (Smriii Ohandrikii. p., 183). 
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— KStyayana (Srnriti CluuiclrikSl, p. ISS). 
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aecessary.V According to Brihaspati witnesses should be 
nine, seven, five, four or three in number; two even might 
do, if they are srotrii/as; ^ but never one, except when he 
happens to be a messenger, an accountant, one who has 
accidentally witnessed the transaction or a chief Judge.* 
Devaiiabhatta thinks that the number “ two ” also refers 
to subscribing _ or secret witnesses only.^ His opinion is 
based on another verse of Brihaspati which states that 
of subscribing and secret witnesses there should be twm 
of each sort; of spontaneous reminded and family wit- 
nesses and of indirect witnesses there should be three, 
four or five of each sort.* Narada is very emphatic 
against a single witness being examined. While saying 
that the competence of witnesses should not be too 
strictly examined in urgent criminal cases, he insists that 
even then only one man would not do.* Manu does not 
favour the idea of apj)ointing one witness only and 
Vis hn u also folio w^s him by saying ‘ nor can one man alone 
be made a witness.’ ^ The following reason is suggested 
by Kulluka for the rule there should be much difficulty 
in deciding a case, if there be only one witness for it; 
for, he might go abroad or die,* The real intention of 
such rule W' as evidently to avoid the danger of injustice 
being done by giving credence to the story of a single 

“ AH vt 1 g vtMt I— 

May., p. 23. 

® I (I— 

Parasara, p. 103. 

“ ctaiwiraftt I Snwti CUa.KlrikS, p. I7i. 

® fefiatfr fr i ii 

— Smriti OhaiidrikS, p. 175. 

w # n fiXSiWI— Xar., IV. 190. 
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witeess. The injunctions against the appointment of a 
single witness must be taken, however, as mere state- 
ments of a general principle which is not uvithout some 
exceptions, for Yajnavalkya, Mauii, Vishpu, Karada and 
Eatyayana in agreement with each other concede that 
‘ even one witness might he allowed if he was approved 
by both the parties, truthful, virtuous and above all free 
from covetousness.’ ^ The opinion of Vyasa incorporated 
in a verse quoted by Kulluka in his commentary on verse 
70 (Chap. VIII) of Manu and also oecarring in the 
Vlramitrodaya is without the least ambiguity. According 
to him, one man even, if he is truthful, of pure deeds 
and virtuous should be deemed sufficient to prove any 
fact to which he speaks specially in criminal suits.^ 
Kautilya, however, is of opinion that in cases based upon 
secret dealings, only one person who happens to overhear 
the parties or see the occurrence unnoticed by others may 
be called in as a witness.'^ All these views taken together 
prove beyond doubt that the law- givers of the past 
realised the fact that the insistence on calling in of many 
witnesses might create an obstacle to the administration 
of Justice and thus, though they were generally not in 
favour of a single witness being called, thought at the 
same time that evidence of that single witness could 
establish any fact to which he spoke diieetly, if he was 
absolutely honest and trustworthy. 

^ ^«=ng*Tci: n. 74. 

I- Vjslinu, VIII. 9. 

I— Maim, VIII. 77. 
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Persons qualified to he witnesses : — 

1. Householders — Manu, VIII. 62. 

2. Persons having sons— Manu VIII. 62, Taj. II. 69, 
Vishnu VIII. 8. 

3. The native of a place (an indigenous inbahitant 
of the country as Biihler puts it) — Manu VIII. 62. 

4. Trustworthy persons — Manu VIII. 63. 

5. Dutiful persons— Manu VIII. 63, Vishnu VIII. 8, 
Taj. II. 69. 

6. Those who are free from covetousness — Manu 
VIII. 63. 

7. Those born in high family —Vishnu VIII. 8, Yaj. 
II. 69, Nar. II. 153. 

8. Those who are jealous in the practice of religious 
austerities — Vishnu VIII. 8, Nar. II. 153, Yaj. II. 69, 
Vasishtha XVI. 

9. Sacrificers (hermits of the Vanaprastha order) 
Vishnu VIII. 8, Yaj. II. 69. 

10. Students — Vishnu VIII. 8. 

11. Those who speak the truth — Vishnu VIII. 8, Yaj. 
II. 69, Vas. XVI. 

12. Those who are learned in the Vedic lore — Vishnu 
VIII. 8. 

13. Those who are sufficiently grown up — Vishnu 
VIII. 8. 

14. Those wdm are charitably disposed — Yaj. II. 69. 

15. Persons simple by nature — Yaj. II. 69, Nar. II. 153. 

16. Srotriyas—YsiS.Xiyi. 

17. Persons of gentlemanly appearance {rujpavan)— 
Vas.;XVI. : 

18. Those who are of good character — Vas. XVI. 

19. Men of substance — Yaj. II. 69, Vishnu VIII. 8. 

20. Persons trusted by the king — Gau. XIII. 2. 

21. Persons free from partiality or malice— Gau. 
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The main thing to be seen in connection with the 
eligibility of a witness is whether he is trustworthy and 
truthful. It will be seen from the above list that the 
law-givers of the past fully realised this and they did 
not satisfy themselves by saying only that a person should 
he known as speaking the truth in order to be admitted 
as a witness but were shrewd enough to name the person 
or class of persons who might possess that quality either 
naturally or through consideration of future interest. 
Thus those who are dutiful, simple, free from greed, 
religiously disposed and of good character may be expected 
to be naturally truthful. Those who are known for their 
charity and riches are not likely to speak falsehood for 
small gains and the learned can easily resist temptations. 
Hermits and srotriyas, though they are housebolders, care 
not much for worldly prosperity and students by nature 
are simple and truthful. The householders and the 
persons having sons, though they may have no special 
love for truth, are less likely to give false evidence at least 
for the love they bear to their hearths and homes. They 
might personally run away after telling an untruth in 
courts but their sous, wives and relations might he 
molested by the king.^ Perhaps the absence of this 
consideration in a pracmjUa was responsible for the 
enactment of the rule against his admissibility as a 
witness.'^ The natives of the place are naturally afraid 
of falsely testifying against each other for fear of enmity 
and quarrels.® People born in high family have the 
reputation of their family constantly in mind and thus 
they are not likely to bring disgrace on it by speaking 

^ — ICullnkaon vai.02. 
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falsehood in courts. Persons of immature consideration 
may do a thing indiscriminately and thus ^¥itnesses have 
to he persons fairly grown up. Outward appearance 
is generally an index of inward nature and thus those 
possessing gentlemanly appearance are possibly the 
possessors of merits as well. This consideration most 
probably weighed with Vas'ishtha in whose opinion a 
witness should be a person of elegant looks (rSpawa). 
Above all witnesses are to be impartial in all respects and 
Gautama rightly points out that freedom from partiality 
for and malice against either of the parties is a great 
thing to be considered in connection with the eligihility of 
a witness. 

Competency and Compella.bilti’T. 

The important point to note here is that according 
to the ancient law-givers all witnesses competent to give 
evidence in a case were compellable to do so and thus it 
was their intention to make competency and compellability 
co-extensive. Kaufilya says, “ parties shall themselves 
produce witnesses who are not far removed either by time 
or place ; witnesses who are far removed either by time 
or place ; witnesses who are very far or who will not 
stir out, shall he made to present themselves by the order 
of the judges.” ^ The means to compel a witness to give 
evidence was to inflict punishment either corporal or in 
the shape of fines or to render him liable to a civil action 
for damages in case of his refusal to testify and consequent 
non-attendance. Thus Yajnavalkya tells us that “ a man 
who knowing all does not give evidence should be 
punished like a false witness.”^ Again “if any person 

m II — Kan., Ill, 11, 63. 
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does not give evidence about a loan, he must be compelled 
by the king to pay ail (both the capital and interest) on 
the forty-sixth day and the king shall take the tenth part 
of the money realised.”' A similar injunction is found 
in Manu and Brihaspati as vrell. According' to them, a 
man who without being ill, does not give evidence in 
cases of loans and the like within three fortnights (after 
the summons) shall become responsible for the whole 
debt and pay a tenth part of the whole (as a fine to the 
king).^ Brihaspati further tells us that wdien a man 
Avho has a family and relations does not appear before 
the court through pride after having been summoned, the 
king or the judge should inflict on him punishment corres- 
ponding to the nature of the accusation.’' We know from 
Katyayana also that if a wdtness does not give evidence 
he will have to pay the whole debt with a fine. In cases 
other than those of debt he will have to pay a fine of 
three hundred coins in case of his refusal to testify.' 

Thus ‘ the duty of citizens to appear and testify to 
such facts within their knowledge as may be necessary to 
the due administration of justice is one w'hich has been 
recognised and enforced by the common law from an early 
period ’ and every court having definite power to try cases 
had the inherent power to call for adequate proofs of 
the facts in controversy and to that end to .summon and 

^ ft ^K: I 
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compel the attendance of witnesses before it. Kautilya 
further tells us that the witnesses were entitled to their 
“reasonable costs and charges” and that these costs had 
to be paid by the defeated party.* 

Incompetency op Witnesses. 

‘The object of a trial in every case is to ascertain the 
truth in respect of the charge made ’ and it is evident that 
truthful witnesses alone can render the greatest help in 
this direction. We shall presently see that a large 
number of persons were considered unfit to give testimony 
in legal proceedings and the motives to prevent the truth 
are, in the words of tivo eminent jurists,® so much more 
numerous in judicial proceedings than in ordinary affairs 
of life, that the danger of injustice arising from this cause, 
has, till modern times been thought to justify the obser- 
vance of rules by virtue of which large and numerous 
classes of persons were rendered incompetent witnesses 
and their testimony was uniformly excluded. We shall 
see that the Hindu law-givers were over-cautious in the 
matter of selecting competent witnesses. I'hey excluded 
not only those w'ho w'ere known to be persons of 
bad character but also those who had the remotest 
chance of being untruthful on acoount of their peculiar 
position, occupation, status in society and some follies, 
supposed or real. There was another consideration too 
underlying the principle of exclusion. It is a knowui 
fact that the services of certain people holding eminent 
position in life cannot be proctired without causing a 

^ I i fpi’fl' ' — iii, i. 58. 
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serious dislocation of their duties religious, political or 
otherwise. Such persons are naturally to be excluded 
from performing all kinds of civic duties. Ancient 
law-givers also could not do away with such considerations. 
Thus we shall see that the exclusionary rules in early days 
were mainly based upon two grounds — (1) an intention 
to guard against any misrepresentation of facts by secur- 
ing witnesses of unimpeachable character and thus to do 
full justice to the parties and (2) privilege. The grounds 
of exclusion have been stated by Kiirada to be fivefold’ 

(1) injunction or the text of the law, (2) crimes, Le., perjury 
and the like offences, (3) contradiction, Le., inconsistency 
between the statements made by different witnesses, (4) 
self-assertion, i.e., non-appointment, and (5) intervening 
decease, i.e., the death of either the complainant or the 
defendant. Thus the srotriyas, the aged and the religious 
recluses have been excluded on the strength of injunctions 
from some higher and more remote authorities." Both 
Narada and YajSavalkya simply say ‘the ground for 
their exclusion has not been stated.’ The second ground 
for exclusion is the detection of criminal disposition 
in the witnesses. This accounts for the rejection of 
thieves, murderers and all dangerous characters in whom 
truth does not exist.® I’he third ground on which the 
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evidences of witnesses are to be rejected is the 
inconsistency between their statements.b The fourth 
ground for exclusion is self-assertion i.e,, 

non-appointment, and it has been discussed above. The 
fifth ground for exclusion is explained thus— a person 
cannot testify in the event of the party by whom he 
is called upon to depose being dead, mainly for the 
reason that it would be impossible to ascertain whether 
the statement of the witness is true or false and that 
there would be none to sue him for perjury if he gave 
false evidence.'^ 

Devap-abhatta emphatically remarks that the rules of 
exclusion should be observed where qualified witnesses 
can be had in abundance. But in the absence of such 
witnesses those who are not exchuled by express injunc- 
tions, though they do not possess the requisite quali- 
fications for a witness, can be allow'ed to depose.’* He 
relies for this opinion on the following injunction of 
Vyasa— “ No one who is not guilty of a crime can be 
debarred from acting as a wdtness.”*' The injunctions in 
favour of excluded persons, however, refer to criminal 
cases only where it is not possible to get qualified wit- 
nesses.® 
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The following is a list of the persons considered incom- 
petent by different authorities to give evidence in 
courts - 

1. ArthasambandM } — According to the Mitakshara 
and Smritichandrika the expression means, “ Those who 
have an interest in the suit,”'^ In the opinion of Nandana 
the word means ‘ men who have received benefits from one 
of the parties.’ But according to other commentators 
such as Medhatithi, Kuiluka and Raghava it means 
‘ connected by money,’ i.e., creditors and debtors of the 
parties.^ This explanation gets a clear support from 
Kautilya in whose opinion dhanika (creditors) and dhar- 
anika (debtors) cannot be admitted as witnesses. ‘ Medha- 
tithi assigns the following reason for their incompetency — 
‘debtors are likely to give false evidence for fear of 
displeasing their creditors and the creditor may do so in 
the hope of getting his money back from the debtor in 
case the latter wins his case.’® 

2. Apta .^ — This word means, according to MedhjJtithi, 
‘close relations, such as maternal and paternal uncles.’^ 
According to the commentary on Karada it means ‘ born 
of the same family.”^ Katyayana® gives a very comprehen- 
sive definition of the term. According to him it includes 

> Manti., VIII. 6-l, Vis,, VIII. 3, Yaj.V n. Y3, Xar., lV. m, Vas., .TVI. 3. 
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‘all those who live upon the money received from the 
party for whom he deposes, render services and do good 
to him, and those who are his friends, relations and 
servants.’ Mitakshara takes it to mean ‘friends” and 
Kulluka also does so.® In the opinion of Apararka the 
word has the meaning of ‘ one connected by learning or 
marriage.’’^ We are rather inclined to connect this word 
with Vishnu’s ‘ * and think that the explanation 

offered by the Mitakshara and Kulluka is a correct one. 
Vishnu’s ‘mfm,’ and ‘ bandhu ' and ‘apta’ of other legal 
treatises seem to connote the same thing. The reason 
why a friend cannot be called upon as a witness, even in 
urgent criminal cases wdiere laxity of rules is allowable 
to a certain extent, is thus indicated by Narada — ‘a 
friend may speak untruth out of the affection he bears 
towards the party witli whom he is in fricndsliip.’^ Manu, 
however, is of opinion that on the failure of qualified 
witnesses a friend {bandhu) even may depose.” This 
rule refers to all criminal cases according to Govindaraja 
and Kulluka but jSTarayana thinks that it applies only to 
cases concerning loss of life.’’ 

3. SaMi/af — Medhatithi and Devanabhatta explain 
it as ‘sureties and the like’^ and Kulluka as ‘servants.’’” 
it. Sham Sastri translates the word occurring in Kautilya 
by ‘co-partner.’ We are bent upon taking this word in 
its natural sense, vis. : helper, accomplice, etc,, and in 
doing so we are supported by the Mitakshara and the 
commentary on Narada cvccording to which the word 

’ I ® maiPs i “ i 

' Vishnu, VI!1. 3. 

I — Nar., lY, 101. 

« Manu, YIII. 70, 

7 see verse 69 (Chap. YIll). 

» Manu, Yin. 04, YL YHL 3, Kau., Ill, U, 63, Yaj. H. 73, Kar., lY, 173. 

® 1 (Sm. Chanclrika, p. 177)* 
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means ‘ those Avho are of the same acts and ‘ those who 
do a thing conjointly.’ “ Now an accomplice is a person 
who is a guilty associate in crime or who sustains such a 
relation to the criminal act that he can be jointly indic- 
ted with the defendant.” Thus his evidence in modern 
times is held untrustworthy for three reasons — (a) 
‘ because an accomplice may swear falsely in order to 
shift the guilt from himself’ (//) ‘because an accomplice 
as a participator in crime and consequently an immoral 
person is likely to disregard the sanctity of an oath ’ and 
(c) ‘ because he gives his evidence under promise of a 
pardon or in the expectation of an implied pardon, if he 
discloses all he knows against those Avith Avhom he acted 
criminally and this hope AAmuld lead him to faAmur the 
prosecution.’ These might have been the considerations 
that weighed with the Indian lawgivers of the past also to 
make rules against the admissibility of accomplices as 
competent witnesses. 

In modern times though ‘ accojnplices are not like 
ordinary Avitnesses in respect of credibility ’ and though 
there is an increasing tendency to insist that the 
evidence of an accomplice must be corroborated and 
thus ‘the presumption that an accomplice is unworthy 
of credit unless corroborated in material particulars has 
become a rule of practice of almost universal application, 
yet ‘ an accomplice is a competent witness against an 
accused person and a conviction is not illegal merely 
because it proceeds upon the uncorroborated testimony 
of an accomplice.’ Of course, ‘ the testimony of accom- 
plices who are naturally interested and nearly always 
infamous witnesses is admitted from necessity, it being 
often impossible Avithout having recourse to such 

' vwisi!; I 
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evidence to bring the principal offenders to justice.’ This 
principle of necessity was fully recognised i y ancient 
lawmakers of India aud it was on this principle alone 
that they made rules against too strictly examining the 
competency of witnesses in urgent criminal suits. 

4. Mp'i}—Axi enemy is not a competent witness 
even in exceptional circumstances for the simple reason, 
as Narada says, that he may give false evidence with 
a view to taking revenge on the party inimically disposed 
towards him. “ 

5. Drishtadoshaf ' — The word may mean, according 
to Medhatithi either ‘ those who have practised something 
prohibited ’ ‘ or ‘ who have been formerly convicted of 
perjury.’® Kulluka supports the latter view® and the 
commentary on Narada also says nearly the same thing.^ 
Mitakshara takes the word to mean ‘ those whose habit 
of speaking falsehood has been detected.’ ® Kautilya uses 
the word dhfitadanda “ which means ‘ those who have 
been punished by the government.’ The word drishta- 
dosha bears this additional sense also aceoi’ding to 
Medhatithi.'® 

6. Vyndhijdrta}'- — Persons under severe illness, such 

as lepers (kmJdhl) and those suffering from bodily erup- 
tions Such persons cannot be admitted as 

witnesses because, as Medhatithi and Kulluka say, ‘ men 

> Nar., IV. 177, Mann, VIII. 64, Kan., III. 11, 63, Vis. VIII. S, Yaj., II. 73. 

“ |--Nar., IV. 191. 

“ Mann VIII, 64, Vis. VIII. 3, Taj., II. 73, Nar., II. 177. 

■* 1 

“ aci^smai: i 



® ! I ^ .Kail., HI. 11, 63, 

’ » Mann Till. 64, Nar., IV. 177. ” > 
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afflicted with serious illness are liable to become angry 
or to forget facts and thus to make false statements.’ f 
The modern practice is to interrogate the witness before 
swearing him or to elicit the facts upon the examination- 
in-chief when, if his inconipetem'iy appears, he will be 
rejected and such a witness is thought incompetent only 
when he is in such extreme pain as to be unable to under- 
stand or to ansner questions, or is unconscious as if in 
a fainting fit, catalepsy or like.’ 

7. — The word used by Narada is prati- 
dmhita.^ Both these words mean ‘tainted by mortal 
crimes or numerous smaller offences ’ according to 
Medhatithi, Kulluka and Baghava.' In the opinion 
of the commentators Narayana and Nandana dushita is 
the same m ‘ abhisastn ’ ot Vishnu and Yajnavalkya.® 
The word ahhUasitj, means according to the Mitakshara 
‘accused of murdeiing Brahmanas and like offences.’** 
Julius Jolly translates it by ‘a man of bad fame.’ 

8. Sisu "‘ — An infant or a minor under sixteen years 
of age.® He cannot be a witness because he is legally 
unfit to carry on any transaction.® It is to be noted here 
that the word actually used by Kaufilya in the enumera- 
tion of persons incompetent to testify is atyuvaharija}^ 
It is difficult indeed to understand why one can be 
thought disqualified to act as a witness on the ground 
of his imcompetency to contract. The real reason for 


' ft ftisnsrasTcn I— (Meaii.) 

“ Mann, Vlil. 64. = Xar., IV, 177. 

‘ fftjciv. qicif%wrssi-T?rqxntt^!s I i 

= Vishnu, in. 2, Taj., 11, 72. 


Mann, VI 11. 06, Vis., III. 1, Taj., II. 72, Xar„ IV, 17S. 
— (Smriti Ohandrika, p. 17S,) 


(Medh.) (Kuu.), 
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excluding a minor is perhaps his undeveloped powers 
to understand and answer questions. This view is 
supported by Narada according to whom a fefe cannot 
even in extreme circumstances ‘ be a witness on account 
of his ignorance.^ Devaijabhatta also suggests that 
ignorance leads to untruthfulness and that is why a minor 
should be excluded.® 

In modern days understanding is the sole test of 
competency and a person, though of tender years, is fully 
competent to testify and the court has only to ascerfaiu 
in the best way it can ‘ whether from the extent of his 
intellectual capacity and understanding he is able to 
give a rational account of what ho has seen or lieard or 
done on a particular occasion.’ 

9. Vricldha * — A man of extremely advanced age 
[atiofiddhad according to Vishpu) is disqualified as a 
witness, as his memory is naturally weak and may fail 
him too often.® According to the Mitakshara the term 
vpiddha signifles ‘a person at least 80 years old’’ and 
according to Apararkabhashya ‘one above 70 years of 
age.* In modern times au aged man just like a minor 
is a competent witness provided that he is not prevented 
by his old age from understanding and answering the 
questions that might be put to him by tire court. 

10. Tlnmadfa .^ — A lunatic is incompetent to testify 
because of the disordered state of his mind. The modern 

’ Enamerated by Manu in VIII. 70, 

a IV. 191. 

•'* ^^1: l — (Smriti Oliandi-iks, p. 182.) 

* Mana, VIIl. G6, Yaj., It. 71, XSi-., TV. 178. ® Vishnu, VIII. 1. 

" iff (iiodii.). 

OhnndrikS, p. 178). 
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legislation holds that the disability is only co-extensive 
with the cause and therefore when the cause is removed, 
the disability also ceases and thus a lunatic in his lucid 
intervals may be examined as a witness. 

11. Matta} — An intoxicated person is incompetent to 
testify, perhaps, on the ground that he is the least sober 
and thus cannot be expected to rationally answer the 
questions that might be asked him in course of his 
examination. ^J'he modern legislation considers him 
competent during the interval in wdiieh sobriety returns 
to him. 

12. Kdruka.- — Artisans are thought unfit to act as 
witness from a desire on the part of the state to avoid 
interference with their ordinary avocations.-’ This is the 
opinion of Medhatithi and Kulluka. Kautilya further 
tells us that artisans are men of impure character ' and 
this notion also might be the reason for their exclusion. 

13. Tllcalendriycc — One deficient in organs of sense. 
Thus Kautilya lays down quite explieity that the blind, 
the deaf and the dumb shall not be taken as wntnesses." 
Such persons are incompetent, as Medhatithi and Kulluka 
suggest,’’ on account of their inability to grasp things 
properly. This certainly points to a time when unscientific 
ideas prevailed and the deaf and the dumb were so far 
treated as idiots that they were presumed to be incapable 
of testifying. Now-a-days the case is quite different in-as- 
much as ‘ a wdtness who is unable to speak may give his 

1 Mann, VIII. 67, Vis., VIII. 1, Taj., II. 72, NSr., IV. 178. 

Mann, VIII. Go. 

® (Medh.) 5g^ss!?i3intw 

(Knll.). 

* ft — Kau., III. 12, 64. 

» Mann, VIII. 66, Yaj., II. 72. 

“ Kan., III. II, 63. 

^ (Medh.). 
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evideuce in any other manner in which he can make it 
intelligible, as by writing or by signs,’ and a deaf-mute 
also is taught to give evidence by signs which must be 
translated by an interpreter. 

14. Nripaii } — The king is not to be a witness because 
he is the lord of all and as such incapable of being 
questioned and examined.® Devaiiabhatta remarks 
that ‘ as the king has to attend to diverse duties, he is 
not to be a witness.”^ It is the king who decides ail 
law'suits either personally or through judges.* He by his 
pre-eminent position and in his capacity as a trying 
magistrate is beyond the approach of ordinary individuals 
and it is therefore not natural on the part either of 
the complainant or the defendant to call him as a 
witness. But as in modern times ‘a judge is a com- 
petent witness and can give evideuce. in cases being 
tried before himself provided that he has no personal 
or pecuniary interest in the subject of the charge, 
and he is not precluded thereby from dealing judi- 
cially with the evideuce of which his own forms a 
part,’ so in ancient times also the king sometimes 
waived his privilege and acted as a witness in cases 
about which he had a personal knowledge^ when 

an offence or contempt was committed in his presence 
and when he himself heard the speeches of the plaintiff 
and the defendant) and w’hich were found difficult to 
be decided on account of the scantiness of other kinds 

1 Manu, VIII. 65, Vis., VIII. 1, Kitu, 111. 11. 63, Vas., XVI. 13. (The word 
actually used by Vas., is rajamja which generally means ‘ a member of the royal 
family.’ But from the parallel passages of other Dharmasutras it seems probable 
that the King is meant by this term.) 

® *1 KI511 UlfW'Jfi’i! (Medh.). 

nijafia uif^w’u (Kuli.). 

^ ’S'lfa; sfhNaiS — Chandnka, p. 178). 

* Manu, VIII. 1-10. 

^ Kra; ItIBI Kisn — (AsahSya on Mar., IV. 151). 
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of evidence at hand. That it was the accepted view 
is clear from the fact that he is mentioned as one of 
^hQ ahrita witnesses. This undoubtedly proves also that 
the difference that exists between iacoiiipetency and 
privilege was observed in ancient times as -web. An 
incompetent witness could not be examined as a general 
rule but a privileged witness was allowed to depose and 
his testimony was legal if the privilege was not insisted 
upon. Kautilya insists, however, that the King can 
never he a witness^ not even in cases about which he only 
possesses a personal knowdedge.' 

16. Enjapurusha.- — A rajapurusha or Government 
servant has not been rejected by Manu, Visluui and 
ATajnavalkya but by Kautilya, Narada and Katyayana. 
Regarding a rajapurusha and his ineompeteucy Katya- 
yana says the following ; — Those wlio are posted by the 
the King in villages, towns, and countries or in high 
offices or are dear to him, are styled rajapurushast they 
should not he asked any question as witnesses because 
they are always devoted to the King,”“ The commentator 
of Karada explains the xvord simply by sesaka, i.e., an 
ordinary servant of the King. Bodhayana^ declares that 
serving the king constitutes a great guilt. A servant, as a 
general rule is ineompetent to testify according to Manu. 
This we gather from verse 70, Chap. VIII. Vishnu does 
not explicitly say anything about Govxwument servants ])ut 
excludes fill who are not their own masters.^ Kautilya holds 
the Government servants always in suspicion and devotes 
a whole chapter® to the ‘ examination of Government 

’ Kaa., III. 11. 63. 

- Nar. IV. 1 8.5, Kan., III. 11. 63. 

^ 5 I 

ll — (Aj)ariirka DU Vaj.. II, 71). 

^ BodliRyana, III. 6, 5. 

s Vishnu, VXII. 2. 

« II, 21 . 
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servants.’ There it is said, “it is possible to mark 
the movements of birds living high up in the sky; but 
not so is it possible to assertain the movements of 
Government servants of hidden purpose.” ' The term 
7'ajapurusha sAiev all is of doubtful connotation. It is 
practically certain, however, that it does not include all 
officers in service of the state but probably those in 
the lower grades of the departments mainly connected 
with revenue such as the yuMas, upayiiktas, hJirilakas, 
etc., about the examination of whose conduct mainly 
Kautilya says so much and who were generally greedy. 

16. Srotriya? — Srotriyas have been excluded by Manu, 
Vishnu, Ihljnavalkya, Kautilya and Narada. Vas'ishtha, 
Katyayana and Vyasa are in their favour.'* Kulluka 
suggests that they are always busy with their studies and 
performance of sacrifices and so it is not proper to disturb 
them by calling them to courts.' Medhatithi very empha- 
tically says that the prohibitory injunction does not insinu- 
ate anything against their credibility ; they arc perfectly 
honest and reliable and so their evidence has rather the 
force of establishing any fact to which they may speak.'* 
llaghunandana makes the point more clear. He says — 
“the King and the Judges may not ask the krotriyas any 
question for fear of being cursed on account of appoint- 
ing them to do such a trifling thing as giving evidence 
arid moreover they are always busy'’ Avith their sacrifices 

^ ai^T Jtfh'srg' Vcrat # qara’tnH i 
ST g II 

= Maim, Vni. 65, Vis., VIII, 2, Yaj., I], 71, Kan., III. 11, (>3, Xrir,, IV, 1,5R. 
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and Vedic studies and thus may forget things in connection 
with other people. So no useful purpose can be served 
by calling them as witnesses. But if they of their own 
accord agree to give evidence, they are always welcome 
to do so.”^ Thus, in his opinion, the srotriyas, like the 
King, were privileged persons and their evidence was 
admitted if the privilege was not insisted upon. We inay 
accept the views of Vasishtha, Katyayana and Vyasa in 
this light. Devaijabhatta explains, however, the word 
srotriya as used by these authorities, as merely ‘ a reciter 
of hymns.’^ The srotriyas excluded by different authorities, 
according 'to him, are ‘those who are always engaged in 
their sacrificial duties and thus dead to the worldly con- 
cerns.’ ** Their exclusion seems to lie in their entire 
renunciation of earthly interests which make them dis- 
qualified to appear as witnesses in a Court of Justice. 

17. StrV — Women are not eligible to give evidence, 
says Manu, on account of their wavering mind.® Bevana- 
bhatta also sees in the masculine gender in which are 
used the words grihimh, putrinah, etc., a prohibition 
against women to be witnesses.*' Karada uses actually 
the word punisha and distinctly states that the disquali- 
fication of women as witnesses is based upon the ground 
of their natural disregard for truth.^ The exclusion of 
women would appear contradictory to such injunctions 


cREW«l*T sr 

“ =ffci'<ns^c, sng (Sm. Ch., p. 174). 

® 1 ^ gsr; (Sm. 
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as ‘women should give evidence for women ” and ‘on 
failure of qualified witnesses evidence may be given hy a 
woman.’ V Medhatithi notes it and says ‘ there is no 
inconsistency inasmuch as these injunctions refer to cases 
where evidence is taken from women just after the 
occurrence, so that they have hardly any time to change 
their mind and invent stories.’® The general notions 
about women in ancient India were against any trust 
being placed in them in regard to legal matters, they being 
thought wanting in veracity and firmness of piu'pose. 
These notions are embodied in ancient cosmological 
speculations and the views of the lawgivers were con- 
siderably influenced thereby as will he evident from the 
following extracts from Manu and Vasishtha — (1) ‘when 
creating them, Manu^ allotted to women a love of their 
bed, of their seat and of ornament, impure desires, wrath, 
dishonesty, malice and bad conduct’ and (2) ‘women are 
the very embodiment of falsehood.’ 

18. Adhyadhind and Dasyii .^ — ^An explanation of these 
words can be given in the light of Mann’s Terse 70 (Oh. 
Till) where it is laid down — “on failure of qualified 
witnesses evidence may be given in urgent criminal suits 
by a woman, by an infant, by an aged man, by a pupil, 
by a relative, by a dasa (slave) and by a hJifUaka ” 
(hired servant). These persons who cannot testify under 
ordinary circumstances are permitted to do so when special 

1 Mann, Till. 68, Vas., XVI. 

S Manu, VIII. 70. 

® ^i5iT sfacif *13 JiaqTnsrfi 3 
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cases arise, —this is the purport of the verse. Thus all of 
them, it is to be understood, are ordinarily excluded 
persons. Now nowhere in Manu have ftesa and bliritaka 
been declared disqualified: the persons excduded are 
adliyadhlna and dasyti. So it is only reasonable to suppose 
that adhyadhma and dasyn are the same as dasa and 
hlifUalm. At least this is the opinion of Medhatithi who 
explains these four terras, mz., adliyadlmia, dam, dasyn 
and bliritaka as follows \~adliij(llmiah garbhadasaJd ■, damJi 
garbhadasaJi ; dasyuh britadmah mitariiknJi ; hJirUaJmli 
vaitanikah. AVe are informed by Afacdonell and Keith, 
\h-At dasyu and dasa have been used in the Rigveda in 
the sense of both ‘ aborigines independent of Aryan 
control’ and ‘subjugated slaves’- and it is interesting 
to see that the commentator Nandana takes the w'ord 
dasyn to mean ‘ a low caste man ’ which is allied to the 
former meaning. Biihler also is inclined to take the word 
in this sense and remarks that the term denotes properly 
the aboriginal robber tribes and includes all those resem- 
bling them. According to Narada dasa-^ (a slave by birth) 
and atmaxilireiZid (self -sold, /.e., one, who has become a 
slave himself for money) are among the persons disqualified 
as witnesses and the word dasyn is not used by him. The 
word used by A^'islnui is parZtdhma;' i.e., one not his own 
master. This terra is a wide one in significance and 
comprises the meanings of the pairs of words used by 
Manu and Narada. The reason why men wholly 
dependent on others cannot give evidenee has been 
suggested by Medhatithi as follows: — It is not possible 
for them to displease their masters, for in that case a 
calamity might befall them in respect of their service 
and thus they might be deprived of their means of 

' C/. Virani., p. 128— “ifft sgiqft; | 

~ Yeciio Index, Yol IT, 388. » NSr., lY. Nar., lY. 183, 
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sijWsteace. Moreover, they are people earning very 
low wages and of low mode of living and thus it is quite 
natural for them to give way to greed and so they are 
unit to be trusted.^ 

19. Oramal)hfita?—K depended for his 

maintenance on the villagers. He like a gi'amayajaka, 
(a village priest) who conducted the religious ceremonies 
of all classes of people in the village was much looked 
down upon in society. Narada tells us that the grmna- 
yajakos were equally incompetent to give testimony in 
courts.® We further know from another authority that 
graniayajakas constituted the fourth and gramabhritas 
the ifth class of degraded Brahmapas.* The reason for 
their exclusion from the category of witnesses is obvious. 
They derived their livelihood from each and every villager 
and thus it was not in their power to displease any body. 
So they w'ere naturally men of very weak principles and 
thus not reliable at all. 

Others incompetent to testify according to different 
authorities are : — 

Ayajgayo'joka . — A priest conducting the religious 
observances of those not competent to offer sacrifices. 

jgnityagl. — One who has discontinued keeping the 
sacrificial fires. 

Fratya. — A man of the first three classes who has 
lost his caste owing to the non-performance of the 
principal samskaras. 

= Kau., III. 11. 63. ® NSr., IV. 178. 
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: AcharaMna.~—QnQ who has reiioimced all customary 
ohservanees. 

Nastiha.—Ku uiiheliever, an atheist. 

Asrciclclha . — One not performing the sraddha cere- 
mony or not entitled to it. It may znean also one not 
admitted to sraddka, i.e., one not alloAved to partake of 
obsequial feasts, i.e., a Brahmana of low order and deeds. 

JPmcrajita . — A religious mendicant. 

■ ^rmita} — (nissangah — according to the commentary of 
Asahaya ; snngfibhyo vinvrgatah — Manu) an ascetic who 
has relinquished all worldly concerns. 

Asmmvfitta . — A Brahmacharl who has not returned 
home after finishing his holy study. 

. .Paupika .^ — A seller of soup or broth. 

Bhimiavt'itta . — One holding heretic doctrines. 

, . Pratgavasita.—A religious mendicant . who has 
renounced his order. : . 

Baratydgl . — One who has forsaken his wife. 

: jE'Z»»a.--A eunuch. — 1 . ; 

NaikriHka.--An impostor.® 

Chdkrika.-—Oi\’s always busy with fraudulent devices. 
It may also mean an ‘ oil-maker.’ ‘ 

' Kiiam . — A veritable rogue or a gamester. 

MaMpathika . — One engaged in a long journey, - 

, . Sa‘hudramiiik.—A merchant who travels -into trans- 
mariiie countries. . - : 

3aiha — A kxime or a swindler. : - 

Ruiakdraka . — One who forges a document. 

^ (ParSsara, 99), 

® (Ap^iiwka, p. 669). 

* (Parasara) (Aparfirka, p. 663). 

(Apararka). According to Pard-sara Dliarmasamhita it means 
perhaps * conjurer or a* YOtaij of Fefa2:S.’ 
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A conjurer or a quack, i.e., one who prac- 
tises incantations and the like with mysterious forinulas 
and medicines. 

Aindrajalika . — A magician, 

Vaktmya . — A man of bad fame.® 

Fikarmakrit . — One Avho follows a forbidden occupation. 
Taskara . — A thief. 

Antyavasayl . — An outcast, Lf?., a member of the 
lowest castes.® 

Antya . — A man of the lowest caste. 

SvadharmctGhyuta kulika. — A man of high birth who 
has abandoned his religious principles ; or this may be 
divided into two terms :—(l) one who neglects his duties 
and (2) a kulika, i.e., a judge or the head of a caste or 
guild. 

Artta (Vyasanl ). — One addicted to vicious practices. 
Aupapdtika . — One who has committed an npapataka. 
Patita.— One degraded in society, 
FardhusMkadoiya.—A Brahmap.a usurer. 
Mannshyapasimiamsasthimadh.ikshii^am.hugJif'itarAkretd 
Bt’dJimana . — A Brahmana who sells ghee, water, milk, 
honey and the flesh and bones of men and beasts. 
lailika . — An oil grinder or oil manufacturer.* 

Mulikoj . — One who buys and sells roots or one who 
practises incantations with roots. 

Saundika . — A. distiller or seller of spirituous liquor, 
VisJmjlvl . — One who deals in or lives by poison. ° 
Garada . — One who administers poison to another 
with a view to kill him, 

Ahitimdika . — A juggler. 

V (Paiasara). « CSmriti Chnnclrika) ® flftNftSSi: 

(Aparaka). 

^ Parasara Dharmasamhita. 

(Par., p. 79). 
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Agnida.—Oxi& who sets fire to a house : an incendiary.' 
possessed by a demon. 

Nr W^^dvishta.-— One hated or disliked by the lUBg. 

NaTshanakshalrd' suchaJsa. — A bad astrologer. Viratni- 
trodaya divides it into two terms ; — (1) one who prophesies 
rain, i.e,, a weather-prophet and (2) an astronomer, ie., an 
astrologer.^ 

Kmma.—k niggardly pex’son, or it may mean a 
ploughman.® 

Luhdha.. — A fowler. 

Ugm. — One born of a Kshatriya father and Sudra 
mother and who.se business is to catch or kill animals 
dwelling in holes such as snakes.'* 

Sudmputra. — The son of a Sudra woman, father’s 
name and caste being unknown. 

Chm'maJcrit . — A shoe-maker or one born of a nhandala 
woman as mother and fisherman as father. 

Vadhaka. — One who takes animal life, i.e., a butcher, 

Sdhasik'-j. — One who has committed scdiasa (a heinous 
crime), a desperado. 

Kritddka . — A wrathful man. 

Mitradhrxoh. — One who rebels or plots against his 
friend. 

Prmiatta. — A blundering fellow. 

Ckctra. — A spy. 

Atmamkrefd. — One self -sold, i.e., one who has entered 
the state of slavery for money. 

Stdvaka. — A professional panegyrist. 

Hlnasemka . — ^One who serves a base or a mean person. 

Pitrd vivadamdna . — One who quan els with his father. 

* (Par. p., 99). 

» AsahsyB. 

ParaSara, Suiyiti OhaadHkS, and Yiramitrodaya). 

* mw. (PftrSgaia) (Apararka). 
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Srenlganamrodhl . — One who goes against Ms tribe 
and guild. 

Bhedahrit .- — One whose business is to cause dissension, 
i.e., one who causes friends and others to fall out with 
one another. 

Klanta . — A fatigued person. 

Ni7'dhana}^K.n indigent man. One who has lost 
his whole wealth through gaml^ling or other extra- 
taganees. 

Jada , — A dull-witted or senseless fellow. 

Aghasmisl?—k man reporting or telling other’s sin 
or guilt, i.e., a malicious person making public the failings 
of other people. 

Bhagavfitti {kamaHta or ragandha ). — Parasara 
Dharmasamhita and Srariti-ehandrika explain this term 
as ‘ one who lives by the prostitution of his wife.’® In 
Asahaya’s opinion it may mean also ‘ one who suffers his 
mouth to be used like a female part.’ ‘ 

JTMMaMi!.— One having bad nails. 

Symiadanta.—Om having black teeth. 

KshuttrishnopapidUa . — One tormented by hunger and 
thirst. 

Jnati . — An agnate. 

SmiabhiJ’ — A uterine brother, or a near relative. 

Ekasthdll sahdya .^ — An associate who eats from the 
same dish, i.e., one with w'hora one keeps up eommensality. 

Kusllava {ramgcmatari ). — An actor or dancer. 

’ Snii-iti Ch<-Iidrikfi. 

2 (Par.) 

* (Parasai-a, Smpti Chandrika and Apararkabhaghya), 

* I 

= Wig; i 
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A musician. 

Syala . — A wife’s brother. 

Ahaddlia.—A. '^vmonev. 

Ahanwadi . — An egoistic person. 

'Nirdhuta . — -A man deserted hj his relatires and 
friends. 

Suchaka . — A spy who declares the faults of others.’ 

It must be admitted that these exclusionary rules are 
highly artificial and can hardly be justified in actual 
practice. A strict observance of such rules certainly 
leads to the necessity of increasing the ‘media of in- 
vestigation ’ and ha.mp8r.s Justice to a great extent. 
“ The tendency of modern legislation therefore has been 
rather to allow a witness to make his statement, leaving 
its truth to be ascertained by the tribunal than to reject 
his testimony altogether. Competency thus becomes 
the rule and incompetency the exception ; and incom- 
petency is reduced within a narrow compass. Proceeding 
on this principle, the Evidence Act declares all persons 
to be competent witnesses except such as are wanting 
in intellectual capacity. Granted this capacity all persons 
become admissible as witnesses, it being left to the court 
to attach to their evidence that amount of credence which 
it appears to deserve from their demeanour, deportment 
under cross examination, motives to speak or hide the 
truth, means of knowledge, powders of memory and other 
tests by which the value of their statements can be 
ascertained if not with absolute certainty, yet with such 
a reasonable amount of conviction as ought to justify a 
man of ordinai-y prudence in acting upon those statements. 
Thus the question of competency has now" been converted 
into one of credibility and neither want of religion nor 
physical defect not involving intellectual incapacity nor 

^ (Pai-ilsara). 
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interest arising from the fact that a witness is a party to 
the record, or wife or husband of such party or otherwise, 
nor the fact that the witness is an accomplice in the 
commission of a crime form any ground for the exclusion 
of testimony.” 

Burden of Prooe. 

The general rules as to the burden of proof and 
consequent obligation of beginning are embodied in the 
following verses of Vyasa and Narada quoted by the 
MitSkshara 

g i 

ST ¥T II ( V^asa.) 

ST %?! |l {Mrada.) 

These verses tell us that w-hen the defendant submits 
' miiJiyottard} i.c,, a reply in which he totally denies 
the allegation made against him, then the burden 7 of 
proof is on the plaintiff. ' This is the opinion of the 
Mitakshara from which the following lines are quoted 
for ready reference : 

sim I cfcpTfirq^: 

fsTKt^f€l%e?T^ WTWSSff 

^T^Tf?ir%^rcefisnwTq. t ST fsRqrr pn i ^ 

“ An arthi is one who alleges a ceriain fact. The. 
adverse party denying the allegation is yarthl. The 

fewt en n.— K^tyayana quoted by tbe. Mitakshara. , 

vm 5Fr?r' Niuiielsft *tri er-^insi.t. ^nrarsF- 

■ sie I . ..... . . , 

(V"yavaharab3ilarabliatti on the Mitakshara of IL 17.) 

® Mitakshara on verse 80 (Oh. II of Yajliavalkya). 
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issue is to be proved by the artM because he states an 
afiGlrmative and not by the pratyarthl simply on the 
ground that he states a negative. Because the proof of a 
negative depends upon the presupposition of its corres* 
ponding affirmative and to prove an affirmative does not 
require its corresponding negative to be proved as existing. 
Witnesses and other means of proof cannot establish a 
i| negative and thus a negative is incapable of proof. There- 

fore the artM (one who states an affirmative) is the party 
on whom the burden of proof lies.” 

But when, in the words of Yajnavalkya, the purm- 
It paksha is adharlbhuta,' i.e., when the plaintiff’s party is 

worsted through the submission of a pmmiyaya reply by 
the defendant, that is to say, when he states in his reply 
that the plaintiff brought against him the same case and 
was defeated in a former trial or through the submission 
of a kat'ani ox pratyavaskandarm reply, i.e., ‘when instead 
of denying the allegation against him the defendant 
admits the charge but contends that there are some 
additional facts for which the plaintiff is not entitled to 
the relief he seeks ’ or in other w'ords, ‘ relies on something 
which is au answer to the allegation made by the 
plaintiff/® then the defendant incurs the duty of beginning. 

When there are two affirmatives stated by two persons, 
|||K as for example, in the case of a property which each of 

them alleges he has inherited, then the party from whom 
the plaint has come first {yasya pwrvavddak) will have to 
, ; begin and introduce all the evidence necessary to support 

“ when he rests on the p!ea of m judicata ; 

/ ' wwitw’gfts'ti 1%ra; 15 siwyn-i"?! Bw‘=i !i 

® ’stfgsn ii am I 

iroa 35^ 11 ' (Nsrada.) 
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the substance of the issue. This is the view of some 
commentators ‘ based on the following injunctions of 
Yajna-valkya, Narada and A^ishiju ; — 

ir‘ 

The commentator Asahaya illustrates this rule by a 
very simple example ® : — “ Supposing a claimant declares — 
‘ the bull that stands by your side is mine. He is the third 
in my possession. He was stolen by thieves together 
with seven cows of mine. If they are among your 
property, I shall identify them by red marks on the 
forehead, by their tails, white feet and other signs. I 
shall adduce also four witnesses to prove that they are 
mine.’ Hearing this the defendant replies — ‘the creator 
has created many bipeds and quadrupeds which closely 
resemble each other. If likeness is sufficient to establish 
a claim to a certain thing, I might take another man’s 
wife into my house on the ground of her having eyebrows, 
ears, nose, eyes, tongue, hand and feet like my wife. This 
bull is born and nourished in my own house. I shall 
adduce four witnesses from the village in which he formerly 


1 m 

— vfh Sf. C[?t VI’S!!: I--Mitakshara on II. 10. 

» Yaj., II. 17. ’ Vis., VIII. 10. * NSr. IV. 163. 
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was, to establish the fact that he is mine.’ In a dispute 
of this kind, the witnesses of that party are to depose who 
brought the suit into the court.” 

But Mitakshara is against this view, dz,, ‘that the 
witnesses of that party by whom the suit was instituted 
will have the right to be examined.’ The expression yasya 
purvavadah has been explained in a different way by this 
commentary. According to it purvavdcU does not mean 
‘ the party from whom the plaint has come first’ but ‘the 
party who says he is in possession of or has inherited and 
enjoyed the property first.” Parasara Dharraasarahita 
also supports this view and illustrates it in the following 
manner*^ ; ‘‘ Suppose a man receives as a gift a certain piece 
of land, enjoys it for some time and then goes with his 
family to a distant country. Then that piece of land is 
taken possession of by some other man and enjoyed by 
him. He too after some time goes to another land for 
some troubles in his own country. Both of them return 
after a long time to their respective places and go to the 
court in order to get the dispute regarding the land 
formerly enjoyed by them settled. One of them says— 
‘King Jayavarma at the time of his rule made a gift 
of this land unto me.’ The other also says — ‘ King 
Dharmapala gave this land to me. It is true that 
Jayavarma gave this land to my opponent but Dharmapala 
purchased it from Jayavarma and then gave it to me.’ 

^ »Rfi s *i 

HV55II; t 

= tarrat nw; 1 gal ^ ^ gtsft 
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Both of them have witnesses. Under such circumstances 
the witnesses of that person have to be examined who states 
that the gift of the land was made to him first, on account 
of his mentioning the fact that it primarily belonged to him 
and not the witnesses of the adverse party, because they 
are witnesses to the gift made at a subsequent occasion 
and as such are as good as no witnesses.” 

When owing to the combination (sahJcara) of two 
or more kinds of reply given by the defendant to the 
different allegations of the plaintiff there arise several 
issues, the plaintiff has to prove that issue only ^ which is 
upon him and the defendant has to prove the issues upon 
which he intends to rely.^ When the same party, i.e., the 
defendant, has to prove two issues, the order in which 
they are to be proved is to be decided by the parties them- 
selves and the tribunal.'^ When a certain issue is to be 
proved by one party and another or more by the opposite 
party, that one is to be taken up first which is considered 
most important.'* 

We may illustrate the rules above noticed by a few 
examples, 

(1) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. 

D says he does not owe anything to G (mithi/ottara):' 

The burden of proof is on C. 

D says in defence such and such witnesses of C are not 
to be relied on because they have such and such faults. 


^ There can be only one issue upon the plaintiff in the case of mithyoflavu, 

Mitakshanl on 11. (>. 

minw. i 

— HSrita, quoted by MitSksharfX. 
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The witnesses say they are faultless. 

The burden of proving what is alleged rests on D.^ 

(2) G sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. 

D replies the same suit was brought against him before 
by the plaintiff in which he was defeated {lypahnj/ayottara)- 
D is to prove (by the record of victory — jaijapatracUn^) 
that 0 was defeated in a former trial. 

(3) C sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees. 

D says he took the money on loan but paid it back 
{hurmm GS pratycwashamlanottara).^ 

The burden of proof lies on D. 

(4) 0 sues D for a sum of one hundred rupees and a 

quantity of paddy. 

D replies (1) the allegation regarding the money is 
false and (2) in the matter of paddy the plaintiff w'as 
defeated in a former trial (saukrtra of m'xthya and 
p7'{miyayottara) 

The burden of proof regarding (1) is on C and (2) 
on D. 

(5) C sues D for one hundred gold and one hundred 

silver coins. 

D replies (1) the allegation regarding the gold coins 
is false and (2) as regards the silver coins they have been 
paid back {scml-ara of mithya and koranoftai'a)? 

The burden of proof regarding (1) is on C and (2) is 
on D. 

’ vvrsjn;— st m t 

n ParSsara, p. 105. 
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(6) C sues D for one hundred gold and one hundred silver 

coins. 

D replies (1) gold coins were taken on loan and duly- 
paid hack and (2) in the matter of silver coins 0 was 
defeated in a former trial {sankai'a of prmmjaya and 
iMmnottm'a)} 

Both the issues are to be proved by D. 

(7) 0 sues D for one hundred gold coins, one hundred 

silver coins and some pieces of cloth. 

D replies (1) gold coins were taken on loan and paid 
hack (2) silver coins have not been taken and (3) in the 
matter of cloth C was defeated in a former trial {sankam 
of mithya, prannyaya and karanottava)? 

The proof of (1) and (3) lies on I) and (2) is to be 
proved by C. 

Miscellaneous. 

Witnesses have to be examined, as Katyayana says, in 
the presence of both the plaintiff and the defendant, and 
according to Narada they are to be examined each 
separately but whether they are to give evidence within 
or out of the hearing of each other is not stated by either 
of them.^ Vasishtha says, however, that ‘ if a certain fact 
has been witnessed by soi-ne persons assembled together 
then they are to depose also in that manner, i.e., being 
assembled. If they have witnessed it separiitely, evidence 

q ’Z’ftti' 5 iKiDicf vfit 1 -qq 

qsiJi q^ftqqf i 

" ^wvtT: mmqfq 1 

Quoted by the MitSkshara. 

i — NSrada IV, 198, 
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should be given by them separately. If that fact has been 
seen by difPerent persons at different times, then they 
ax’e to give evidence one by one and without each other’s 
hearing.” Gautama’s injunction ‘ witnesses shall not 
speak without being assembled’ (XV. 5) is to be explained 
in this light. 

A verse quoted by the Mitakshara says that witnesses 
are not to be asked the same question again and again. 
This verse further says that what a witness says 
quite naturally is to be accepted. ^ In the opinion of 
Kautilya it constitutes an offence to help witnesses by 
giving them clues.® Manu expresses almost the same 
view. According to him “ what the witnesses declare quite 
naturally, %£., neither out of compassion, in the belief 
of gaining merit nor out of fear, that must be received 
in trials ; depositions differing from that which they make 
improperly are worthless for the purpose of justice.’” 
He says further — ‘evidence given from covetousness, 
distraction, terror, friendship, lust, wrath, ignorance and 
childishness is invalid.’ 


.The answers given by a witness are to be relevant to 
the point of issue and all irrelevant statements are to be 
rejected. Thus says Xarada, “ If in a lawsuit a witness. 


while being examined, does not make statements exactly 
to the point, no importance should be attached thereto. 
Further, if there be any discrepancy in the depositions 


^raissf 1 ctw 1 ^59 net, snw 11 

g wra' m m 1 vf ni ti^Pan: 11 

, . , Sroriti ChancIHkS, p. 208. 

nrsr' i si 1 xrat n snsnt: gn'.in: i 

MitaksImrS on YaJ. II. 79. 
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of a witness regarding the place and time of the occiiprence, 
his age, and the dimension, shape and class of things in 
dispute, those depositions are to he rejected. And if the 
witnesses happen to make statements insufficient to prove 
a fact or far heyond the point, those statements are also to 
he considered as of no value.” ^ 

We do not know definitely whether in ancient India 
an accused person was examined in criminal cases in 
course of his trial. As a matter of fact all legal treatises 
are silent on this point. Kautilya alone throws some 
light on the subject. In Chapter XX, Book III, the 
punishment of first amercement is prescribed for a person, 
who though not authorised exmmies cm offender on oath.^ 
Whether this too, bears any reference to the examination 
of the accused in courts is not clear. 

We do not know also if the system of ‘ cross examina- 
tion ’ was in vogue in ancient times. Practically we do 
not get any clear reference to it. The word valeyamiyoga, 
however, occurs in Kautilya.® It has been rendered by R. 
Shamsastri as “ cross examination ” and is to be employed 
in lieu of torture to elicit confessions in the case of a 
female accused. Mitaksfcara tells us of vahyapariksha '' 
(examination of statements) and Katyayana of vakya- 
sodhana ® (clearing a statement of all errors), but whether 
these were made by means of cross examination as we 
now understand it, is a matter of great doubt. The com- 
mentator Haradatta says, however, that the word Hi in 
the injunction (Apastamba II. 

^ f I Ptitfeitffti: ?nct. i 

V I ii 

Narada, IV, 238 and 234. 

=* IV. 8 . 
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MitSkshai-a II. 80. 
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11-29-6) includes, among other additional proofs, the 
jjroof of eross-e.i‘ammatioii 3.8 well. 

The credibility of a witness is to be ascertained by 
his demeanour while under examination. Vishnu says ‘'a 
false witness may be known by his altered looks, by his 
countenance, changing colour and by his talk wandering 
from the subject.” * Yajnayalkya also says ^ “ He who 
goes about from one place to another, wiio licks the 
corner of his mouth, whose forehead perspires, whose face 
becomes discoloured, whose mouth is dried up, whose words 
falter, who gives vent to many contradictory words, whose 
words and looks do not please others, who bends his lips 
and naturally comes by disfigurement in word, deed, body 
and mind is described as a wicked person both in the 
matter of complaint and that of giving evidence.” 
Yajnavalkya has another test of credibility too and it is 
embodied in the following verse : — “ If a few witnesses 
give the same evidence and other more reliable persons 
or twice the number of former witnesses make a contradic- 
tory statement, then the former witne.sses will be 
regarded as false ones.”“ In the opinion of Kautilya also 
the consideration of the number of witnesses becomes 
most material w'hen direct testimony is opposed by con- 
flicting evidence. He says “ if witne.sses dilfer, judgment 
may be given in accordance w'ith the statements of a 
majority of pare and respectable witnesses or a mean of 
their statement may be followed.” ‘ Narada supports 

' iraw Visiinn, vni. is. 

(if. Brihaspati. 

I ’it Mstajp? n 

wit i ^Wt^t ii 

= Yaj., II. 13-15. See also Narada. IV. 193-196. 
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Kautilya by saying “in the case of conflict between the 
deposition of witnesses, the statement of the majority 
should be accepted. If the number of witnesses adhering 
to two conflicting statements be equal, then the statement 
of those known to be of pure character should be given 
preference.”^ 

In the Mitakshara and Vyavahara Balambhatti we 
find some verses quoted from Narada, Brihaspati and 
other authorities which seem to have very special signi- 
ficance as to the Hindu Law of Evidence. These verses 
clearly indicate that the character of witnesses called in 
by a party could be questioned by the opposite party 
if it occurred to him that they had such a general reputa- 
tion for untruthfulness or moral turpitude that they were 
unworthy of credit. They also go to prove that the 
ancient Hindu Law givers made sufficient provision for 
the protection of witnesses against their reputation 
being injured by false allegations regarding their 
character. These verses are rendered below for ready 
reference: — 

“The faults of the witnesses of either party are to be 
mentioned by the opposite party. They are to be men- 
tioned one by one in a written petition.’”^ “If the allega- 
tions against cerain witnesses are substantiated those 
witnesses are to be sent away. Otherwise the party who 
makes those allegations are to be punished with fine,”* 
“ The adverse party may bring the charge of bad character 

' gifw § WTO I 

clcfflW . . Nar;, IT. 229. 

“ t uSsfwfewi aw g t » 

qa cn«T 'SfiviTiv a t 

VyavahSra balambhatti on the llitSksbara on II. 72. 

Mitakshara on 11, 72. 
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and other faults where such faults exist. But if ho 
alleges faults against a faultless witness, he is to he 
pumshed with a fine equal to the amount in dispute,” ^ 
Parasara Dharma Samhita has the following note on these 
verses ‘ suppose in the tribunal the defendant mentions 
that the witnesses of the complainant are guilty of certain 
faults. The Judges should ask them ‘Do such faults 
really exist in you ?’ If they reply in the affirmative 
they should not he accepted as witnesses. If they deny 
the charge then those olfences arc to be proved by the 
defendant. If he fails to prove them then he is to he 
punished according to the nature of the suit.”- We also 
know from a verse of Katyayana and the interpretation 
put on it hy Devanabhatta that where the witnesses have 
such faults as are known to the general public and to the 
Judges, ‘they need not he mentioned at the time of their 
examination by the opposite party but the Judges them- 
selves are to take cognisance of them.'* 

Manu and Vishnu further tell us “ if it can be proved 
that a perjured witness has given false evidence in a suit 
then the judgment is to be reversed by the Judge and 
what has been done must be considered as undone.”* 
Kulluka explains the injunction in this way : — if it can 

BrihRSpati — Parilsarn, p. 105. 
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be ascertained that a witness has given false evidence, 
then the proceedings must be stopped and if any fine has 
been imposed on either of the parties on the strength of 
such evidence in course of the proceedings, that fine also 
must be remitted.” ‘ We further know from Narada that 
all proofs regarding the perjury of witnesses or any other 
point are to be produced before the judgment is delivered 
and the proofs produced after the trial is finished are of 
no value.^ Brihaspati also insists that ‘ the faults either 
in documents or witnesses are to be exposed at the time 
when the trial is proceeding. Those lose their force as 
valid objections which are declared afterwards.’ ® Mita- 
kshara is also of the same opinion and says that the 
prohibition in regard to the production of additional proofs 
is to be observed in the case of a trial being over and 
the judgment announced.^ 

* thfis# II— 

s May. p. 26. 

’ I— MitSkshai-a on Yaj, II. so. 



The Vishnudharinottaram.* 

{A Treatise on Bidkm Painting.) 

BY 

Stella KrxIMrisch 

* “ He who paints waves, flames, smoke and streamers fluttering 
in the air, according to the movement of the wind,, should be con- 
sidered a great painter.” 

Tklinudharmottamm, ch, 43, f. 28. 

“ Painting is the best of all arts, conducive to dharma, pleasure, 
wealth and emancipation. It gives the greatest pleasure, when 
placed in a house. ” 

FifiJinmlharmottaram, eh. 43, V. 38. 

Part III of the Vishnudharmottaram gives the 
fullest account known hitherto of the various branches, 
methods and ideals of Indian painting. It deals with the 
religious aspect but also, and to a far greater extent, with 
its secular employment. It pi’oclaims the joy that colours 
and forms and the representation of things seen and 
imagined produce. Speaking of artistic representation 
in relation to religion it points out their mutual 
limitations. “ Vajra said : — The supreme god has been 
described as devoid of form, smell and emotion and 
destitute of sound and touch— so how this form can be 
(made) of him ? 

Markandeya replied : “ Prakriti (and) vikriti (come 
into existence) through the (variation in) the form of the 
supreme soul. That form of him (which is) scarcely to be 

Poblished by Kshemaraja Proprietor, Venkatesvara Steanri 

Press, Bombay, 1913. 
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seen was called prakriti. The whole tiniverse should he 
known as the vikriti (i.e. transformation) of him, (when) 
endowed with form. Worship and meditation (of the 
supreme being) are possible (only when he is) endowed 
with form The best position of the (supreme) soul (how- 

ever) is to be imagined without form. Tor the sight of the 

worlds (he) exists with eyes closed in meditation ‘ 

This concession being made, life in its e.ntirety becomes fit 
for artistic representation, and the realm of imagination is 
as close within the reach of the artists, as nature that sur- 
rounds him, for tradition guides him in the one case 
and observation checks and inspires him in the other. 

The Vishnudharmottarara admits in several places, 
that it is but repeating and compiling from older sources. 
These being lost to us, our text represents the earliest 
exhaustive account of the theory of painting. Its date 
can be ascertained partly from chapters being copied from 
earlier sources, and partly from a custom of setting up 
statues to renowned personages with which the text 
deals. 


Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahabbarata, was 
worshipped as a deity. Directions as to the making 
of the image of Vyasa are given in the chapters dealing 



with image making, consecutive to the chapters on 
painting." There directions are also given for making 
images of Yudhisthira, Bliima, Arjuna, Nakula, Sahadeva, 
Krshna, — Sumanta, Jaimini, Paila, Yaysampayana, — 
(the four disciples of Vyasa), Devaki, Jas'oda, Balarama, 
Rukmini, Satyabhama, ^amba and Aniruddha. 

At the time of the compilation of the Visbpu- 
dharmottaram the Mahsbharata must have been held 
sacred to such an extent, that not only its heroes, but also 
its so-called author and his disciples were worshipped as 

‘ (V. ah. F; inch. 46, verses 1.19). 

^ -■ ^ ® (V. dh. part III Oh '85, verses 65-79.) , : 
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deities. Valmiki too was worshipped as a deity and bow to 
make his image is also told in the Vishniidharmottaram.* 

The complete book of the Eamayana being not 
anterior to the Mahabharata/ and the Mahabharata in its 
present shape being assigned to a period between 200 
and 400 A.D.* the Vishijudharmottaram cannot date 
earlier than the 6th century A.D. This date is also 
evident from that of the Vishnupurana, of w'-hich the 
Vishjyudharmottarm is an appendix. The ’Vishnupurana 
is based in its genealogical accounts on those of the 
Bhavisya, Matsya and Vayu. . . . ‘ ‘ The Vayu borrowed the 
Bhavisya’s augmented account about or soon after the year 
330 or 335 A.D.® The Vishnupurana therefore cannot 
be earlier than the 2nd half of the 4th century A.D. 

The lower age limit however, of the Vishnu- 
dharmottaram must be advanced still further, for Part III, 
Chapter 27 dealing with colours, is borrowed verbatim 
from Bharata’s Natyasastra, and the number of rasas in 
the Vishnudharmottaram is nine^ while only eight are 
dealt with by Bharata. 

The upper age limit of the text may again be found 
from an iconographic peculiarity of its pantheon. In it 
every god, hero, philosopher or sage finds his place some- 
where round the central figure of Vishnu, the god 
supreme. Yet no mention is made of Sankara, who up 
to the present day is worshipped in the form of an image. 
Had Sankara existed at the time of the compilation of the 
chapters on painting, the author would have incorporated 
him into the Vaishpava pantheon inspite of his being an 
incarnation of Siva. 

' (Part m Oh. 85, verses G3-Ci), 

= (Eopfcins, Groat Epic of India, pp. 68-84). 

= (L. 0. p. 389). 

• (Pargiter Dynasties of the Kali Age, Intro, pp. XIII and XVI). 

' (V. dh. Chapter 41 v: 11), 
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The chapters of the VishiiudharmottaraTn dealing with 
painting must have been compiled in the seventh century, 
contemporary with the latest paintings of Ajanta ; and so 
we get acquainted with the theories prevalent at the 
time of the full maturity of their practice. But it must 
not he forgotten, that our text is birt a compilation and 
its recipes and prescriptions go back into a remoter past. 
Valuable as these manifold informations are, we have to 
be aware, that like all theories they are derived from, and 
subservient to the practice. They left every freedom to the 
artist, to work as the text says ‘according to his own 
intellect.’ What Sri Kumara, modestly states in his 
Silparatna (verse 14) also holds good for our text ; “I 
describe the methods of Chitra for the benefit of the 
ignorant.” 

Painting in ancient India, especially in the Gupta 
age was of great importance in the life of the citizen. 
The interest taken in pictures varied rvitli the education 
of the spectator. “ The masters praise the rekhas 
(delineation and articulation of form), the connoisseurs 
praise the display of light and shade, (wH*n) Avoraen like 
the display - of ornaments, to the rest of the public 
richness of colours appeals.” The artists therefore should 
take great care, that the painting may be appreciated 
by every one. There was ample opportunity for con- 
templating and appreciating paintings. 

From the great hall built by the Bodhisat — according 
to the MahaUmmagga Jataka* — painted with beautiful 
^teres, and the subterranean palace of the same Jataka, 
with its stucco-coated walls bearing paintings of the 
splendour of Sacea, the zones of Mt. Sumeru, the 
sea and the ocean, the four continents, Himavat, lake 
Anotatta, the vermillioh mountain, sun and moon, the 
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heaven of the great kings with the six heavens of 
sense and their divisionSj— to the picture gallery 
(cittagare) in the royal pleasure grove of Prasenajit, King 
of Kosala, where many people used to go, amongst 
them the Bhikkhunis, who were forbidden to do so ’ — to 
those many portraits and landscapes painted by artists of 
the royal and the servant class alike, as mentioned in 
Ratnavali, Raghuvamsa, Sakuntala and Uttararamachari- 
tam — we see an unfading delight taken in the magic and 
the sensuousness of painting. Wherever there was a 
festival, painting enhanced its mood — “from the city gate 
to the palace, and from the palace to his own house, on both 
sides of the road, he erected lattice work, and covered all 
over with mats, covered all with pictures, scattered flowers 
upon the ground, hung flags and banners.*' - 

As permanent or temporary decoration, on the floors, 
on the walls and ceilings of private houses, palaces and 
temples, and on the streets, paintings instructed and en- 
livened the mind of the public. Even religious teachers 
used painting as the most popular means of communi- 
cation, that could be understood by the illiterate and the 
child. “ There is a class of Brahmanical teachers, 
known by the name of Nakha. They make a (portable) 
framework upon which they cause to be drawn a variety 
of pictures, depicting scenes of good and evil destinies, 
of fortunes and misfortunes, ‘by doing this deed one 
attains this,’ ‘ by doing that, one attains that ’ thus show- 
ing different destinies, they wander about with these 
pictures.” ® • 

That every cultured man had in his house a drawing 
board, and a vessel for holding brushes and other requisites 


‘ (Vinaya, Vol. IV, Paoittya nr. XLl. p. 289). 

" (Malia Umagga Jataka p. 212)* 

3 (SSrattha-PakSsini, Siamese edition, Fart II, p. 398). 
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of paintiug is evident from Vatsyayanas KfimasStraA But 
one should not have a painting by one’s own hand in one’s 
house, thinks the Vishnudharmofctaram. Gertain objects 
only are to be painted in private residences, suggesting 
love, gaiety and peace, while the supernatural and the 
terrible aspects of life were reserved for the walls of 
temples and royal audience halls, (cf. Ch. 43.) 

The paintings were executed in various types, wall- 
paintings, pictures on board and on canvas were equally 
frequent {of. Kiimasutra and AAshnudharmottaram). The 
latter were sometimes in the shape of rolls, exhibiting 
continuous representation. Such a roll was spread out 
by a spy of Canakya before the people in Candanadasa’s 
house and was exhibited by him with songs.'- If framed 
they were of oblong, square and ‘round shape and the 
Vishpudharmottaram accordingly distinguishes 4 types of 
pictures : (1) satyam, ( ) true, we may say realistic, 

in an oblong frame, (2) vaipikam, ( ) which may 

mean lyrical, in square frame, and (3) nagarara, ( ) 

of the citizen, genre-pictures in round frames, while the 
fourth type simply is misram, ( fir’ir'' ) mixed. In connec- 
tion with wall paintings the Vishpudharmottavam also 
alludes to floors inlaid with precious jeAvels. From the 
Silparatna on the other hand we know that Dhiilichitram, 
pow^der painting, familiar to Bengali ladies as Alpona, 
was applied as temporary coating of powdered colours on 
a beautiful piece of ground.® 

Painting taking such a wide part in secular and 
religious life, it was only natural, that legends were 
invented to explain the origin of the art. The Vishnudhar- 
mottaram* gives a long account of how the sage Narayap,a 

:BenareS;e4; ^ 

- (HudrarSksbasa, Act I). 

Silparatna (cli* 46 143 — 145)- 
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ill order to put the Apsarasas to shame created the most 
beautiful nymph Urvasi, by drawing her outline uith 
mango juice. The Citralakshana ‘ again tells how king 
Nam-grags-a Jigs t’ ul, ordered by Brahmil painted 
the likeness of a deceased son of a Brahmin ; where- 
upon Brahma made it come to life and having thus 
defeated Yama, he restored the son to his father. In 
either legend the origin of the art of painting is seen in the 
outlining of a human figure - for the purpose of creating 
a living human form. This reconstructed origin is magic 
and non-msthetic. A similar notion is to be found in 
Bhasa’s Svapna Vasavadatta ® where king Udayana and 
princess Yasavadatta, with whom he had eloped, are 
though absent, married in effigie, by their parents, 
by drawing the portraits of the two on a board. 
These instances prove that the artist draws from his 
memory when visualizing a portrait. With this 
tradition however another has to be held together. 
A Tibetan text of the eighteenth century, the 
d’pag bsam Ijon bzair (ed. by Sarat Chandra Das, 
Calcutta, 1908) tells how king Utrayana of Eavana 
caused a picture of Buddha to be made, by taking the 
reflex of the figure of the Dacabala, as his model. This 
picture has become known under the^name of I’u lon-ma 
(derived from the ■water).'* The Silparatna accordingly 
defines painting as what bears a resemblance (and) looks 
like a reflex in a mirror.'* The imitative and the imagina- 
tive origin of pictorial representation therefore were felt 
as equally true. The Vishnudharmottaram quotes the 

^ Cifcralakshaim, (German transl. Lauffer, Doknmente cler iiulischen Kunsfc 
p. 129-135) 

(Of. A. K, Maitra, Aim.? and Methods of Painting in Ancient India. Bapam 
1923). 

^ (Transl. S. Subha Rau, Madras p. 48). 

* (bauffeir. 1. e. p. 186.) 

^ SilparatDRj (IT ch, 46 ver'ses 146—146). 
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Urvasl-legend, yet the text never grows tired to point 
to things seen as ever fresh sources of artistic inspira- 
tion, when dealing with the drishtam (i.e., with things 
seen). But not only the two-fold origin of painting in 
observation and imagination was theoretically known to 
the authors of the various treatises ; the Tishnudharmo- 
ttaram, moreover, introduces its chapters on painting with 
a discourse, where Markandeya instructs king Vajra, that 
without a knowledge of the science of dancing the rules 
of painting soareeli/ can he understood. In a following 
passage again, the observation of nature and of the rules 
of dancing are indicated as the ultimate resources 
of the painter. This does not mean that the positions of 
dancers, have to be painted. None of the nine positions 
of the treatise on painting in the Vishnu dharmottaram 
coincides with any of the 101 positions explicitely 
described in Bharata’s Natya-sastra. What is meant 
by the derivation of painting from dancing is the move- 
ment in common to both these expressive forms ; it 
asserts itself in purity through dancing, it guides the hand 
of the artist, who knows how to paint tigures, as if 
breathing, the wind as blowing, the fire blazing, and the 
streamers fluttering. The moving force, the vital breath, 
the life moveraemt, (chetana), that is what is expected to 
he seen in the work of a painter, to make it alive with 
rhythm and expression. Imagination, observation and 
the expressive force of rhythm are meant by the 
legends of the origin of painting, to be its] essential 
features. 

The Vislifltudharraottaram clearly distinguishes between 
drishtam and adrishtam, the latter comprising things 
invisible or rarely to be seen. The drishtam, things that 

^ Greek tradition, a.ijreable to m appreciation o£ the nafcaralisfcic aspect of art 
only, has it that painting began with the outlmmg of a man's shadow. (The Elder 
Pllnv’s chapters on the History of Art, Book XXXY, 15). 
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are seen easily by ordinary mortals, excels in what we call 
landscape painting. The hours of day and night, the 
seasons are described (ch. (L2.) There we find that 
close connection of mood and time, that reached its height 
in the E/agmala pictures, where season, hour, emotion and 
music became fused as painting. At the same time 
details are observed with such sincerity as we find them in 
the pictures of Dutch masters, for instance in the case of 
the description of the drinking place. The prescriptions 
for producing light effects too, as the faded light of the 
candle in the morning dawn, show a very sensitive reaction 
to optic effects. Yet at the same time we are told that 
moonshine should he shown by a Kutnuda flower in full 
bloom, sunshine by drawing creatures suffering from heat. 
In one instance atmospheric effects are observed, while in 
the other the behaviour of one object or the other, 
reacting to the atmospheric change is represented sugges- 
tively. This interest in the living individuality of the 
single forms of nature gives to Indian landscape the 
charm of story telling. 

Yet side by side with the naive joy in the variegated 
forms of nature we learn that rivers are to be represented 
in human shape, as was the case with them in Greece 
too, but they should stand on their vahanas, their 
knees should be bent and their hands should hold full 
pitchers. What an amazing association of ideas! The 
personification of the river put again into action as an 
ordinary human being, bending down under the load 
of the full pitcher of water drawn from the river. This 
versatility in visualizing abstraction and actual action 
replaces the mere observation of nature. That seas 
should have water depicted instead of a halo, sutl 
that an artist should show a pitcher, to suggest a tank 
but a conch shell if representing a conch shell, and a lotus 
flower in representing a lotus flower, once more points to 
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the absorbing interest, the single form of nature exercised 
on the mind of the artist. He rendered it faithfully. Yet 
where large appearances like whole rivers and seas, 
landscapes with rising suns, etc., had to be painted, he took 
his refuge and delight in introducing personifications 
or such actions of some members of the scene appro- 
priate to, and indicative of, their surroundings. The 
Indian artist never took the world in a sweeping glance. 

Observing the details of appearance, the author 
of the Vishpudharmottaram describes the different types 
of men. Country people, the nobility, widows, courtesans, 
artisans, wrestlers, soldiers, etc. are vividly described 
in movements, habits and features, peculiar to their class, 
while at the same time most of them belong to one 
of the five standardised types of men, called Haihsa, 
Bhadra, Malavya, Ruchaka and ^asaka. Their respective 
measures should be 108, 106, 104, 100 and 90 angulas, in 
eontradistinction to the measurement given in the Brhat 
Samhita, where the relation of sizes is inverse, 96, 99, 
102, 105 and 108 angulas respectively. A detailed des- 
cription of the 5 types is given there.^ 

‘ J R. A. S., Vol. VII, 187.5. 

The B?*hat Safihita (translated by H Kern), pp. 93-97- 

(2) By Jupiter being in its power will be born (the personage denominated) 
Hansa ; by Saturn, the man <Jfa9a; by Mars, the Kueaka ; by Mercnry, the Bhadra; 
and by Venus, the Malavya. 

(7) The length and stretch of the Hansa is of 90 digits. The personages 
going by the names of Rncaka, Bhadra and Malavya, are each taller than 

the preceding by three digits- 

(10) Tlie Malavya will be marked by arms resembling an elephant’s trunk, 
and by bauds reaching to the knees. His members and Joints are tleshy, be has a 
well proportioned and neat frame, and a slender waist. His face, of oblong form, 
measures 13 digits, the transverse measure between the ears being three digits less. 
Me has fiery eyes, comely ohee .s, even and white teeth and not too thick lips. 

(11) Having by his valour obtained wealth, he will, residing in tlie recesses 
of Mount P&riyfitra, reign as a wise king over Mfdava, Bharoaoh, Bnitotra, Lata, 
Bindh, and so forth. 

, (12) This Malavya will at th^ age of seventy year.s piously depart from life 

at a place of^ilgrimage. Having in fine form indicated the characteristics of this 
man, 1 now proceed to mention those of the others. 
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The figures may appear in various positions, of 
which nine are the leading attitudes. (1) The front view, 

• (rijvagatam), (2) the back view, (anriju), 

(3) a bent position in profile view, 
(sachikritasarlram), (4) the face in profile, the body in 
three quarter profile view, '5srtfq#=gr5t5f{ (ardhaviloehanam), 
(6; the side view proper, tnwtH (parsvagatam), (6) with 
head and shoulder-belt turned backwards, t[?;T5Srf 
(paravrittam), (7) back view with upper part of the 
body partly visible in forlorn profile, (prshtha- 

gatam), (8) with the body sharply turned back from the 
waist upwards, crftfSrr’ (parivrittam) and lastly (9) the back 
view, in squatting position with body bent, 

(13) The mail Bhadra is marked by having the arms thick, equal, round and 
long, his length is equal to the stretch of his arms from one side to the other ; 
his cheeks are covered with soft, small and dense hairs. 

In his constitution skin and sperm are predominant j his breast is broad and 
thick ; his prevailing quality is goodness. He has a tiger-like face, is steadfast, 
forbearing, virtuous, grateful ; he has the pace of an elephant, and knows many 
sciences. 

(15) He is sagacious, handsome, clever in the arts, constant., an adept at ascetic 
philosophy j has the forehead and temples well-shaped ; the loins likewise, the hands 
and feet lined like the lotus calix, the nose fine, the eyebrows even and well knit. 

(13) His person smells like earth when moist from fresh rain, or cassia-leaf, 
saffron, frontal juice of e’ephants, agallochum. The hair of his head is black, curled, 
and such, that each single hair has its own pore. 

(18) Should his length come to 84 digits and his weight to one hh^ra, then he 
w-ill be lord over the Middle country; . but if he liave the full measure implied in 
the words taller by three digits ” he will be emperor of the whole country. 

(19) After dutifully ruling the country he acquired by his bravery, the Bhadra, 
at eighty years of age, will depart from life at a place of pilgrimage and goto 
heaven. 

(20) The will have somewhat projecting, otherwise fine teeth, fine nails, 
blubber eyes j a swift pace ; he takes delight in science, mining and imde ; has full 
cheeks, is false, a good general ; fond of love’s sport and partial to other men’s 
wives : restless, valorous, obedient to his mother, and attached to>oods, hills, rivers 
and wildernesses. 

(21) The same 9a9a is suspicious, and a keen observer of another’s weak points. 

He is 92 digits in length, and, not being very heavy, has a soft step. The chief 
constituent of his body is marrow. , - 

(22) His"waist is slender, . 
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(samanatam)/ In a f ui’fcher passage thirteen positions 
are enumerated — this however is clearly an interpolation. 

These positions are obtained in painting with the . 
help of ksaya ('g 5 f) and vriddhi ( ifw, ) decrease and 
increase, that is to say, the science of forshortening. 

Ksaya and vriddhi, forshortening, and proportion, 

( ) pramaija, constitute with regard to single 
figures the working of observation and tradition ; the 
law of ksaya and vriddhi w'as as intensely studied by the 
ancient Indian painter as wa.s perspective by the early 
Italian masters. Prainana on .the other hand was the 
standardized canon, valid for the upright standing 
figure and to be modified by every bent and turn. The 
Hamsa measure is detailed in full ; it is of the uttama 
navatala type. The annexed plates compare the uttama 
navatala measure of the Vishiiudharmottaram with those 

(23) This be a boTclor chiel’tain or provincial govern ur, , . . He 

will, seventy years old, reach Yama’s home. 

(24) The marks of the Hansa are ; the iiioiith red, the face gold coloured, and 
showing thick cheeks and an elevated nose ; the head round j the eyes hooey like, 
the nails wholly red ,* — etc. 

(25) He delights in water. . . . His length according to the statement of 

the Sages, will be 96 digits. 

(26) The Hansa will possess the eoniitry of Khasa, <Jura!seua, Gaiulhara, and 
the laiid between the Ganges and Jarnmia ; after exercising tJie royal power for IX) 
years, he will meet death within a wood. 

(27) (The worthy Bachaka by name) will have good eyebrows and hair.« ; a red 
tinged dusky colour, a neck marked -with three folds like a shell; an oblong face. 
He is brave, cruel, au egregroiiis counsellor, a chief of robbers, and a practised 
soldier, 

(28) The measure of Eucliaka’s face, in length, being taken foiu* times, gives the 
measure of his middle. His skin is thin. 

(29) . . . His length is a hundred digits. 

(30) He is an adept in charms and spells, and has thin knees and legs. When 
this Eucaka has reigned as king over the Vindhya, Saliyagin and Ujjaiu, he will on 
reaching seventy years, find his death by sword or fire. 

(31) There are five other men, who will be the attendants of the fore-mentioned 
monarohs. 

(lOo) The number of digits which make the measure of men's height is, for the 
tallest, 108 5 for those of middle height 96 ; fcr the shortest 84. 

^ (Of, Silparatna ch, 64 t, 60-110.) 
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found in Brhat Saiiihita, Sukranitisara, Cifcralakshana, 
and wifch the uttanianavatala in G. Rao’s Talatnana.* 
Though not distinctly mentioned, it is evident that the 
body a of God should be of the size of a Hariisa. llishis, 
gandharvas, vidyad haras, daityas, danavas, ministers, 
brahmins, Samvatsara {i.e. Siva) (sic ! ) and the family 
priest (purohita) should be of the size of a Bhadra. 
Yakshas, prostitute women and Vaisyas should have the 
size of a Ruchaka. Kinnaras, rakshasas, uagas and 
domestic women should have the size of a Malavya, 
while the chief amongst men and the sudras (!) should 
be of the size of a ^asaka, (chapter 42). 

Together with pramana, and ksaya and vriddhi, the 
knowledge of modelling or shading (varttana) was fully 
known to the Indian masters of old. It is stated to be 
threefold." (1) patraja, { ) cross lines (2) airika, and 
( ) stumping and (3) vinduja dots (chapt. 41). 

How much observation and technical experience is needed 
to state their results in such clear terras, will be under- 
stood. Yet “whatever the artist represents he should 
avoid placing one figure in front of another, ” (ch. 43). 
Once more the same counteraction of abstraction and 
observation as in the case of landscape painting. A 
logical employment of k§haya and vriddhi would have 
implied oversecting. But the Indian artist cherishes 
every single form as a whole, as containing all he has 
to express and as containing the whole of nature and 
so he cannot bring himself to cover and hide one of 

its parts. ^ 

Remains the employment of colour as indicated by the 
Vishpudharmottaram and other sources. Five primary 
colours, white, yellow, black, blue, and of the emblic 

^ Memoirs of the Archeological Sumy of India V. 3, pp. 22-2o, 
s A photo taken before restoration of one of the female figures pamted on the 
rook of Sigiriya shows the various manners of shading. 
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myrobalan according to our text (eh. iO), or wliite, red, 
yellow, black, green, (ch. 27) also according to our 
text and to the jSlatyasastra ; white, red, yellow, soot 
and syama (dark, blue or black) according to the 
Silparatna. The Abhilashitarthachintaraani (Ms. 12 ct. 
Mysore library) knows as pure colours, -white made of 
conch — shell, red (prepared from red lead or from 
alaktaka Juice, ie., lac, or from red chalk, gairika), 
green — brown (haritala) i.e. sulphurated arsenic, and 
black from kajjala, (soot, used as eyeblack). 

The mixing of these colours is left to the ingenuity 
of the artist. He may coat them with lac and resin. 
Colouring substances are : gold, silver, copper, mica, deep 
coloured brass, red lead, vermillion, tin, yellow orpiraent, 
yellow myrobalan, lac, indigo and some kind of iron 
oxyde. Prescriptions for the preparation of these 
vegetable and mineral colours are given in the ^ilparatna.^ 
Red chalk for instance ought to be ground on stone 
and left covered with water for a day, red lead also 
ought to be ground and covered with water for half a day, 
red arsenic, however, should bo made into powder but 
it should not be covered with water. Then the colours 
should bo ground once more and again put into water 
for five days. Afterwards they should be mixed with 
the exudation of the Nimba tree, then at last they are 
ready to be applied on walls and in pictures. 

Gold-leaf should be divided into finest leaflets, and 
then ground with a M’^ell smoothed stone ; afterwards 
it has to be mixed with water and with a small amount 
of sand. When this paste is well ground it should 
again be put into water, so that all dirt may rise to 
the surface. The gold paste then should be pressed, 
mixed with vajralepa and applied with suitable brushes. 

, , : ; ‘ Silparafcua, ah. 46 vs. llS-130. 
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There were nine brushes for every colour.’ When dry the 
artist should rub it slowly with a boar tusk until it becomes 
bright. Then again he may place over this very fine gold 
leaves and rub them with hard cotton. The same prescrip- 
tion is to be found in the Abilashitartha Chintaraani. 

As to the preparation of the ground buffalo skin has to 
be boiled in water, until it becomes like soft butter. The 
water then has to evaporate and, sticks have to be made of 
the paste and dried in the sunshine. This hard plaster is 
called vajrfilepa.^ If then boiled in a mud vessel with 
water, it will make any colour fast with which it is 
mixed. If mixed with white mud, it has to be used 
as coating for the wall, in three layers, each layer being 
allowed to dry before the application of the next. On 
this the painting may be applied.® Previous however to 
the process of the vajralepa coatings, the wall has to 
receive a thick coating consisting of bricks, burnt conches 
and the like powdered according to the Silparatnaj and 
mixed with sand, the watery preparation of molasses, 
and drops of the decoction of mudga, (phaseolus raunga, 
mung pulse) amounting to a fourth part of the mortar 
powder. Into this, smashed ripe banana fruits have to 
be put, also a fourth part of the amount of the mortar. 
After three months, when this mixture has dried, it shall 
be ground again. Then it shall be mixed once more with 
molasses- water, until it gets the. touch of fresh butter; 
In this stage it should be applied to the wall with a 
spoon, the wall having been cleansed with cocoanut fibres 
and having been sprinkled for some time with molasses 
water. This is the twofold process by which the wall is 
made ready for the drawing and theapplication of colours. 

i Of. K. P. Jayaswal— A Hinda Te.'ct on Painting, Modern Eeview, XXXIII, p. 734. 

® For the preparation, of Yajralepa see Brhat Sanibita, Oh. 67^ Ahhilashi- 
tartba Chintinmni, verse 86 and following, and Silparatna, vs, 13M33. 

» For tlie preparation of the wall underneath the Yajradepa cover. 0/. 
Yishnudharmottaram, p. IIT^ Chap. T0. 4 onwards and Silparatna, versos 
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The outlines ought, to he drawn in yellow and red 
colour as a rule. “ The painter should think of the 
proportionate size of the thing to be painted, and think 
of it as having been put on the wall. Then calculating 
its size mentally, he should draw the outline marking 
all the limbs. It should he bright in prominent places 
and dark in depressed places. It may be drawn in a 
single colour, where comparative distinction is required. 
If depressed places are required to be bright, jet black 
should be used.” ’ The modelling capacity of the outline 
is also described in the Vhidhashalavamjikaiu, This 
outline has to he filled with the first colour wash, which 
as a rule is white, but according to the Vishnudharmotta- 
rara also may be green. 

The colouring of things seen, says theTishnudharmotta" 
ram is true to nature ; great emphasis is laid on the 
thousandfold mixtures of colours left to the imagination 
of the artist, and on the light and dark shade of every 
tone ; the range of coloui’s must have been wide enough 
to render with subtlety the local colour of objects. 
The different tribes and castes of India are thus 
distinguished as dark, when belonging to the Eulindas 
and people of the South, to Panchalas, i^urasenas and 
Magadhas, to Afigas, Vangas and Kaliiigas, to Sudras,— 
to sick men and to family men engaged in toilsome 
work, ^akas, Yavanas, Pallavas and the Valhikas 
should be predominantly white, and so are the twice- 
born and the Ksatriyas, kings and prosperous people.^ 
Yet those too are of dark colour who are oppressed by 
evil stars, and it is also clear that evil doers ought to he 
of a dark complexion. The colour thus has partly descrip- 
tive and partly suggestive significance. The drishtam and 
adfishtam hold their sway ; symbol and illustration are 

* Abilas!iJtajrifea.'0iiiBtamai^i, p. 60. • 

® T. 4h. p; III oh, 27 cf. nfifyaSSstHi. 
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amalgamated inlo an expressive language, keenly alive 
to all those visual impressions that are on a small scale, 
obtrusively finite, and seem to carry their meaning 
expanded ndthin their outlines, as local colour. But this 
ambiguity of the colour in its suggestive and descriptive 
faculty was clearly kept apart. While in a natural- 
istic and descriptive sense the sky, the atmosphere 
has to be painted as almost without any “special colour 
(Part III, Oh. 42), the sky on the other hand” ’ is of the 
colour of the blue lotus and wears a garment of that 
colour,” if represented as a statue, when it should carry 
the sun and the moon in its hands. Colour symbolism 
however, underlies not only the painting of statues 
whichi, according to their sattvie, rajasic and tSmasic 
aspect had to be painted white, red or dark, but was respec- 
tively selected for rasa-chitras, the pictures of emotions, 
rvhich according to the Silparatna formed a group by 
themselves distinct from the realistic paintings that were 
resembling what actually is seen in nature and looked 
like a reflex in a mirror (^Iparatna, vs. 146-147). 
Each rasa (emotion) had to be painted in its expressive 
colour, the sringara (erotic) was of syama hue, the 
laugh-exciting (hasa) of white colour, the pathetic 
(karinia) of grey colour, the • furious (rudra) of red 
colour, the heroic, (vira) of yellowish white colour, the 
fearful (bhayanaka) of ))lack colour, the supernatural and 
amazing of yellow colour and the repulsive (loathsome, 
bhlbliatsa) of blue colour, ^ 

The expressionism of colours visualizes a tempera- 
mental attitude and is concerned with the wide range 
of emotions. Yet side by side with it, colour in its 
descriptive quality was made use of to a largo extent. 

’’ Y. dh . 62 Ch ,vei’ses 
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It was not only known as local colour, distinctive of, 
and nnchanging with, the various objects, but also its 
modifications due to light and surroundings w^ere 
considered.,./* Vajra said: ray curiosity (runs) high and I 
wish to hear (more) about the true and untrue colours 
of water, mentioned by you. Markandeya replied : The 
untrue colour of water resembles that of lapis lazuli. 
It is the effect of the reflexion of the sky in the water. 
But the natural colour of water is seen in the fallins? 
down of water falls ; it resembles moonlight/ 

The abstract and the realistic vision, which as a rule 
■we hold apart as poles in the evolution of art, isolated 
from one another by gradual steps of development or 
by the sudden gap of reaction, are but the two sides 
of Indian art, contemporary and organic, for the obverse 
is turned towards that what lies outside, changeable, 
alluring in its variety and provoking observation, whilst 
the reverse faces the within, essentially unchangeable, 
because continually stirred by emotions, of which chetana, 
the life movement is the common source. To do Justice 
to them a language of symbols comprises colours and 
measurements in solemn hierarchy 

^ Viijhimdharmottaram, Oiiupter 52, vcr.se 10-12. 

■•^ The Vishniidmotiaraw declares the rules for paiiuiu),'' as valid also for 
sculpture, which either may be hollow or massive (Ghapter 43,) ; worth uofxcing as an 
example of hollow sculpture is the use of .skin, co ited with clay and painted over. 
Hollow ligures must have stood amongst other place.s also on the stage, where 
images of gods, demons, yakshas, elephants, horses, deer and birds were to he 
made of clay, wood, tdoth, leather or iron (chapter 27, vs. 3-) 
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Tbanslation of Vishnudharmottarftm, part III.' 

Part III. Ohap. 2. Verses 1-9. 

Vajra said ; (Oh) sinless (one) speak to me about 
the making of images of Gods, so that (the deity) may 
remain always close by and may have an appearance 
in accordance with the sastras. 

Markaijdeya said : (Oh) Lord of men he who does not 
know properly the rules of chitra^ can, by no means, 
be able to discern the characteristics of images. 

Vajra said : (oh) propagator of the race of Bhrgu 
narrate the rules of painting, as he who knows tne 
rules of painting alone knows (its) characteristics in 
words. ■ j'e 

Markandeya said ; Without (a knowledge of) the 
science of dancing, the rules of painting are very difficult 
to be understood : Hence no work of (this) earth, (oh) 
king should be done even with the help of these two',' 
(for something more has to be known). 

Vajra said : Please speak to me about the seienOe of 
dancing and the rules of painting you will tell me (after- 
wards) for, (oh) twice-born one, the rules of the seienOe 
of dancing imply (those of) painting. 

Markandeya said : The practice of (dancing) is ( 
to be understood by one who is not acquainted with 
music. Without music dancing cannot exist at all. ' 
Vajra said : (oh) jou, who are Conversant ‘ with 
dharma, tell (first) about music and (then) you will speak 
about the science of dancing (because) when (the former) 
is well known, (oh) best of the Bhrgus, (a man) knovrs 
dancing too. 


1 For assisting me with the translation! am indebted tq Mr, Rakhahari Chat- 
tei^jee, and to Mr. Akslmyktimar Maitra for many . Valuable su^estions. 

2 Chitra, k «?., scnlptnre in the round, relief and painting, Cf, Ch, 46, Silparatna, 
and K. F, Jayaswal, a Hindu Text on t^ainting; Mod. Review, Vok XXXTIT, 
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Markaiideya said : ’Without singing music cannot ’be 
understood. He who knows the rules of singing knows 


every thing properly. 

Vajra said : (oh) best of those n^ho support dharraa, 
please speak to me about the science of singing as he who 
knows the science of singing is the best of men and knows 
everything.' 

Part III. Chap. 27 verses. 7-26. 

(Oh) king, I shall nowf speak to you about the prepa- 
ration of the principal colours. (Oh) best of kings 
there are five principal colours, viz., white (sveta), red 
(rakta), yellow (pita), black (krishpa) and green (harit). 
It would be impossible to enumerate the mixed colours 
in this world (which aro produced by) the mixture of two 
or three (primary colours) and through invention of vari- 
ous states or conditions, (*. e., shades or tones.) (Oh), 
best of kings, I shall speak now about the division 
of dark (s'yama) and white (gaura), which is due to the 
great suitability for getting mixed, of the different colours 


of this world ; from which the twofold colour of all is 



explained (i. e., the light and dark shade of every colour). 

Among these (colours) vrhite (i.e., the light shade) 
should be of five kinds and the dark of twelve kinds. 
Bright (gold) light (white), tooth-white, pure-sandal- 
white, autumn-cloud-white and autumn-moon-white, these 
five traditionally are called the fivefold white (light 
shade). 

, (The varieties of syaraa) should be: reddish-dark, 
mtidga (brownish) dark, dfirva sprout (greenish) dark and 
grayish dark too (oh) king, tawny dark and topas dark, 
Priyangu-creeper dark and monkey dark. Then come 
blue^iotus (nfiotpala) dark and blue as the nllakantha 

bird and purple-lotus) w4 cloud-dark, 
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Their application is said to be in accordance with the 
colours of (the respective) objects and (they) gain in 
beauty by intermixture of colours. 

Having ascertained with precision the colours of gods 
I shall speak now (about them). Among them, all 
those of whom I shall not say anything, should be 
painted white. Vasuki’ should be of syama (colour) 
and the nSgas should be white in the dvapara (age) and 
the daityas, danavas, raksasas, guhyakas, pisachas are of 



the colour of water, without any glow {lit. unglow- 
ing by colour). People in the six islands should be of 
golden colour in the continent of Jambudvipa, excepting 
one only, (namely) Bharata, (oh) king. In Bharata 
(people) born in many countries should be painted. 
Pulindas and the people of the Deccan are mostly ; 
dark by colour, (while) Sakas, Yavanas, Pallavas and 
those who are the Valhikas born in Uttarapatha should 
be predominantly white; Pahehalas, Shrasenas , , and 
those who are of Magadha, Angas, Vahgas and Kalingas 
are mostly dark. Twice-born (ones) should be painted of 
the colour of the moon and the Ksatriyas of the colour of 
the padma (while lotus). Vaisyas again (should be) (only) 
slightly light in colour and Madras dark. Gandharvas 
and Apsaras are traditionally said to be and were (actually 
painted) in many colours. Kings and prosperous people 
are of the colour of, the padma. , The sick, the evildoers, 
those who are oppressed by evil stars, (or) (have) taken 
shelter in penance, and all family men engaged ir toilsome 
work (should) again be dark. 

The colour of things seen, should be painted resembling ■; 
(their natural colouring). , • ' 

Part III. Chap, 36, verses 1-18, '' v;*, ^<.5; '■■v:; 

Markapdeya said : Prom now I . shall speak to you, 
;'(oh), sinless 
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creating Urvasz in days of yore, the rules of chitra (were 
evolved) by the sage Narayana, (oh) son of the king, for 
the good of the worlds. The great sage for deceiving 
the divine damsels (already) mentioned,* created the 
most beautiful woman, taking the juice of mango tree. 
By means of (the science of chitra) she was endowed with 
beautiful form and became the best apsara. Seeing her 
all the celestial nymphs went away struck with shame, 
The great sage having thus created (the art of) chitra, 
with its rules, made the immovable T?isvakarma 
apprehend it. 

^ Part I Chap. 129, verses 1-19. V, said •. Tell me how Ur vast was born and chose 
as hasband a huiiian hing (though) of the lunar race. M. said : The tw’O sages 
Kara and NMyatia (of whom I had) spoken before, were Sadbyas, sons of Dharma 
and these two, who were formerly kings, oh descendant of Yadii, were very power- 
ful, being partial incarnations of Vishnu and w'cre always engaged in penance- 
Tiieir hermitage, charming, full of fragrant trees, anspicions with mild coolness of 
the winter, was called ‘‘ the hermitage of Vadari.” There (iiow’od) the Ganges 
carrying its warm waters cooled and looking charming with gold and gaidands cf 
pebbles and with goldsand. There (was) the Vadaid, enchanting and always full 
of dowers and fruits. For the good of all mankind, they two, the lords of all 
•people were engaged in severe penances there, they (who wex’e) tigers among 
sages. While they were thuvS engaged in practising penances, apsarasas (born) 
of Maim, determined to cause hindrance to their penance, arrived there, 

wearing various ornaments., Eoamitig amorous]}^ and at pleasure and culling 

dowsers they all with eyes like those of the young doer, were seen by Narayana, 
who, the best as he was of those versed in the Veda, could easily discern their 
purpose. He who had conquered anger and the god of love, |) 0 sscssed of great 
lustre, and versed in religion and (in the proper employment of) wealth, taking 
the juice of a mango tree, which excites amour, created .the auspicious nymph 
with charming limbs by painting her on his thigh. The damsel, beautifully drawn, 
created out of the thigh through painting, in that very moment w'as endowed with 
large eyes, ISlo goddess, no gandharvi, no wife of an asura and no nSga-damsel, no 
woman like her was (to be found) in the three worlds, that beautiful maiden. 
Having seen her, all the ten apsarasas (born) of Manu, went away in shame. Oh 
•king, Purandara heard all this in detail and (driven) by curiou^itj he caine to see 
that Vadari hermitage. The thunder- bearing bowed to the feet of those two SSdhyas 
who always were (devoted to) religion and saw that (damsel) with auspicious 
limbs like another goddess Sri. Then the lord Sadhya smilingly said to NSrSyana : 
“Oh one knowing religion, this (damsel) born of thigh (uru) should be Urvashi. 
Take her. to heaven^ she will bo the most auspicioos of the ansarasas. Being thus 
addre^ed he was delighted and then, duly saluting the two sages, took to heaven 
that goddess with eyes like tho.se of the young deer, 
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In dancing as well as in chitra the imitation of the 
three worlds is enjoined by tradition. The eyes and 
the expressions, the limbs and their parts all over and the 
hands, have to be treated as aforesaid in dance, (oh) best 
of kings. They should be the same in chitra. Dancing and 
chitra are considered as (equally) excellent. Hence I am 
going to speak about that by which measurement in danc- 
ing was said (to be regulated). (But now please) listen : 
Dives types of men should be known, i. e., Hathsa, Bhadra, 
Malavya, Ruchaka and Sasaka. I shall speak about their 
characteristics now. Equal in height and breadth ‘ they 
are all to be known from (their respective) measurements. 
(Oh) king, the measurement of a Hamsa is 100 angulas, 
increased by 8, according to the measure of his o«m 
angula ; a Bhadra has only six angulas more (than 
hundred). Then (oh) king, a Malavya is 4 ahgulas more 
(than hundred). A hundred is be said to the (measure 
ment) of a Ruchaka, and 10 ahgulas less of a ^afeka. 

The space covered by 12 angulas is called a tala. 
The height of the feet up to the* ankles is said to be three 
angulas and the legs are two talas (in measure- 
ment. The knees (in length) are equal to the feet, the 
thighs as long as the legs. From the navel to the penis 
the measure is one tala. The same measurement (holds 
good) from the navel to the heart and from the heart 
to the throat. The throat should be one-third of a tala 
and the face a tala. The distance from the crown to the 
root of the hair {lit. between head and forehead) is said 
to be one-sixth of a tala. In the middle (of the entire 
length of the figure) is the penis. Thus is explained the 


length. 


1 the length of the bodj is eqnal to* tlie , length ar.ross the chest along the 
outstretched arms from the tip of the right, middle-fiiiger to that of the left j the 
proportion remains the same in every case,} 
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The hand, (oh) king, (is) said to be a tala (long), the 
arms (above the elbow) seventeen angulas and the fore 
arms (just) as much. Half of the chest is 8 aiigulas bi’oad, 
(Oh) king, thus has been described to you the measure- 
ment of a Hamsa according to breadth. 

(An artist) should infer (the measurements) of others 
in accordance with this. In all cases the proportion 
between breadth and circumference is constant, oh 
lord of men, {lit. as regards breadth and circumference 
they are all equal). The measurement of a Haiiisa king 
has been told by me in outline, (oh) best of kings. (Oh) 
lion among kings, listen to the measurements in detail 
of each pai't of the limb to be told by me. 

J?art III, Ghcqj. 36. 

Markaiideya said ; now comes the division of limbs 
one by one. The head measures 12 anjrulas in width. 
The forehead measures 8 aiigulas and has an elevation 
of 4 angulas. The temples measure 4 aiigulas, their 
elevation (being) 2 aiigulas. The cheeks (measure) 5 
angulas (in length), (and) the chin 4 aiigulas. The ears 
(measure) 2 angulas, their height (being) 4 .aiigulas. 
The middle of the ear (measures) 1 aiigula. 

The nose (measures) 4 aiigulas, the elevation of its top 
(being) 2 aiigulas, the breadth 3 aiigulas. The nose 
wings are one ahgula long and twice as high. The 
middle part between the nose and the (upper) lip, measures 
half an ahgula, the (upper) lip an ahgula and the mouth 4 
angulas (in breadth). The lower lip (is) an ahgula and (the 
lower half of) the chin two angulas. (There should be) 
40 teeth, half of an ahgula long, of which eight should he 
large teeth, 4 th of an ahgula in elevation ; a large tooth 
is one ahgula broad. The eyes are three ahgulas long. 
The black orb is ^d of the eye and the (width of) 
the pupils I th. The eye^-brows are three ahgulas long 
&d -I an ahgula wide and the distance between the 
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two is two angulas. From the end of the eyes to the ear 
holes (the distance amounts to) 4 angulas. The neck is 10 
angulas wide and 21 angulas in circumference. The 
distance between the nipples is 16 angulas and that 
between the clavicles 6 angulas. The circumference of 
the arm round the shoulder joint is 16 angulas ; the 
palm of the hand (is' 7 angulas long, and 5 angulas 
broad, the whole length of the hand being 12 
angulas. The middle finger (measures) 5 angulas in 
length. The forefinger (is) shorter by the front most part 
than that of the middle finger and the ring finger (is) 
similar. The little finger (again is) shorter by the front- 
most part than the ring finger. All have three knots 
at the same distance from one another. The nails are 
half the length of (the distance between) the knots.. 
The thumb has only 2 knots and measures 3 angulas; 
The circumference of the abdomen is 42 angulas. The 
navel is one angula according to the information to be 
gathered from (all) known, sources. The breadth of the 
hip (is) 18 angulas and its circumference 44 angulas. 
The scrotums are 4 angulas wide. As much in circum- 
ference the penis (is) 6 angulas long — from the middle of 
that the thighs (are) four angulas. The breadth of the 
knees (is) twice as much angulas in expanse. 

The breadth of the forepart of the leg beneath the 
knee (is) thrice of that'.t^ (the length being): ’6 afigulas 
and the cir’ottmference 14 aftgulas. The (sole^ ,of the), 
feet (are) 12 angulas long and 6 angulas broad ; the large 
toes (is) 3 angulas long. The toe next (to the large.one) 
(is) similar to the large toe (in length) and the rest ’(are) 
less (in length) by an eighth part. The nail of the, large 
toe (is) by a fourth part narrower than the breadth of ' 
the toe. The nail of the next toe i(is) half of thatji(the 
measure) of all other nails (is) an eighth part (less?) of 
that ; (the sum total of ?), aU the toes of the feet is 8 
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angulas in height. The heeL (should be) three ahgulas, its 
height (being) four. 

This is the measurement of a Hariisa.... The measure- 
ments of the remaining best inhabitants of the earth are 
to be inferred in accordance with reason, by following this 
direction, and consistent wdth their own (respective) mea- 
surements. 

A Hamsa should be strong, with arms like the 
king of sei'pents, with a moon-white complexion, with 
sweet eyes, with a beautiful face and nice waist and 
with swan-like movements. A Bhadra should be high- 
souled, of the colour of the lotus, with elephant- 
like step, with a hairy forehead, with full-grown 
and taperingly round arms. A Malavya (is) dark like 
the kidney-bean,’ ' with a body very beautiful on account 
of the slender waist, with arms reaching up to the knees, 
with broad shoulders, broad jaws and nose like that of an 
elephant {i.e. very prominent). A Euehaka is said to be 
a truthful, high-souled, strong, and clever figure with a 
conch-like neck and autumn- w^hite complexion.'^ A Sasaka 
is said to bo a clever (figure), reddish -dark and of a 
slightly variegated colour with full cheeks and sweet eyes. 

Part III, Chap. 87, verses 

Msrkandeya said : As there are five types of men, ac- 
cording to the measurement of the various limbs and their 
parts, so, (oh), best of man, it must be noted that there are 
five types of women, (Oh) lord of men, (each) w'omen 
should be placed near her man. Every one (of them) 
should be made to rCach the shoulders of the man (on her 
side) in proper proportion. The wetist of a woman should 
be made 2 angulas thinner than that of a man. The hip 
(oh .the other hand) should be made wider, (by adding) 4 

‘ Of pulse., _ ^ ' 

l-V I'”' 'I I ’hi III© uidoiiiig Wlbitisi Ip atifcitmti mgkh^, 
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angulas. The breasts should he made (oh) king, 
chaiming and proportionate to the measurenient of 
the chest. 

All kings should be (made) endowed with the marks 
of mahapurushas and all sovereign rulei's should be (made) 
with ivebbed hands and feet. And a circle of hair should 
he (drawn) auspiciously between their eyebrows. On the 
hands of kings should certainly be drawn three beautiful 
auspicious lines slenderly curving and resembling the 
scratches (made) by a hare. 

The hair should be represented auspicious, fine, 
resembling the deep blue sapphire, adorned by its own 
greasiness and with the undulation of that essential 
requisite.^ (The different) classes of hair are the follow- 
ing; (1) Kuntala, (loose) hair, (3) Daksinavarta, curled 
towards the right, (3) Tarahga (wavy,) (d) siihhakesara 
(mane like), (6) vardhara (parted) and (6) Jntatasara 
(matted). 

An eye should be of the form of a bow or (like) 
■the abdomen of a fish or like a petal of the blue lotus 
(utpala) or of the white lotus (padma), a fifth (oh) 
great king is said to be of the form of a grindstone.^ 
As an eye of the form of a bow' should belong to women 
(in general), so an eye of 4 yavas (in width) (is) called 
by the name of fish-abdomen. A bluo-lotus-petal-eye (is) 
traditionally said to be 6 yayas and a red or wbite-lotus- 
petal eye is 9 yavas in measurement. So an eye of the 
shape of a grindstone should be 10 yavas. The measure 
of a yava should be calculated proportionate to 
the measurement of an angula, which has its own 
standard. 

‘ For afiga in the sense of essential requisite cf. EnghnYamsa4.59 ajid i?. 46. 

* Three words .are used iii three places: (1) 5ana, (2) alia, (3) SSrn, i.e., grind- 
stone. haie, deer. * s sasa and altra do not yield any sense, ^S.na wey be read in all 

ttiree oases. . 

5 
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The eye assumes the shape of a bow when looking at 
the ground in meditation. (An eye) of the form of a 
fisli-abdomen should be painted (in the case) of women 
and lovers. An eye of the shape of the blue lotus petal is 
said to be of the ever-calm. An eye of the padma-petal 
shape befits the frightened and crying. An eye of grind- 
stone shape is in its place with the angry and woestricken. 

Sages, ancestors (i.e., manes) and gods, (oh) lord of 
men, should be made glowing and with ornaments 
consistent with their own colour and outshining (lif. 
robbing) the splendour of others who are lustrous. 
(Oh) best of kings, that (is) verily beautiful and 
devoid of crooked lines (which is) done as aforesaid 
with these measurements, suitable, unreproaehable, in 
positions with various rays of light ( ; ) on 
them, within (appropriate) surroundings (lit. fixed 
grounds) (%5t:»5fTr^ ;) by the exertion of (the artist’s) 
own intellect, after he has carefully considered (every- 
thing). 

Part III, OMp. 88, verses 1-28 : 

Markandeya said : The eye (becomes) charming 
(when it is) like the blue lotus petal (utpalapatrabha), 
red at the corners and with black pupils, smiling, gentle 
and ending in long eye-lashes, (oh) best of men. The 
hands of gods, (oh) king should be conducive to the 
welfare of the people {Le., represented in a benevolent 
attitude). The eyes (should be) wide, with black pupils, 
adding beauty to the divine face, ])eautiful to look at, 
charming to the mind, smiling and with ends like those 
of blue lotus petals, with eye-lashes bent at the ends, of 
eq^ual size, gentle and (with the white) of the colour of 
cow’s milk. 

The face beautiful all over should he fully developed : 
(it should be) well finished, benignant, marked with all 
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the auspicious marks, not triangular and not crooked. I 

One who wishes good to the people should discard (a too I 

profuse employment of) large circles, triangles and other \ 

(geometrical shapes) when representing gods. (Oh) perpe- 
tuator of the Tadu race, gods should he represented 
according to the Hamsa-measure. They should have 
hairs on their eye-lashes and eye-brows only, their body 
(however) should be entirely devoid of hairs. Those 
who live in heaven have always smiling faces and 
smiling eyes, and look like (youths) of the age of 
sixteen. They should be dyawn wearing auspicious 
strings of garlands and ornamented by crowns, earrings, 
necklaces, bracelets, ornaments of the upper arm, long 
girdles reaching up to the ornaments on the feet, and 
sacred threads with ornaments for the head. Their 
shoulders should be broad. ^Oh) tiger among men, (they) 
should be represented with beautiful loin-cloth on the 
left, reaching below the knee ; the right knee (however) 
should be shown. The linen scarf, which the gods wear 
round the upper part of their body should (also) be 
executed beautifully. The halo should be drawn round 
their heads, proportionate to the measurement of the head 
and the colour of the halo-circle, (oh) great king, 
should resemble the colour of the deity. In their case an 
upward look, a downward look and also a sideward lo^k 
should be discarded. The same applies to a too small, to 
a too big, to a depressed (looking) to an angry and harsh 
eye. It is said that look upward causes death, look 
downward causes sorrow, sideward look causes loss of 
wealth, too small eyes cause death, too large eyes cause 
sorrow and so do the depressed (looking) eyes, (oh) 
best of Kings. A harsh look causes loss of wealth and 
an angry look causes fear. (The image of a deity) 
should not be done with either shrunk or inflated abdomen 
or with Wounds (an the body, bh) perpetuator of the 
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Yadu race. (It should not Ise) bent, of a rough colour, 
with an open mouth, or with limbs short of, or exceeding 
(appropriate) measurement, (oh) descendant of Yadus. 
(It should not fall) short of, or exceed (the prescribed) 
measurement, (oh) ruler of the earth, (cf. v. G, ante, 
where it is said that images of goods should hare the 
measurement of a Haiirsa). A shrunk abdomen is con- 
duciv’e to starveition and fear, and an inflated abdomen 
causes death. A body with wounds causes death, one 
that is too short brings about loss of wealth, one too 
long creatiis sorrow, and ojie with rough colour conduces 
to fear. (An imago) with open mouth brings about 
the destruction of the whole race ; nor should it be 
bent. A halo in the east causes loss of wealth, in 
the south death, in the west destruction of sons, in 
the north fear. (/.<?. it ought to be behind and round 
the head). A nimbus .short of measurement leads to 
destruction and one exceeding the apipropriate measure- 
ment bespeaks ruin to the country. A rough (image) is 
said to cause death and an angry (one) destroys beauty. 
Even when (duly) invoked by the best of Brahmins, the 
gods never enter images short of (sastric) measurements 
and devoid of the marks (laksana.s) (of divine form) ; 
(but) demons, ghosts and hph-gohiins always enter into 
them, and so great care should be taken to avoid shortness 
of measurements^ (An image) possessed of all the 
beautiful marks is said to be excellent from every point 
of view. It adds to wealth, crops, fame* and the length 
of. life, yet when devoid of (those) marks (it) destroys 
wealth and crops, (oh) best of kings ; gods always should 
be made beautiful, having gaits (like one of the folio w- 
ing) animals, (viz.,) the lion, the hu'l, the elephant 
and the swan. Blessed (is) a work of art (endowed) 
.with all (the sastric) marks, (as. it brings luck) to the 
i (^ntry, to the king and the maker (and is as ttie gods) 
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long for it. An image, therefore, should be propeffy 
made by all men with great care, (endowed; with all, (the 
sastric) marks. 

Part III. chap. 39. verses 1-3S. 

There are nine positions of variegated colours, with 
auspicious forms and gestures. Please listen to (all of) 
them in due order. The first should be the straight posi- 
tion {lit. derived from the straight, rijvagatam, (’g^fpfRf') 
the second (is) the non-straight (anriju), (^sf^;^) then with 
a bent body (sachikritasariram) Then 

comes (the position) with one , eye (Uf. with half eyes) 
(ardhavilochauam), after that comes the side- 

view (lit. derived from the side, parsvagatam) (tnaal^Sf') 
Then comes the ‘‘ cheek-turned ” position (paravfittam), 
('TOlTf*)' then the back view, lit. derived from the back 
(p. ishfliagatam), (isrn?!') and (finally) the “turned 
round ” position parivrittam^ (qft?’cr’) and then (the 
one which is) thoroughly bending (saraanatam) (^ ^ i m^ '). 

In painting (bhushite) these positions with many 
transitions (UL distinctions) (from one to the other) are 
nine (altogether) ; now, (oh) king, hear from me, one by 
pn(j, (what is) the nature of each of them (and how) it 
comes into existence. 

The preeminent position amongst those (mentioned) 
in the beginning (of our enumeration) has a beautiful 
appearance” which is due to a (static) posture called riju. 
In this way it is accompanied by the various organs 
of sense.” A very pleasing body, well finished and 
accompanied by distinct qualities of measurement 

' The text lias Pnravrittain, a copyist’s slip for Paravrittain. Of. verses 20-i24 
s The text has Puvavrifctara which, must be changed to Panvrittam, cl 

V. 20 - 28 . * 

Read instead of KaiitS rupam Kanta rupam. 

^ i.e,,m this way all the organs of sense (the 2 eyes, niouth, iiose, ears) are 
visible. 
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{i.e. \yell proportioned), very fine (in execution) and 
shaded with ornamental display of light and shade, faces 
the spectator; very pure, charming and adorned by 
manifold lines and embellishments, the portions on the 
back should be without forshortening {lit. diminished 
limbs).* The front view, face, chest and abdomen should 
also remain unforshortened, (undiminished) (The figures), 
(oh) intelligent one, grow narrower {lit. have attained 
thinness,) towards the waist from the thighs (as well) as 
from the shoulders. Their nose-wings and lips appear 
forshortened by a fourth part of their width {lit. a fourth 
part of nosewings and lips has been reduced to decay) 
and their limbs are forshortened by a third part (of their 
breadth).'* 

(3) What (looks) charming, due to the attainment 
of a curved posture (tirjak), well rounded, tender, all over 
(lit. all the four parts being) slender and conducive 
to (the beauty of all the limbs) is called, oh king, bent, 
on account of imitating the sky.! (Its characteristics 
are :) Half of the eyes and of the forehead and also 
of the nose (are) shown. The eye that represents 
the half that remains after division {i.e. the one eye 
that is to be seen in profile) is forshortened {Hi. 
suppressed) by artistic means and the eyebrow is also 
artistically suppressed {i.e., forshortened) and (is) painted 
with gentle lines. The face is neither straight nor irritat- 
ing, neither black nor shady. 

(4) The next position is called “ adhyardhaksham.” 

('?r«r^?lw) i. e., ‘ ardhavilochauam ’ (with one eye). 

The signs w'ere as follows and have a specific character. 
One eye in the face of the figure is shown (in full), 
half of the eyebrows are suppressed (i. e., one eyebrow 

. the back should be quite straight. , , ■ , ' 

^ The second position ' is not described j it h tlie reverse of the 6rst 
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is not to lie seen). The forehead and one eyebrow 
are visible, (lit the only essential part of the rest of the 
face [that is] to be seen is the curve of the forehead 
in half its usual size and the curve of the eyebrow). The 
next visible part is half of the cheek from one side 
only while the other half is invisible, (lit. suppressed). 
Half of the usual length {lit. measure) of the lines 
on the throat and a yava only of the chin are shown. 
The navel, one angula-less than the opening of the mouth, 
and three quarters (lit. half and half of that half) of 
the w^aist and other (parts) should be shown, 

(5) That position occasionally is called chhayagatam, 
(^T®[l^T?r‘) coming out of the shade, whose side is seen, 
either the right or the left, whose limbs and movements 
enter into quite a new (lit. different) constellation, of 
whom one eye only, one eyebrow, one temple, one ear and 
half of the chin and the hair should be (shown) and 
which is possessed of qualities like sweetness, grace, and 
proper proportion. It is (also) called “ derived from the 
side (parsvagatam.) (m'sgfjRr) It should also be called ; 
“ on the wall” (bhittikam) (fw^^). 

(6) This position is said to be “ turned back by the 

cheek” (ganclaparavrittam) whose limbs are 

not very sharply (delineated); it has appropriate measure- 
ment in (proper) place and has attained ksaya 
(diminution) called “ dark ” in forehead, cheek and arm 
and also in the throat,— (i.c. these parts are vaguely 
discernible, as, they are lying in the shade)— (which is) 
artistically forshortened {lit. made slender)' and looks 
tender, 

(7) In pictures and wall paintings, (that) is traditionally 
called “ derived from the back” (piisthagatam) which 
reveals a bodily frame attractive towards the back, with 


Bead instead of Kalakshlne, KslSkghfne (artistically slender), 
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muscles and joints like tliose of Siva (Sarvajna) with a 
tortuous frown, — veiw calm and pleasing to the eye. 
One side only is seen ; the chest, (one) cheek and the 
outer corner of the eye are only faintly shown. It is 
possessed of qualities like sweetness (niadhurya) and 
grace (iavanya) and has (its appropriate) raeasureroent. 

(S) (A figure) whose upper part of the body should be 
turning back and only half to be seen on account of its 
reversed position with a face tainted by envy, whose 
upper and lower portion of the body should be somewhat 
lost in shade towards the front (while) the (lower) half (of 
the body) should he like that of a rustic, whose middle 
(is drawn) properly forshortened and agreeable to the eye, 
should be known as “ turned round ” (“ Farivi ittam ” ) 
and should be represented for (the purpose of) upholding 
(?), (oh) lord of men, 

(9) But what is drawn with the buttocks in full view, 
with the soles of the feet joined, with half of the body 
faintly seen from above, Avith tlie part abmrt the entire 
Avaist shown, Avith the tAvo entire soles shown, Avith fore- 
shortened loAver part of the toes, beautiful all round, well 
finished, not terrible-looking, Avith arm.s visible and head 
and trunk Avell joined, and 1)ent down toAvards the 
legs, {lit. suppressed toAA^ards a part of the legs) (is known) 
by the name of Saraanatara (thoroughly bending). 

Part III, Chap. 39, A'erses, 31-51. 

These positions should be draAvn Avith care (accom- 
panied), by qualities like raana (proportionate measure- 
ment, etc. (Oh) blameless (one), these nine positions 
(are) seen in all conditions. There is none besides and 
superior to these. I — who have always moved around the 
world, inhabited by creatures moveable and immoveable 
— (oh) sinless one, narrated in entirety the group of 
thTee, ksaya, (decrease), vpiddhi (increase) and 
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pramana (proportionate measurement). (These again are) 
of two kinds, chitra (simple) and vichitra (variegated) ; 
(the latter) again is of three kinds according to the good 
result (obtained by) proportionate measure, whether it 
be uttama (full), madhya (middling) and adhama (small). 
Now I shall relate to you by degrees the rule (to be 
observed) in ksaya and vriddhi (decrease and increase). 
This vriddhi as well as ksaya, (being) without any (other) 
name known to the painters, and having (their) origin in 
the body and its various limbs, is said succinctly to be of 
thirteen varieties (here) and (varies) otherwise according' 
to the manifoldness of the positions {lit. of manifestation). •. 
(The thirteen positions are) : ( visible from the back, 
(prsthagatam) and belonging to the straight (rijvagatam 
.) then “half and half ” (ardhardham), “quartered, 
middle” (madhyardhardham) and the “ bent face” (saohi-, 
kritaraukham), bent (natara), “turned back by the. 
cheek ” (gapidaparavyittam), and “ derived from the back 
(prsthagatam). Then should be known the position 
“derived from the side ” (parsvagatam), as also “painted; 
as going upwards ” (ullepam) and “ moving ” (chalitam), ^ 
and lastly “with the face upwards” (uttanam) and 
“ turned round ” (balitam). (Oh) king, all these posi- 
tions are clearly indicated {lit. should be known) by their 
names. Herein the positions of the feet (are varied) by - 
a series of motions like pratyalldha {i.e., with the left 
knee advanced and the right knee retracted), vaisSkha, 
{i.e:, with feet a span apart). The legs again are straight 
or half straight, standing or moving, The positions of . 
the straight and non - straight ; legs should be of Wo; 
kinds. Thus the position cha-raeterised by legs standing, is - 
traditionally called samapadath (straight-leg), (while)- the 
second (type) should be mandalam (in circular motion). 

. >..The.hMrteeu positious aro au uiterpolatioa. The iirsb and fche eighth position 
moreover, are identical. . '-o 
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Other positions than these are with one leg straight, varied 
and unsteady. Among these are vaisakha, (the feet being 
a span apart), alldha, the right knee advanced and the 
left leg retracted, and pratyalldha the left knee advanced, 
the right one retracted, those being (typical) positions 
of the bowmen. Uneven motion in curves characterises 
the sword — and shield — carriers. Persons carrying a 
pike, a spear, (with bamboo handle) a stone javelin, a 
sting and other instruments walk with difficulty and 
with one leg in alidha position. (Persons) who carry 
wheel, a spear, a club and a (steel) Javelin walk (in 
a sort of) gallop. The flight {lit. running away) of stout 
men is in some cases depicted with one leg in a straight 
position and with the other (placed in such a way that) the 
wanton body should be (shown) with the neck stretched 
forward. The learned painter should paint a female figure 
with one foot calmly advanced, with the part about the 
hips and loins broad and flurried, on account of amorous 
dalliance. A figure devoid of pramapa (proportionate 
measure) is bound to suffer in the opinion of the passing 
ages and their (varying) taste inclinations {lU. through 
the force of time and sentiment). Having this in mind, 
proportionate measurement should be employed by a 
learned artist with (the help of) his own intellect, in 
unison with ksaya and vriddhi. 

Part III, Chap. 40, Verses 1-30. 

Brick powder of three kinds has to be mixed with , 
clay, one third part (in amount of the brick powder). 
Having mixed saffron with hil{one) should mix {lit. place) 
(with it) gum resin, bees wax, liquorice, molasses and 
mudga'^ preparation in equal parts. One-third part of-‘ 

‘‘ ® munga Muriikam most probaWy in a mistake for niudgakam. 

C/. BEparatna* Cb. 46* 
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burnt yellow-myrobalan should be added therein. Finally 
the astringent made of the Bel-tree {Fermia elephantim) 
destructive (of all injurious agents) mixed in the 
proportion of two to one should: be added by an intelligent 
artist and also a portion of sand, proportionate to the 
amount of the whole. Then the artist should drench (this 
mixture) with moist split pulse dissolved in water. 
The whole of this moist preparation has to be kept in a 
safe place for one month only. (After) the moisture has 
evaporated within a month a skilful (artist) should put 
(this) dried (yet still damp) plaster on the wall, having 
carefully considered (everything). It should be plaib, 
even, well distributed, without ridges or holes, heithet 
too thick nor too thin. Should it (look) ill done aftef 
having become (quite) dry (due to shrinkage), then it 
ought to be carefully smoothed by coatings’ of plaster 
(made) of that clay (as mentioned before) mixed with 
resin of the Sal-tree {Shorea robusta) and with Oil. (It 
is further made) smooth by (repeated) anointing, constant 
sprinkling with water and by careful polish. (0) loM, 
when this wall has promptly dried, it does not go to iruins 
anywhere even at the end of a hundred years. 

By this means various jewelled floors can be made of 
variegated texture in twofold colours. In painting with 
care on a wall, dry, brilliant and smooth, an artist 
devoted to his master, should begin his work on ah 
auspicious day, with bis face towards Cast, thinking df 
God, having worshipped and boWed down to Brahmins and 
preceptors who know this {le., painting) well, uttering 
svasti (success!), clad in a white gArtoent and restfiiftfed 
in his soul. Then the learned artist should draw (outlines) 
with Unoozing black and white brushes in due drder and 
fix them on the duly measured groUnd?‘;Thdse'' 
should be filled with colours itt a|>prol)riate places. Green 
as irell ah white il the •cClbur itf general (afjpliet ^ 
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coating ?). (One) should show that (very clearly). The 
characteristics of that {i.e. of the colours) (already) had 
been described in detail (Chap. 27, verses 7-26.) Primary 
colours are said to be five : white, yellow, of the colour 
of the emblic niyrobalan, black and blue. (Oh) best of 
kings, intermediate (colours) are traditionally said to be 
hundred-fold. (But an artist) should (lit. divide) mix 
the primary (lit. full) colours according to his own 
logic and imagination and make thousandfold (what is) 
hundredfold. If the blues are transformed a great deal, 
green colour is produced. It is either pure, with an 
admixture of white, or blue-predominating. One or more 
(of these shades) are (used) as it is suitable to the (special) 
painting. Blue (too) is of three kinds : with white 
predominating, with very little white or with both in 
equal parts. Thus it is variously transformed by being 
connected with any thing applied as an astringent. 
Thus beautiful (lit. auspicious) paintings should be made 
yellowish like the durva sprouts, green like the wood 
apple and dark like the kidney-bean. Blue tinged with 
yellowish-white (becomes) changed in colour and of 
various kinds according as either of the two (constituents) 
is (present) in greater or smaller degree or in equal parts. 
Por that reason the blue-lotus-colour (nilotpalanibha) 
appears beautiful when partly shaded dark like the masa. 
By proper selection and distribution of colours paintings 
become delightful. A painting in red and dax’k like the 
red lotus (raktotpala) becomes beautiful when combiiiEd 
with white lac, covered by a coating of lac and resin. 
The latter also transforms various other colours. 

(Oh) king, colouring articles are gold, silver, copper, 
mica, deep coloured brass, red lead, tin, yellow orpiment, 
yellow TO yrobalan, lac, Vermillion and indigo too, oh 
j>e.8fe of .men,. There many other similar colouring 
qh great king, in every country ; they should 
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be prepared with an astringent. A fluid should be made 
of iron lea\es. A mica defile placed in iron should serve 
as a distiller. In this way iron becomes suitable for 
painting. In the (work called) Surasendrabhumija a 
decoction of hides was said to be a distiller of mica. 
. . . In the case of all colours the exudation of the 

Sindura tree is desirable. A painting,, firmly drawn with 
a magnificent hairy brush {lit. tail) on a canvas (dipped 
in) the juice of the best durva grass cannot be destroyed 
and remains (intact) for many years though washed by 
water. 

JParf III, Ohcq), 41, verses I-IB : 

Markandeya said : Painting is said to be of four kinds 
— (1) “ true ” (to life) (satyam) (2) “of the lute player ” 
(vainikam) (3) “ of the city *’ or “ of common man ” 
(nagaram) and (4) mixed (misram). lam going to speak 
about their character tnow). Whatever painting (bears) 
a resemblance to this earth, with proper proportion 
tall in height, with a nice body, round and beautiful, is 
called “ true (to life).” That is called vaipi kam (which) 
is rich in the display of postures, maintaining strict 
proportions, placed in an exactly square field, not 
phlegmatic not (very) long and well finished. That paint- 
ing should be known as nagaram, which is round, with 
firm and well developed limbs with scanty garlands and 
ornaments. (Oh) best of men the misram derived its 
name from being composed (of the three categories). 

Methods of producing light and shade are said to be 
three: — 

(1) Crossing lines (fiL lines in the form of leaves,, 
patraja), (2) by stumping (airika) (3) by dots (vinduja). 
The first method (of shading) was called (patraja) on 
account of lines in the shape of leaves. TIie|. "Airika” 
method we call so beoaiise (ft said to be' v%^ine. The 
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“ vinduja ” method was called so from the restrained 
{i.e., not flowing) handling of the brush. 

Indistinct, uneven and inarticulate delineation, 
representation of the human figure with lips (too) thick, 
eyes and testicles (too) big, and unrestrained (in its move- 
ments and actions) such are the defects of chitra 
(pictorial art). Sweetness, vai’iety, spaciousness of (hack) 
ground (bhulamba), proportionate to the position (sthSna) 
(of the figure), similarity (to what is seen in nature), 
(and) minute execution are mentioned to be the (good) 
qualities of chitra. (Oh) best of men, in works of 
chitra delineation, shading, ornamentation and colouring 
should be known as decorative {i.e. as the elements of 
visualisation). The masters praise the rekhas (delinea- 
tion and articulation of forms) the connoisseurs praise 
the display of light and shade, women like the dis- 
play of ornaments, the rest of the public like rich- 
ness of colours. Considering this, great care should be 
taken in the work of chitra, so that (oh) best of men, 
it may be appreciated by every one. Bad seat, thirst, 
inattentiveness, and bad conduct are the root evils (in the 
painter) that destroy painting. In a work of painting the 
ground should be well chosen, well covered, very delight- 
ful, pleasant in every direction and its surface {lit. space) 
should be well coated {lit, annointed). A painting 
should be then very beautiful, when a learned (artist) 
paints it with golden colour, with articulate and (yet) 
very soft lines, with distinct and w'ell arranged garments 
and lastly not devoid of the beauty of (proportionate) 
measurement. 

Part III. chap. 42, verses 1-84. 

Markan-deya s.aid : A king (ruler of the earth) is to be 
depicted just like a god. In the case of kings (however) 
the hair on the body should be drawn one by one. Sages, 
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gandharvas, daifcyas, danavas, ministers, the brahmins (in 
general), Samvatsara (i e., ^iva), and the family priest 
(purohita) should have the size of a Bhadra, (oh) lord 
of men. Sages should be represented with long tresses 
of hair clustered on the top of their head, with a black 
antelope-skin as upper garment, emaciated, yet full of 
splendour. Gods and gandharvas should be represented 
without crowns but with crests (oh) great king ! Brahmins 
should be represented with white garments, and emitting 
divine splendour, (oh) great king. An artist should draw 
ministers, Samvatsara, and the family priest adorned with 
all ornaments and diadems. Daifcyas and danavas should 
have frightening mouths, frowning faces, round eyes and 
(one) should represent them with gaudy garments though 
without crown. Oh lord of the earth, their dress should be 
of the uddhata style (haughty). (Oh) King, Vidyadharas 
should be of the size of a “ Budra ” ' with garlands and 
ornaments and accompanied by their wives. They should be 
shown either on land or in the air and with swords in their 
hands. Kinnaras, raksasas and nagas should be of the size 
of a “ Malavya. ” (Oh) lord of men, yaksas (should have) 
the size of a “ Ruchaka.” (The artist) should represent 
the chief amongst men with the size of a ^asaka. PiSchas, 
dwarfs, hunch- backed men, pramathas and (those) who 
enjoy the earth, should be represented consistent with the 
rules of (propoftinate) measurement and in accordance 
with the rules of rupa (creative form). The females are 
traditionally said to be suited to the measure (of the male 
type). Kinnaras are said to be of two kinds, (some) 
with human faces and horse bodies, and others again 
are said to be with horse-faces and human bodies. 
Those with horse-faces should be decorated with all 
ornaments, with splendour and musical, instruments. 
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Rak^sas should look terrible with the hair erect and 
bewildered eyes. The nagas should he fashioned in the 
shape of the gods (wdth the difference that) they should 
wear snake hoods. All yakshas are said to be decorated 
with ornaments and they have been dealt with by me 
(already). No special measure is fixed for the pramathas 
among the suras (i. e., gods) nor for the pisachas. Gapas 
among the gods should have the faces of various creatures 
and should wear various sorts of dresses and weapons, 
engaged in various pastimes and sports, (oh) great king. 
But the gapas of Vishnu .should all have the same outward 
appearance, and still there should be made four divisions 
of them. The ganas of Vasudeva should be represented 
shining and similar to Vasudeva. The ganas of Saihkar- 
shana, Pradynmna and Aniruddha again are similar to each 
of them and carry the weapon (of the special manifestation 
of Vishpu) and his expression. Prostitute Avomen should 
have the size of a “Ruehaka.” , (They should he painted) 
with Vermillion or emerald colour, moon white (in com- 
plexion) or dark like the petals of the blue lotus. The 
dress of prostitutes should he unrestrained (uddhata), 
calculated to excite erotic feeling. Women of good family 
should be made bashful and of the size of a “malavya ” 
wearing ornaments and not very showy dresses The 
wives and mothers of daityas, dariavas, yaksas a,nd raksasas 
ought to he accoi'ding to the rules (laid, doAvn for their 
men). The same holds good for the wives of pisachas. 
Widows are to he shown with grey (hair) wearing white 
clothes and devoid of all ornaments. A hunch-backed, 
a dwarfish and an old woman also should be (represented) 
in (their) natural condition. Amongst a host of royal 
Mves an old chamberlain should be represented. 

A vaisya should he of the size of a “ Ruehaka ” and a 
sudra of the size of a sasaka. (Oh) lord of men, these twm 
should (have) dresses suitable to their caste. Wives of 
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daityas should always have attendant women. By one 
who knows painting, the commander of an army should 
be represented (as) strong proud, tall, with fleshy 
shoulders, Iiand and neck, with big head, powerful chest, 
prominent nose and broad chin, with eyes raised up 
towards the sky, and with firm hips. (Oh) great king, 
soldiers should generally be painted with frowns on their 
faces. Foot-soldiers should be represented with short and 
showy uniforms ; they should have arrogant looks and 
carry weapons. Svrordsmen and shieldmen should her 
of the karwataka type. The good archers and bowmen 
should have naked legs. Their dress should not he very 
short and they should wear shoes. Elephants, horses and 
such other animals should be possessed of the marks 
described. Elephant-riders should have a swarthy com- 
plexion, their hair should be tied in a knot, they 
should wear ornaments as well. The uniform of the 
cavalry should be of the northern type. Bards should 
have a resplendent dress, their look should be directed 
upward and the veins on their neck should be shown ; 
heralds should be drawn tawny and squint-eyed, slightly 
resembling the danavas, and as a rule carrying staffs 
in their hands. In a fight (one) should not represent 
the squint-eyed and the tawny (heralds). The doorkeeper 
is known by the sword hanging by his side. He holds 
a staff in his hand, does not look very mild and his 
dress is not too conspicuous. Merchants should be 
represented with their heads covered on all sides by 
turbans. Musicians, dancers and those who can correctly 
regulate the sound of musical instruments should wear 
a gorgeous dress, (oh) best of men. The most respect- 
able people of country and town should be painted 
with almost grey hair, adorned with ornaments suit- 
able to their rank, wearing white garments, stooping 
forwards, ready to help’^ and with a mien calm by 
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nature. Artisans should ■ be represented eager in the 
pursuit of their respective crafts. Wrestlers should he 
drawn with broad shoulders, fleshy limbs, thick neck, 
head and lips, with closely cropped hair, arrogant and 
impetuous. Bulls, lions and other animals should be 
represented in appropriate surroundings as they are seen 
in nature, (oh) lord of men. I have given hitherto the 
full description of the appearance of objects not (usually) 
seen. Things that usually are visible to all, should be 
represented well resembling (what is seen in nature). The 
chief (aim) of painting is to produce an exact likeness. 
Men should be painted according to their country ; their 
colour, - dress and (general) appearance should be well 
observed. Having carefully ascertained the country, 
employment and place (of occupation) and the work (a 
man is engaged in), seat, bed, conveyance and dress should 
be drawn (correspondingly), (oh) lord of men. 

Rivers should be represented in human form, with 
their conveyances (vahanas). Their knees should be bent 
and their hands should hold full pitchers. (Oh) best of 
men, in representing mountains an artist should show the 
peak on the head (of the personification). The representa- 
tion of islands makes the earth beautiful. (Oh) best of 
men, seas should be drawn with hands carrying jewel — 




vessels, and (the artist) should depict water in the place of 
the halo and further he should partially show the signs 
of weapons on their heads. When representing a tank 
(the artist) should show a pitcher and when representing 
a conch-shell, (he shall show) a conch-shell. (Oh) best of 
kings, of a lotus, a lotus (should be depicted) and of all 
other things representations (should be drawn) resembling 
(yf^hat is seen in nature). Every part of the object to be 
rejiyesented should agree: \yithr, the , general treatment of 
%e vfhble object. Qf diyi^e beings an artist should show, 
^ie);inctive mar^ t^e resary and the book., , , 
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rvow I am going to speak about the appearance of 
things actually seen. A learned (artist) should show the sky 
without any special colour and full of birds (oh) king, 
similarly (the artist) should show the firmament adorned 
by stars and the earth with its vegetation in all its 
variety (lit - with all its distinctive attributes). (Oh) best 
of kings, (an artist) should show a mountain by a cluster 
of rocks, peaks, (with) metal (-veins) trees, waterfalls 
and snakes. A learned (artist) should show a forest by 
various sorts of trees, birds and beasts. (He should show) 
water by innumerable fishes and tortoises, by lotuses and 
other aquatic animals and plants. A learned (artist) 
should show a city by beautiful temples, palaces, shops, 
houses and lovely royaE roads. An artist should show 
a village by its boundaries containing sparingly gardens. 
Fortresses should be shown with battlements, ramparts, 
high mounts and entrances in their enclosures. Markets 
should be shown containing articles of merchandise ; 
drinking places should be represented full of men engaged 
in drinking, and those engaged in gambling should be 
drawn devoid of upper garments, — the winners merry 
and the losers full of grief. The battlefield has to be 
shewn as containing four divisoins of the army (ie., 
elephant corps, cavalry, chariot corps and infantry), 
with soldiers engaged in fighting, strewn with corpses 
and besmeared with blood. . The burning ground should 
be I’epresented with , funeral * piles and dead bodies. 
(A painter) should represent a road, with caravans consist- 
ing of camels and other (animals) carrying burdens. ’; The 
might should he shown with moon; planets and stars, with 
approaching thieves and men (fast) asleep and others 

engaged in wordly pleasures showing what is: of the 

world.) In the first part of the anight, women are Mo ibe 
shwwfl going out to meet their loserSji'yThe .(breakingtOf 
the) dawn is , tp,%e show* by thq. rising sun, the lamps 
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(looking) dim and crowing cocks. Or a man should be 
drawn as if ready for work. The evening is to be shown 
by its red glow and by brahmins engaged in controlling 
their senses. The (setting in) of darkness has to be shown 
by men approaching their abodes. That the moon is shin- 
ing should be shown by the kurnuda flower in full bloom, 
while the many petals of the lotus flower should be closed. 
When depicting a shower of rain, (that it is) raining should 
be shown by a man well covered. That the sun is shining 
should be shown by (drawing) creatures suffering from 
heat. (An artist) should represent spring with merry men 
and women, by “ laughing” vernal trees, with bees 
swarming about and cuckoos. 

The summer has to be shown with dried pools, with 
languid men, with deers seeking the shade of trees, and 
buffaloes burying themselves in mud. An artist should 
show the rainy season by flashes of lightning, beautified 
by rainbows accompanied by heavily laden clouds, birds 
perched on trees and lions and tigers sheltered in caves. 
A painter should paint the autumn with trees heavy with 
fruits, the earth (covered) with ripe corn (-fields) and wdth 
tanks beautified by lotuses and swans. The “ dewy ” 
season (hemanta, the approach of winter) a learned artist 
should show by frost on the horizon, wdth the earth lopped 
(of her crops) and the ground covered by dew-drops. A 
learned (painter) should paint the winter with the horizon 
shrouded in hoar-frost, with shivering men and delighted 
crows and elephants. 

(Oh) lord of men seasons should be represented by trees 
in flowers and fruits and creatures delighted (or otherwise) 
and by looking at nature. Sentiments and expressions 
should be represented as spoken of ah'eady. (An artist) 
should also suitably employ herein what was said about 
dancing. ^ A painting in which an object is devoid of 

^ III another Chapter of the Tsshnpdharmottaram. 
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shading (varfctana) is called ‘ mediocre,’ (madhyamam). 
A picture which in some parts is shaded and in others 
I’emains without shading is ‘ badj’ (adhamam). A picture 
shaded all over is ‘ good ’ (uttamam). (A painting in 
which) everything is drawn in an acceptable (form) in its 
proper position, in its proper time and age, becomes 
excellent, while in the opposite case it becomes (quite) 
different. A painting drawn with care, pleasing to the 
eye, thought out with supreme intelligence and remarka- 
ble by its execution, beauty, charm {lit. amorous pastime), 
taste, and such other qualities, yields the desired pleasure. 

Vart 111, Qhap. 48 1 verses 1-39. 

Markaijdeya said : The sentiments (rasa) represented 
in painting are said to be nine, viz., sringara (erotic), 
hasya (laugh-exciting), karu^a (pathetic), vira (heroic), 
roudra (furious), bhayanaka (fearful), bibhatsa (loath- 
some), adbhuta (strange and supernatural) and sSnta 
(peaceful). 

That which shows beauty and nicety of delineation of 
form, and dress and ornaments according to the taste of the 
learned, becomes the sringfira rasa. Whatever is dwarf- 
like, hunch-backed, or otherwise deformed in appearance 
with unnecessary shortness of hands should be laugh- 
exciting in sentiment. (A painter) should depict in the 
“ pathetic sentiment ” what is pity-excitine in adversity, 
sale, abandonment, separation, mendicancy and such other 
eir umstances. Harshness, anger, slaughter— -these things 
befit the “ roudra ” in which there should be flashing 
weapons and bright ornaments. Display of prowess 
arising out of a firm determination, coupled with the look 
of nobleness, with perhaps a smile on the lips, and a 
slight frown appertains to the “ heroic.” Wicked, hard- 
looking and almost mad vindictiveness, bent on killing 
appertains to the fearful rpa of painting. That painting 
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(which depicts) a terrible position (i.e. a scene of execution) 
and (is) loathsome on account of the (representation of 
the) cremation gi’ouudj should be the best of all paintings 
in (showing) the blbbatsa sentiment. Whenever (a paint- 
ing) depicts (lit. shows) thought and a slight horripilation 
(and) the submissive face of Tarkshya and other (sinsilar 
figures), it is indicative of the adbhuta sentiment. What- 
ever is shown benign in appearance, in meditation, and in 
postures and seats suited to the same, full of ascetic 
people, appertains to the Santa rasa. 

Pictures to embellish homes should belong to s'ringara, 
hasya and Santa rasa. The rest should never be used 
(in the house) of anyone. (But) in the palace of a ruler 
and in the temple of a god all the sentiments may be re- 
presented. (Yet these representations) should not be 
made in the I’esidential quarters of the ruler. They should 
however be painted in that part of the palace of kings 
which is occupied by the assembly houses. Except in 
assembly (halls) of kings and in temples, the inauspicious, 
(as for instance) bulls with horns (immersed) in the sea, 
and (men) with their hands (sticking out of) the sea (whilst 
their) body (is) bent (under water), men (with) ugly 
features, or those inflicted by sorrow due to death and 
pity, war and the burning ground, should never be de- 
picted. (Oh) great king, Vidyadharas, the nine gems ‘ 
sages, Graruda, HanumSn and ali those who are celebrated 
as auspicious on the earth, should always be painted in 
the residential houses of men. (Oh) king in one’s own 
house the work of painting should not be done by oneself. 
Weakness or thickness of delineation, want of articu- 
lation, improper Juxtapositiqu of colours are said to be 
defects of painting. (Proper) position, proportion and 

'•4 , t ' ' . i 

. nine ^ gems of Kiwera, ■ Padina, Mabl Fadraa^ Bapfeha, Maka,ra^ 

Kuiadal and Kkarfoa, •' ■ ^ 
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spacing, gracefulness and articulation, resemblance, de- 
! crease and increase (ksaya and vriddhi) (*. e., foreshorten- 

ing) these are known as the eight (good) qualities of 
painting. Painting which: has not (the proper) position, 
devoid of (the appropriate) rasa, empty to look at, hazy 
with darkness and devoid of life-movement (ohetana)— 
is said to be inexpressive. One that seems as if dancing 
by its posture or appears to, look frightened, laughing or 
graceful, thereby appears as:. if endowed with life, as if 
breathing. These pictures are (considered) of an auspicious 
type. (A painter) should make his (painting) to be with-, 
out. darkness and emptiness.. No (painting depi'ctingl a), 
figure with defective limbs, covered all over with hairjj 
overwhelmed with fear due to internal disease, or smeared 
with a yellow pigment (ought to be executed). An 
intelligent artist paints what looks probable {lit, what 
commands trust), but never what transcends it. (Oh) 
lord of men, a painting (by) the skilled, the righteous 
and those (who are) versed in the sastras brings on pros- 
perity and i-emoves adversity very soon.. A painting 
cleanses and curbs anxiety, augments future good, causes 
unequalled and pure delight, kills tlie evils of bad dreams 
and pleases the household deity. 'I'he place where, a 
picture is firmly placed does not look empty. 

He who paints waves, flames, smoke and streamers 
fluttering in the air according to the movement of the 
wind should be considered a great painter. He knows 
chitra who makes one portion of the body lower than the 
other, ^ who (represents) the dead devoid of life-move- 
ment and the sleeping possessed of it. In painting (one) 
should carefully avoid, in the case of all these, placing 
one (figure) in front of another. In every case (their) 
regular succession is praise worthy. 


^ To suggest the 8rd dimension. ‘ 
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Oh lord of men, the same rules as applied to painting 
also refer to carving in iron, gold, silver, copper and 
other metals, and also (to) images made of iron, stone 
and wood. The same rules that are valid for painting 
are also applied to clay-modelling. It is said to be of two 
kinds : ghana and susira, massive and hollow. Iron, 
stone, wood and clay may be worked massively ; skin, 
brass, and iron may be worked hollow. (In the latter 
case) a thick superimposition of clay has to be given to 
the skin and the painting has to be executed on it as on a 
canvas. 

In this treatise only suggestions were given (oh king), 
for (the subject) could never be described in detail even 
in many hundred years. Whatever had not been said 
here, should be inferred from (the rules of) dancing, 
(oh) lord of the earth ; whatever is not noted in (the rules 
of) dancing should not be made use of here (either), 
(though) it be interesting, (oh) lord of men. 

Painting is the best of all arts, conducive to dharma, 
and emancipation. It is very auspicious when placed in 
a house. As Sumeru is the best of mountains, Garuda, 
the chief of birds, and a lord of the earth the most exalted 
amongst men, so is painting the best of all arts. 
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A Historical Study of the Terms IHahayana 
and Hinayana and the Orig^in of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

By 

R. Kimitra. 

Introductory Note. 

From various points of view. Buddhism has been 
divided into several features with differeni, terms 
according to different schools in different countries, as: — 
“ Northern and Southern Buddhism,” “ Mahayana and 
Hinayana Buddhism,” “Guhyayana and Vyaktoyana,” 
and “ Sahajayana and Kathinayana,” etc. 

Through these terms different features of Buddhism 
have been characterized. However, among them, the most 
important and at the same time of common application 
to all Buddhist communities iu the world are the terms 
“ Northern and Southern ” and the terms “Mahayana and 
Hinayana.” The former is ‘geographical’ and it has Ijeen 
formed by European scholars of Buddhism in modern 
times, while the latter is ‘ doctrinal ’ and it has been formed 
by men of a certain school of Buddhism in ancient times ; 
as these are found in the oldest Mahayana sutras which 
existed before the time of Nagarjuna (who flourished 
about the latter half of the 2nd century and the first half 
of the 3rd century A.D.). These terms are more important 
than the former, in order to understand the doctrines of 
Buddhism as well as its history after king Piyadasi 
Asoka. For these reasons, there have been attempts 
by several scholars of Buddhism in the East as well 
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as in the West, to explain them.’ They have written 
on this subject, yet much still remains to be done. 
Per a proper and thorough study of this most 
important problem we should re-state the whole 
position anew and try to reach any final conclusion, if 
possible. Therefore, as the aim of this thesis, my humble 
self would make an attempt to give a clear explanation on 
the same subject dealing with a historical study of the 
terms Mahayana and Hinayana and the origin of Maha- 
yana Buddhism. In order to understand the subject 
well and many other important problems of Buddhism 
involved in it, we shall discuss in this introductory note, 
first, in short, the Geographical terms, and then we shall 
take up more fully the doctrinal terms of Buddhism, 
because the latter are of the most impoi’tant significance 
for our purpose, and at last we will discuss the other said 
terms too, as the adjunct terms of doctrine. 

/. The terms “Northern and Southern ” — 
Geographical Division of Buddhism. 

As I have told you, this naming was made by 
European Buddhist scholars after the discovery of many 
Mahayana Sanskrit manuscripts from Nepal by Mr. Brian 
Houghton Hodgson in the beginning of the last century.® 

^ Dr. Eyan Majeda has a discourse on this subject in his Historica! Discourse 
of MahSySna Buddhism/' p. 117* (in Japanese). 

Dr. Bnn-zabum, Matsmoto, Prof., Kyoto Imperial University, In a paper ap|>eariiig 
in the Buddhist daily newspaper “ the Chngai-Nippo,” Sunday, July, 27, 1919. 

Dr. T. Suauki, in his “ Oatlines of MahSySna Buddhism.*' 

Dr. £». de La Tallee Poussin In his learned aiiide hi the E, E. E., Vol. 8, 
pp. 328-336. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Yidyabhushana in J. E. A. S, 1900, pp. 29 ff. 

® Eull account of his biography and his works has been given In the preface of 
Nepalese Buddhist literature of Dr* E» Mitra, 1882, Calcutta, and in the preface of 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit mannscripts in the Cambridge library, by 0. 
Bepdal^ 1883, etc. 
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In the year 1833 in January he was appointed as 
the Hesident of Eathroandu, Nepal, and he continued in 
the same post from that time up to the close of 184i3. 

Daring this period he discovered a great number of 
Sanskrit Buddhist works in manuscripts, the total number 
being 381 bundles. As many of you know, these have 
been distributed to various learned Societies like the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ; Royal Asiatic Society, London ; 
India Office Library ; Bodleian Library, Oxford ; Societe 
Asiatique and M. Burnouf and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of JPranee.’ 

The existence of these Mahayana Sanskrit manuscripts 
was perfectly unknown before this time not only to 
Europe, China, Japan but even to India itself. However, 
this discovery has entirely revolutionised the history of 
Buddhism, because, up to that time Buddhist scholars of 
Europe and even of India had the idea that all the 
Buddhfet Canons were written in Pali. It was only 
after this discovery that they came to know that there 
were other Buddhist Canons which were written in 
Sanskrit as well as mixed Sanskrit, and simultaneously 
their attention was also drawn to the Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhist Camms. Henceforth they could 
not but study Buddhism in different languages. As soou 
as those Mahayanic Sanskrit manuscripts were discovered, 
they came to kriow that the Buddhism embodied in th<«e 
manuscripts is quite different in character, from that 
embodiedi in the Pali canons. At the same time they 
grs^aplly understood that the Buddhism embodied in the 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese canons on the whole does 
bear quite a family^resemhlance with SaMkrit Buddfafen* 
which was jast a little before discovered in Nepal. Thus 
a new vista dawned in the mental horizon of Buddhist 


1 Dr. R. Mitra*s Nepalese Buddhist Liberaturcj p. xxiv. 
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scholars— new points of views and new visions were the 
results thereof. This Nepalese Buddhism was entirely 
different from the Buddhism in Pali which prevailed in 
Geylon, Burma, Siam, xAnam. Since that time Buddhist 
scholars of Europe made two-fold divisions of Buddhism 
as a whole from the geographical point of view. Or in 
other words, they took India as the centre and countries 
like Nepal, Tibet, China and Japan, etc., where Buddhism 
is prevailing in a different shape, are situated in the 
Northern direction, so they applied the terms “Northern 
Buddhism” to this, while in as much as the countries like 
Ceylon, Burma and Siam, etc., where Pali Buddhism is 
prevailing are situated in a Southern direction from India, 
they termed it “ Southern Buddhism.” 

Let it be said here that this geographical division is not 
perfectly correct as Dr. J. Takakusu and Dr. K. Watanabe’ 
have pointed out. Because although the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra lie in a Southern direction from India, yet 
we must not forget, that their Buddhism was entirely on 
the same par with Northern Buddhism. But this division 
seems to he very convenient for understanding different 
forms, different religious types, different doctrines, 
different philosophies, different canons in different 
languages with different antecedents. 

From the point of religious type or character 
“ Southern Buddhism ” is Original form of Buddhism,” 
while that of the “ Northern Buddhism ” is partially 
Original, and partially Developed, form of Buddhism. 
xAs you know, the so-called “Southern Buddhism” was 
originally spread from India to Ceylon at the time of 
King Asoka about 250 B.C. by the missionary propagation 
ofMahinda, the sou of king As'oka and his other five 

^ A Paili Obrestomafchy of D**, J. Takstkasu, p, xL Dr. K. Watanabe’s Earope.an 
Baddhism^ p. 14- (in Japanese). 

* See zlppendist. ■ 
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colleagues, Itthiya, Utteya, Sambala, Bhaddasala and 
Sumana, the son of his sister.^ Erom Ceylon it has spread 
into other different countries. The Buddhism which was in 
vogue among the Sthaviras in the time of king As'oka was 
the Original form of Buddhism.® Because this Sthavira 
doctrine alone spread into Ceylon and other Southern 
countries, therefore, it is termed “ Southern Buddhism.” 
And that was precisely the Original Doctrine. On the 
other hand, speaking generally, we must also hear in mind 
that what is termed “ Northern Buddhism ” is a growth 
mainly in Post-Asokan times. The Sthaviras including 
even those who in Asoka’s time left Magadha and went 
to Kashrolra-Gandhara, later on occupied a place in 
Northern Buddhism under the new name of the 
* Sarvastivadin.’ If we analyze the history of Endian 
Buddhism, we see first, that just after the Third Buddhist 
Council in the time of King Asoka, Kukkutarama in the 
capital city of Pataliputra became a centre of Buddhism 
more prosperous than any other place. But it was in 
the hands of the Mahasamghika school. 

At first. King Asoka tried his level best for the unity 
of the contending Sthavira and Mahasamghika parties ; 
the Sthaviras could not long stand united in amity 
with the Mahasaiiighika. They left Magadha ; at that 
time they seceded in a body and divided themselves into 
two parties — one following the line of the Vinaya- 
bhanakas went to Ceylon and the other who followed 
tiie tradition of the Sutra-bhanakas went to Kashmira- 
Gandhara.® The former as I have told you became the 
founder of Southern Buddhism while the latter made 

1 Maliavamsa XII. 7. and XIII. 4. and Asoka by V, A. Smifeh, p. 213. 

» Of course at tb’afe'time Mahasamghika doctrines were also extended in India. But 
the Baddhism of Sthavira school must bc pronounced as Original foroi of Buddhism. 

3 See my ** Shifting of the Centres of Buddhism in India in Calcutta University. 
Journal of Letters, Vol. I, aud the History of Early Buddhist Schools which will appeal 
in the Vol. IV, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (Orientalia). 
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their centre in Kashmfra and Gandbara. These 
Kashmlra-Gandhara Sthaviras at first kept to their 
original doctrines, bat later oa being influenced by 
Mahasamghikas they were found to emphasise the 
philosophical aspect of their doctrine more and more and 
became known as Sarvastivadin. The Mahasamghika 
and its lineage schools tried to manifest Buddha’s 
introspectional perception and eventually paved the way 
for the later establishment of MahayUna doctrines. Not 
only that, some of their parties were themselves the 
founders of Mahayana schools. This is the reason why 
we called “ Northern Buddhism ” partially Original 
Buddhism and the partially Developed Buddhism. 

Of Languages : the canons of “ Southern Buddhism ” ‘ 
so far as I understand, are written in Pali language at 
least from the time of Buddhaghosa (about 550 A. D.). 
On the other hand the canons of “ Northern Buddhism ” 
are written partly in Classical Sanskrit, partly in the 
Gatha-dialect and partially in Prakrit, and some even 
in Pali. This fact becomes very clear at the present 
time from the manifold investigations done by many 
scholars both in the East and in the Wcst.^ We get 
corroboration on this point from the Chinese translations 
of Buddhist canons. In some of them the translation 
suggests clearly Sanskrit originals. In others hint is 
given of Prakrit as well as Pali originals. Dr. M. Anesaki 
has |K)inted this out iu his “ E'our Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese,” ® and Dr. J. Takakusu says the same in a 
learned article in the J. B. A. S., July, 1896, pp. 116-439. 

^ I io iiofe mmu fco say feliat the canon of Soufcborn Bniidhigiii was 

actually written in FMi and it is a ver>' difficult task at present to duel out 
exactly the original language in which it was written* 

® Ihe language of existent mannscriiits of Horthern Buddhism are some In 
Classical Sanskrit, some in GtfchS-dislect and, some in Prfikrit. Much evidence of this 
esaa he had fipom the discoveries made by men like Btein, Clninwedal, Petrowsky, 
KroiweiiK, and Peiliot in Chinese Turkestan and 'Central Asia, etc. 

® Transactions of the Asiatic Society 'of Japan, Tol* XXX ¥, Fart (Jl), Introductioii. 
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Over and above this, we have an ancient reliable 
authority. The learned Buddhist monk Vinita-deva of 
8th century A. D. makes statement like this— the 
Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit, the Mahasamghikas Prakrit, 
the Sammitiyas Apabhrahsa and Sthaviravadins used 
Paisaci.^ 

On the side of doctrine, it may be generally said that 
“ Southern Buddhism ” is carrying the original doctrines 
of Buddha which dealt with his Phenomenological 
perception, while the so-called “ Northern Buddhism ” on 
the other hand is the product of an intermixture of both 
the original of Buddha’s Phenomenological perception and 
his Ontological perception. In other woids, the Northern 
schools of Sthaviras or Sarvastivadins and their allied 
branches generally speaking, are bearing the original 
character of Buddhism ; while all developed forms of 
Buddhism and its schools are to indicate Ontological side 
of Buddha’s perception. 

II. The terms Mahayana and Minayana — 
Hoctrinal Division of Btiddhism. 

My only object here is to draw your attention to the 
great importance of the two terms Mahayana and 
Hinayana, — which will help a better and clearer 
understanding of the subject. A detailed discussion of 
this topic is of absorbing interest to every student of 
Buddhism. It is reserved for my main book. Therefore, 
in this introductory note, I will give you a bare summary 
of the subject. 

The terms Mahayana and Hlnaytoa are known only to 
Northern Buddhism but not to Southern Buddhism. As 
a matter of fact, therefore, we never meet with such 

» Br* BL Anesaki’s Consideration of Indian Eeligioas History, p. 543 (Japanese) 
Tid Di\ M. M. S. G. Yidjabbiishana’s Indian Logie, p. 119. 
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terms in the Pali canon of Southern Buddhism.' But the 
terms frequently occur in the canon of Mahayana 
or Northern Buddhism. This Mahayana Buddhism, 
in my opinion, has been developed (or manifested) 

in the period between the time of King Asdha and 
that of Nagarjuna (roughly 2nd century B. 0. to 8rd 
century A. D.).^ For a clear conception I would 
like to discuss the subject under three main heads, 
namely : — (1) By whom or by which school exactly 
the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were first coined? 
(2) From what time the use of the terms, in their 
present sense came to be current ? (3) Why they 

came to be so used? Let us now take up the first 

question. Etymologically, ‘ Mahayana ’ means great 
vehicle and ‘ Hinayana ’ means small vehicle. On the 
face of it, the terms are suggesting a relation of 

superiority and inferiority of some things. At the same 
time we understand at once that such relation or strictly 
a comparison should come up when a man or a school 
tried to assert superiority over a rival and attempted to 
reject the adversary’s doctrine. A clear study will 
convince us of an underlying doctrinal basis of difference 
for which the two terms stand against each other. In the 
history of Buddhism, we may preeeive two aspects of 
Buddhism, one is what we have termed Original 
Buddhism and another is the Developed Buddhism. By 
Original Buddhism we mean the doctrine preached by 

^ Sfeudents of Biiddhisra are apt to be mistaken if they think thafc the terms 
Mahayana and HjnaySna can divide Kortherti Buddhism from Southern Buddhism. 
The so-called Southeru Buddhism belongs to Hinayana; -^vhiie Norihern Buddhism 
to MabSyiaa. Eufc from the right and critical point of view, Southern Buddhism 
belongfj to Hmayina only ; however, in Northern Buddhism botii Mah^Sna and 
HinaySna are existing simultaneously. Therefore, we can by no means hold that 
Northern Buddhism is the exclusive product of Mahayana. 

® This period may be conceived as the dowering or formative period of MahSySna 
Buddhism in the course of which ft was gradfially manifesting itself. 
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Buddha himself in public; while Developed Buddhism 
means the doctrines which, though existing in 
Buddha’s perception rather implicitly, was manifested 
and developed later on by his disciples and followers 
after his Parinirvaocia. However, these two different 
aspects of Buddhism are nothing but only manifes- 
tation of Buddha’s two-fold perception of the world; 
that is to say, when Buddha attained Enlightenment 
he realised the Truth of the Universe. This Truth 
of the Universe can be presented from two points of 
view; one is Truth of the physical nature of this 
world and another is the Truth of the reality behind it. 
In other words, when he obtained Enlightenment be 
understood the real condition of the ‘ Samsara ’ and at 
the same time he penetrated the reality of the 
Internal Universe. The former I have called Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception and the latter his Ontological 
perception. Buddha we must remember was enlightened 
with both these truths. But the religious and philsophical 
conditions in India at that time only allowed him to 
preach the doctrines formulated from a Phenomenological 
point of view, and his Ontological perception was bound 
to be left in the hands of his disciples to be manifested 
afterwards when the proper time for it came. What 
we call Buddha’s Ontological perception was merely 
formulated and manifested by his disciples and followers ; 
therefore, sometimes we termed it as Developed Buddhism. 
But we should not forget that history records its growth, 
but not its origin. All the same, the idea of Developed 
Buddhism remained in Buddha’s perception when he was 
preaching what is usually called Original Buddhism. 
Now we see that the terms Mahayana and Hinayana are 
applied to two different sets of doctrines of Buddhism. 
That is to say, in relation of * time, the doctrines which are 
expressed by the term Hinayana were promulgated earlier 
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diiiiag Buddha’s life-time by himself, while the doctrines 
expressed by the term Mahayana were formulated by 
Buddha’s disciples and followers after his death, -were 
manifestations of his lutrospectional perception. Again, 
in relation of ‘ space ’ these twm aspects of Buddhism 
expressed by the terms Mahayana and Hlnayana respec- 
tively represents Buddha’s Introspectional perception and 
his Phenomenological perception. Therefore, now" it 
is clear that the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were 
applied undoubtedly later on, when the mutual conflict 
engendering a sense of superiority arose betw^een the 
Original and the Developed Buddhism in the shape of 
school. It is also clear that the school of Developed 
Buddhism wanted to display their own superiority over 
Original Buddhism, and they named their own school 
Mahayana or the Great Vehicle and called their opponents 
by the term Hinayana or Small Vehicle. Therefore, we 
see that the terms w"ere coined and applied at a later 
stage for the first time by the school of Developed Bud- 
dhism or the Mahayanists. This is precisely the reason 
w"hy we do not find such terms in the Pali Nikayas and 
Chinese translations of Agmas, but we do find innumerable 
mention of them in the Mahayana sutras and sastras. 
Now the great question may arise, “ Who is the 
founder of the Mahayana Buddhism and school 
represented by it ” ? Many scholars are of opinion that 
the founder of Mahayana Buddhism and school is 
Nagarjuna but we should say that this is a great mistake. 
IE we look at the stupendous work called Prajnaparamita 
sastra and Dasahhumi-Vibhasa-sastra ^ of Nagai'juna, we 
actually find many MahSyana sutras which have been 
quoted by the author. And this will convince us at least 
that before Nagarjuna there were many Mahayana sutras. 

' The fomer IS commentary on the Mah^rajmXpilramiuX sutm mid the Imicr 
is u commentary on the fii-iSt two of , the ten Blulmk in OasaUhumikfi chn|ttei' oi’ 
Avatarhsttka sutra. And see Append-ix. 
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Therefore, it is beyond doubt that Mahayana Buddhism 
and its certain allied schools were already in existence 
before the time of Nagarjuna, Again, through 
Paramartha’s introduction to the ‘ Nikaya-abalambana- 
sastra ’ of Vasumitra which exists only in a Chinese 
translation, we come to know that the Mahasaftghikas 
used some Mahayana sutras. If this is a true fact, 
we are here assured that some of the Mahayana sutras 
were certainly existing, may be in a different form, even 
in the two centuries following Buddha’s Parinirva^a 
(i. e., 1th and 3rd centuries B. 0.). 

Not only that, if we compare the MahasaUghika 
doctrines wdth those of Developed Buddhism or MahaySna, 
a bit carefully, we see that both sets of doctrines are 
closely connected with each other. Again, at the same 
time we find that the ideas embodied in Mah5sahghika 
school, are nothing but the aspect of Buddha’s Ontological 
perception. Therefore, my opinion is that Buddha’s 
Ontological perception has manifested itself as MahaySna 
Buddhism through the Mahasanghika school. Therefore, 
the origin of Mahayana doctrines in the last analysis is 
Buddha’s perception in an incipient stage. But the full 
manifestation of the Mahayana doctrines is due to the 
MahasaUghika school which, as you see, acted as an 
intermediate stage from a historical point of view. 
Hence we can safely say that the Mahasaiighikas 
were, in a certain sense, the founder of Mahayanism 
and at the same time the terms Mahayana and Hinayana 
were for the first time coined by the Mahasaiighikas but 
used by the Mahayanists themselves. Our next problem 
is w^hy the Mahasaiighikas used such terras at all ? In 
the course of this discourse, a question “when such 
terms were used? ” naturally suggests itself. 

According to both Southern and Northern Buddhist 
records, disciples of Buddha entettained different opinions 
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even in his lifetime : hut these they did individually,^ 
However, in course of time these different opinions found 
vent through different parties and schools at the VaiMi 
Council. Why these different parties and schools in 
Buddhism came to being will be all clear to us if we do 
not forget the fact that the Mahasaffghikas as liberal 
and advanced Buddhists had always a conflict of opinion 
with the Sthaviras or conservatives who loyally stuck to 
the original doctrine of Buddhism preached by the 
Master himself. Hence, the doctrines of these t-wo parties 
in every respect were different from each other. Bor this 
reason in the Vaisall Council, the Sthaviras excommuni- 
cated the Mahasanghikas or the Vajjian monks® and 
called them ‘Papa Bhibkhus’ and ‘ Adhammavadins.’ 
Henceforth the Mahasahghika party was growing in 
power and popularity each day in the Buddhist 
community ; but this excommunication pained them 
much. Since that time Mahasanghikas began to search 
for such terms by which they could display the 
superiority of their own doctrines and reject other and 
after passing through many stages at last they hit 
upon the term ‘ Hinayana ’ for the Sthaviras and called 
themselves Mahayanists. Now, let us consider “When 
these terms were first used?” Such full-fledged terms 
cannot he found all at once. It is reasonable to 
conjecture that gradually the terms ‘ Mahayana ’ and 
‘ Hinayana’ must have come into vogue at a much later 
time when after many similar other terras were tried and 
rejected, to belittle the doctrines of Sthavira-vacla. This is 
quite evident from the fact that we find the use of these 
terms in Mahayana sutras and sastras wdiieh were 

I hme made this clear in my ■** The History of JEIarly Buddhist ^ Schools ** In the 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Tolumo, lY. 

that Vajjian monks composed the main body of the MahSsafighika 

schools. 
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composed about the time of Nagarjuaa and later on. 
Specially we find the use of these perfect comparative 
terms in the works of Nagarjuna. For example, he 
said in his Prajnaparamita-sastra or commentary of 
Mahaprajnapararaita-sutra 

‘•'There are two kinds of BuddhismjOne is Hinayana 
and the other is Mahayana.” ^ 

Of course, we meet with the terms ‘Mahayana’ 
and ‘HinaySna’ some time in the Mahayana sQtras 
which definitely existed before the time of Nagarjuna, 
but there the terms were seldom used and even if used, 
it was not in a comparative sense of superiority 
and inferiority. From the above we can very well 
understand that the terras ‘MahayAna’ and ‘Hinayana’ 
practically came into use in their proper usual sense 
from the time of Nagarjuna. 

Our next question would then be “How these terras 
have been formed by the Mahasanghikas ?” As we know 
every word has a history at its back, therefore, on the face 
of it terms like ‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ did not 
come into use all on a sudden ; they must have passed 
through previous historical stages. As I have already said 
the Mahasanghikas, before they could finally ai-rive at 
these terms, passed through many similar other terras. 
Then what are these ? 

If we look at the MahaySna sutras we find many 
other terms like Ekayana, Agrayana, Bhadrayana, 
Paramli’thaygna, Bodhisattvayana and Buddhayana, 
as synonym of the term ‘ Mahayana.’ Among these, 
‘ Ekayana,’ ‘ Buddhayana ’ and ■' Bodhisattvayana ’ 
have been used most frequently ; and when the term 
‘ Ekayanv’ was used in the place of the terra 
‘Mahayana,’ then the corresponding terms ‘Hviyana’ 

^ Wang Bundle, YoK 6, p. 69a of Chinese Trip! taka. 
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or ‘ Triyaua ’ were used in the place of felie term 
‘ Hinayana/ Siihilarly when the term ‘ Bodhisattva- 
yana ’ and the term ‘ Buddhayana ’ were used for the 
term ‘ Mahayana,’ then the term *' Arhatyana ’ and 
‘ i^ravakayana ’ were used for the term ‘ Hinayana.’ 

Again, we see that the term ‘Ekayana’ appears in 
the place where Buddha’s Ontological doctrines ' are dealt 
with, while on the contrary when there is an indication 
of Buddha’s personality or his theory upon human beings 
then the terms ' Buddhayana ’ and ‘ Bodhisattwayana ’ 
were used. Now, let us see which is the earlier one of 
these previous kinds of terms. We find in the Pali- 
Nikayas the term ‘ Ekayana.’ There it only indicates 
the ‘ Astamgika-marga.’ Hence it is to be more 
correct, we may say that the term ‘ Kkayana ’ has been 
used by Buddha himself and the Sthaviras in the 
lifetime of the Master as well as after His Parinirvapa. 
Prom what has been said above we are at once led to the 
conclusion that as soon as the Mahasanghikas were 
excommunicated by the Sthaviras, the latter attached 
contemptuous epithets to the name of the former and the 
former in their turn could not but borrow the term 
‘ Ekayana ’ from the Nikayas : Thereby they thought, 
that it would be the most suitable term to distinguish 
themselves from the Sthaviras in the point of doctrine 
and at the same time to assert their own superiority. 

Again, they called the Sthaviras by the name 
‘Dviyana’ to indicate their inferiority. But it appears 
to me that some time after the MabSsaiighikas w'ere 
puzzled to find that the terra ‘ Ekayana ’ is common to 
both (both in the Sthavira and Mahasaitglxika), so that 

^ Wlieii similar Ontological aspoocs of doctrines are indicated tlien some time 
the term occur for the term ‘ Mahftj^Sna? ' In such case the teimi ^ UpSja. 

Kausalya’ has been used in the place of the term * HanaySiia ' such example we do 
find in the Amdfctlfcrtha sutra. In Wang Bundle, YoL I, p, 3a of Chinese Trlpibaka, and 
Baddharmapundarlka satra, Part I, p. 29, Bibliotheca Biiddhica edition. 
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they oace more began to search for another suitable term. 
This time they invented the term ‘ Buddhayaiia ’ or 
‘ Bodhisattvayana.’ But even at this stage too when 
they began to think a little deeply over these new terms 
they saw their shortcoming. 

It was clear that the terms like ‘ Bodhisattvayana ’ 
and ‘ Buddhayana ’ only indicate a particular aspect 
of Buddhism, namely — Buddha’s personality. But the 
doctrinal side was totally missed and left out of consi- 
deration. So they again began to search for yet another 
newer and more suitable terra which would indicate 
both aspects of Buddhism, and at last they invented the 
terms ‘ Mahay an a ’ and ‘ Hinayana.’ 

One very important point regarding the terms 
‘ Mahayana ’ and ‘ Hinayana ’ must be here referred to. 
As a matter of fact the implication of these terms varied 
in the two periods, ois . — first in what we have called 
Mahayana sutra period {i.e., from Mahasaiighika 
separation to the time of Nagarjuna) and second 
Mahayana school period (/. <?., the time of Nagarjuna, 
Maitreyanath, Asahga, Vasubandhu, etc.). 

As you know the terms were originally coined by the 
Mahasanghikas and in the siitra period they applied 
them to indicate a fundamental doctrinal difference, viz., 
Buddha’s Ontological and Phenomenological perceptions 
respectively. However, in the time of Nagarjuna and 
later on, that is to say, when the Mad hyamika school 
of Nagarjuna and the Yogacara school of Maitreyanath, 
Asafiga and Vasubandhu came to be established {i. e., 
in the school period), the terms ‘ MahSyana ’ and 
‘Hinayana’ began to change their connotation. They 
are henceforth applied not only in a sense of doctrinal 
difl’erence of Buddha’.s perception, but at the same 
time they carry with them the sense of the relation of 
different schools ; the Malmyanists went further and in 
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the term ‘ Mahayana ’ they included only their schools like 
Madhyamika, Yogacara, etc., while in ‘ Hinayana ’ they 
put in first not only the original doctrine of Buddha 
but at the same time Sarvastmlda schools and secondly 
even the Mahasanghika school and as well as their allied 
schools. 

Other important allied terras referred to above, will 
require elucidation for a thorough understanding of the 
doctrinal aspect of Buddhism. Therefore, let us next 
take them up one by one. These terms which should be 
noted here were quite unknown to Southern Buddhism. 

A 

The terms Vyaktaymia {or Vyakta-upadem) 
Guhyayana {or Giihya-tipadem)} 

These doctrinal terms indicate Buddha’s mode or 
way of preaching. Etymologically, Yyakta-upadesa 
means the exoteric doctrines and Guhya-upadesa means 
the esoteric doctrines that is to say, the former indicates 
the doctrines which Buddha preached publicly among 
all men, and the latter indicates the doctrines which 
Buddha preached in secret only for his advanced disciples. 

Therefore, Nagarjuna said in his Prajnaparamita- 
s'astra; ^ — 

“ There are two kinds of doctrines in Buddhism ; 
one is the esoteric (Guhya), and another is exoteric 
(Vyakta)”-' 

^ These are my restoration, because, up to this time, I could nut find out 
proper terms in Sanskrit text. In Japanese, the former is called ‘Ken-kyo’ aud 
latter is called ‘ Mikkyo.* 

” The commentary of Pi*ajhapai*amit§ siltra. 

3 Pra)fi5paramltil sasfcm, fascicul' 4. and 6o. of Bfitidle, Vf>l I. p. 29// and 

VoL 4, p, 25h of Ohinese Tr3pi|al”a.; ■■ 
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So far as ray knowledge goes, these terms were for the 
first time invented and applied by Nagarjuna, the great 
teacher of Mahayana, with reference to the above. 

But we should here hear in mind the fact that the 
meaning of these two terms have varied according as 
they Avere applied and confined to different schools, 
different countries, and different historical periods of the 
time. Bor example, the great teacher K’-i, sometimes also 
called K’-K6-to-sh, the founder of the Thien-thai school 
in China (in 597 A. B. he died in his sixty -seventh year) 
has applied these terms for a classification of whole 
Buddhism, in a more radical sense than that of Nagarjuna. 
But since the Mantrayana school was introduced into 
Japan from China in 806-6 A. D., the terms were applied 
in a very limited sense exclusively to that school and its 
own classification of Buddha’s doctrine. Hence these 
terms became in course of time more and more 
complicated and at the same time, it began to bear a 
more and more limited sense than that of Nagarjuna and 
even of K’-i. 

The Mantrayana school in Japan is mainly divided 
into two different schools: the first was established by 
the teacher Kii-kai who is better known by his posthumous 
title Ko-bo-dai-shi, and another school was established 
by the teacher Ji-kakU'dai-shi.' Both these teachers 
applied the same terms differently. The former applied 
the terms in a narrow sectarian sense, that is to say, 
according to the teacher Ku-kai, the Avhole of Buddhism, 
either Mahayana or Hinayana, either Developed or 
Original Buddhism, as preached by the historical Buddha, 
belongs to the ‘ Vyakta-upadesa.’ While according to him 

» Kn-kai lias fonlidetl his Mantrayana school on the mountain of Koya. 
Ji-ka-kn was a great expander, of the doctrine of Ten-dai sect in Japan after the 
great teacher Den-gyo. Both have introduced the same MantraySna Buddhism 
from China but their opinions differed from each other. 
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also the preaching of Vairachana Buddha^ only is the 
‘ Guhya-apades'a ’ and he is not Rupa-kaya Buddha but 
Dharma-kaya Buddha. It was said that the so-called 
Vairachana-sutra records his preaching. Against this 
Ji-ka-ku has applied the tei*ms rather in a proper sense 
from our point of view and at the same tinae it seems that 
the sense of the terms ‘ Vyaktayana ’ and ‘ Guhyayana ’ has 
a much more correct and complete form than that of the 
former, even the teacher K’-i or even Nagarjuna. 
According to this teacher the so-called Bviyana doctrine 
or Hinayana doctrine or Original Buddhism is the 
‘ Vyakta-upadesa,’ because it has been spoken by Buddha 
in public and that doctrine itself represents the Buddha’s 
Phenomenological perception. But Ekayana doctrine or 
Mahayana or Developed Buddhism belongs to the 
‘ Guhya-upadesa,’ because it is the externalization of 
Buddha’s introspeetional perception. The explanation of 
Ji-ka-ku is quite identical with the statement of Mahayana 
sTitras ; for example, in the Saddharmapundarika-sutra as 
well as Amitarth-suti’a we find thus : — 

“cpn»iTfi m cfsmrcf^ 

“None but a Tathagata, Sariputra, can impart to 
Tathagata those Dharma which the Tathagata alone 
knows”® 

This says quite plainly that Buddha’s introspeetional 
perception can only he understood by a man like Tathagata 
but to the common people it will appear as esoteric or 
Guhya. 

^ According to the Mantrajaiia school Vairat-haiia Buddha is the only ideal 
Buddha.. Ifc means the personiiicatiott of essence of Bodhi and absolute puriLy. 

„ ® Saddharamapandarika-sutia., .Vol. I, of Bibliotheca Biiddlika edition 

And Amitartha-suka : In Bundle, Vol. X, p. 46 of Chinese Tripitaka, 

B*E., Vol. XXI, p. 32, 
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B 

The Terns Sahajayana and Kathinayana. 

The terms ‘ Sahajayana ’ and ‘ Kathinayana ’ ‘ have 
been formed from religious point of view or more 
eorreetly, from the point of religious practice; that 
is to say, Buddhism as a whole can be broadly divided 
into two types from the point of view of religious 
practice. 

Etymologically, ‘Sahajayana’ means ‘The Easy 
Path ’ and ‘ Kathinayana,’ ‘ lire difficult path,’ It is 
not an easy task to ascertain the origin of the terms 
historically. However, situated as we are, it would not 
be wrong to suppose that these terms were formed for the 
first time, by Nagarjuna who applied them in order to 
divide Buddha’s doctrines from the point of view 
of religious practice. This is the reason, therefore, that 
we meet in his treatise for the first time, these terms as 
well as their explanation. In his Basabumi-vibhSsa* 
sastra we read as follows :— 

“ There are numerous paths which one must tread to 
reach the Buddhistic emancipation, just in the same way as 
in the ordinary world we find different paths ; the difficult 
ones and the easy ones. Walking along the land-roads is 
difficult, while sailing in water by a boat is much more 
refreshing and easy. It is the same case in the 
Bodhisattva-marga. The difficult path is that which 
entails a long rigorous period of religious practice to 
reach the region of perfect peace from which there is no 

^ TIio terms ^ SahajaySna ’ or * Sahaja-mSrga ^ is met with m Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscript, but the term ‘ Ivathinayffna * or * Kathina-marga’ does not at present 
occur in the existing manuscripts. Therefore, I Could not but restore St from 
Japanese sources. SSahaja-mSrgo ’ is called in Japanese ^I-gja-do' and 
‘ Kathina-mSrga ' is called ‘ Nan-gyo-do.’ 
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return. The easy path is that which at once leads 
easily to the destination by means of faith.” ’ 

Just after the above, Nagarjuna has enumerated 
many names of the Past, Present, and Puture Buddhas 
especially the name of Amitabha Buddha. At the same 
time he stated like this : 

“ If one is willing to obtain perfect peace he should 
worship Buddhas with a heart full of faith and should 
recite their name.” Again, in his Prajnaparamitfi-sastra 
he has said 

“If one hears even the name of the Buddha of the 
holy land (Amitabha Buddha), he would obtain salvation.” '^ 
Prom the above statements we understand verv easily 
that Nagarjuna for the first time formed the terms 
‘Sahajayana’ and ‘Kathinayana’ from the point of 
view of religious practice. 

All paths (mai'gas) either Hinayana or Mahayana are 
included under ‘ Kathina-marga ’ and reciting Buddha’s 
names only comes under ‘ Sahaja-marga.’ Prom the above, 
we come to know at the same time that Nagarjuna 
encouraged the common people to follow the ‘ Sahaja- 
marga.’ We must bear in mind that the idea of reciting 
the name of Buddha from historical point of view 
undoubtedly dates as early as original Buddhism. 

Now a question may arise, why Nagarjuna has formed 
two new terms to indicate the two kinds of path in 
Buddhism from the point of view of religious practice 
and why he sought to eneoui’age the common people to 
follow the ‘Sahaja-marga’ rather than the ‘ Katliina- 
inarga ? ’ Before we attempt this question, it is very 

^ Da-felrami-VibhSfha.laetra, fascicul, ' '0, Hu' Bundle, Tol. 8, p. 196. of 
Chinese Tripitaka, 

® Prajfiaparamita.sastra, fasdcnl. 93, Wang Bnndle/Yoi. 5, p. 706 of Chinese 
Tripil-aka. 
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important for our investigation to set clearly before you 
the exact religious and philosophical atmosphere of 
India at that time or rather shortly before Nagarjuna. 

In the time of Nagarjuna shortly before him, both 
the Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical philosophy ‘ as well 
as religion were much developed and came to hold such an 
influential position that they were strong enough to push 
away Buddhism from Central India where it was in the 
zenith of its power in the time of King Asoha. 

We know from the political history of India that in 
the course of fifty years after the death of Asoka his 
descendants lost their power. The central power passed 
away into the hand of his Ministers. One of them 
Pushpamitra when holding a general review of the 
imperial army at Pataliputra in the presence of the last 
Maurya King, Vrihadratha, treacherously, it is said, killed 
him and the Sunga dynasty under Pushpamitra came into 
power about 186 B. C. Kings of this dynasty were 
patrons of Brahmanism and specially Pushpamitra had 
great faith in the Vedic religion ; he sanctified animal 
sacrifices which were essential to Vedic Brahman- 
ism, contradictory to the most cherished feature of 
Buddhism. Prom Tibetan- as M^ell as Chinese records’* 
we come to know that Pushpamitra has been regarded 
as one of the greatest persecutors of Buddhism. He is 
said to have burnt Buddhist monasteries and slain many 

^ Of the so-called six systems of Hindu philosophy, to my mind, the Fnrva 
Mfmamsa and Uttara M?m£>ms>X (or Yedanta) alone belonged to the pure Vedic or 
Brahmanical system, so to speak. While the S^mkhya and Vaisesika were originally 
un- Vedic, afterwards absorbed and adopted by the Brahmanical or Vedic 
system. I take the Yoga and ISTyaya system as common to both. Vai§navism, 
gaivism and Ssktism, from this point, of view, stood outshle the pale of the pure 
Brahmanical system influenced, adopted and re-shaped according to its own light. 

2 Taranath : Sohiefner’s Translation, p. 81. 

» 25dh fasciculi of Samyuktagama-sati'a j Shen Bundle, Vol 3, p. 48h of Chinese 
Tripitaka, 
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monks from Magadlia to Jalandhara in the Punjab, 
though we have an epigraph on the gate- way of the 
Buddhist stupa at Bharhut which records its erection, 
“ during the supremacy of the v^ungas.” ’ Prom the latter 
it may be gathered that the successors of Puslipamitra 
were more tolerant and liberal than him. 

Next to Suhga, the Kanfa dynasty came to power. 
They, too, were of the Brahmanical faith and contimied 
for 45 years, from King Vasudeva (73 B. 0.) to the last 
King Susarman (28 B. 0.) - Therefore, during the period 
extending from 185 B. C. to 28 B. C., Vedic Brahmanism 
undeinrent a great revival in Oenti'al India. Not only 
that, it took great care to Brahmanise and re-shape 
many non-Bratnanical systems of philosophy and religion. 
That precisely is why it became such a great inovenient. 

This was undoubtedly a re-action of the powerful 
propaganda of Buddhism under the great royal support 
of King Asoka. 

Now let us first of all see what was the condition 
of Hindu philosophy at that time. The so-called six 
systems of Hindu philosophy except the NySya system had 
formed their schools, in my opinion, during the period 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the 1st century B. C. '' 
and the Nyaya system, according to Dr. H. Ui and 
myself, formed its school sometime in the 2nd century 
A*. D." 

Among tiiese schools, the Mlmaiiisa and the Vedanta 
systems are only purely Vedic or Brahmanic while the 
other systems, in my opinion, are not of a Vedic origin hut 

’ A Guido to SSnelii, Sir .Tolin Marshall, p. 10, ‘ Sm’igannm rajo.’ 

- Dynasties of fclic Kali Age of Pangiter, p. 71. 

® This and allied points I will fally discuss when dealing with the Indian 
philosophy in future, . , 

* Dr. E. Ui*s translation of N'yfljapraTe^atarka-SSsfcra from Chinese to Japaneses, 
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originally belonged, nevertheless, to Aryan thought outside 
the A’'edic circle. However, afterwards, these latter were 
Brahmanized and regarded as pure Brahmanical thought. 
From Brahmanical source as well as from Buddhist works 
we come to know that the six systems of Hindu philosophy 
were in a much flourishing condition at the time of the 
later Andhra and Gupta Kings. That is exactly the 
time of Nagarjuna., Aryadeva of Madhyamika school, 
Maitreyauatha, Asahga and Vasubandhu of Yogacara 
school. If yve noyv look at Hagarjuna’s Dasabhumi- 
vibhasa-sastra we find the names of Samkhya and Yoga 
mentioned,' and in his Ekasloka-sastra yve meet the names 
of Kapila and TJluka,*' and in his Prajnaparamita-sastra 
refei’ence is made to the doctrines of the Samkhya 
system.® And in his I)vadasanik§ya-sastra also yve come 
across the term ‘ Satkarya ’ which indicates the doctrine 
of the Saiiikhya.'^ 

Again, in the Satyasiddhi-sastra of Harivarman 
yvho flourished about 260 or 280 A. D. and was a later 
contemporary of Nagarjuna, mention has been made of 
the Vais'esika, the Samkhya and the Nyaya systems.® 

In the IJpayakausalyahridaya-s'astra which deals 
much with the Buddhist Nyaya system, the names of 
the Valsesika, the Samkhya, the Yoga as yvell as some 
other heritieal schools are also found.® (Su Bundle, Vol. 
I, pp. of Chinese Tripitaka). 

i Su Bundle, Vol. 8, p. Ilu of Ciiiiieso Tripitaka. 

Su Bundle, Vol. I, p. oa of Ohinese Triiutaka. 

3 Wang Bundle, VoL 4, p. 48a of Chinese Tripitaka. 

* Sai Bundle, Vol. 10, p. d7b of Chinese Tripitaka. 

« Chang Bundle, VoL 2, p. 1176 and p» 21a of Cliineae Tripitaka. 

« This hook which survives only in a Chinese translation is a very important 
Buddhist Bastra regarding the development of Buddhist Nyiija. In Chinese 
catalogues (see Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1257) this book is put under the authorship 
of NSgarJuna, but other catalogues like the Chinese Tripitaka of Kd-Kio.Shu.In edition 
in Japan do not name any author at all. My friend Dr. H. Bi in his introduction 
to a Japanese translation of a Chinese book called “ iS' yayapravesatarka-sastra, 
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Besides these, in the s'astra hy Ai-yadeva on “ the 
refutation of four heretical and Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Lankavatara-sutra ” mention has been 
made of the names and doctrines of the Samkhya and 
the Vaisesika.’ In his another work called “ the 
explanation of Nirvana by heretical and Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Lafikavatara-sutra ” ^ we also get the 
names of the Samkhya and the Vaiseslka among- 20 
other heretical schools/ and these are all refuted. Again, 
if we turn to the works of the Yogacara school, we will 
meet with refutations of the doctrines of the Samkhya, 
the Vaisesika and the Mimaihsa with other 13 heretical 
schools in the Yogacavyahhumi-sastra * by Maitreya- 
natha.® The Piakaranar.yavaca-s'astra ® of Asaiiga also 
refuted the doctrines of Saiiikhya and Vais'esika, etc., and 
with it a refutation of 16 other heretical schools also has 
been made. In the life of Vasubandhu written by Para- 
niartha, Ave come to knorv that Vasubandhu wrote a book 
entitled ‘ Paramarthasaptati ’ in opposition to the New 
Samkhya sastra of Vindha-vasa (or Isvara-krispa) ’ a 
disciple of Varsaganya. We also know at the same 
time that King Vikramaditya was much satisfied with 
Vasubandhu on this occasion and gaye him three lacs of 

(pp. 44-6) has satisfactorily shown from iateraal evitlenee that the author of I'he 
ITpayakansalyahn'daya-sastra was some HiiiaySnist ; the ua *50*1100(1 iitithur laust hi\ 
us he Pays, a kitcr coutemporaty or a nearer predecessor of >>’iigarjuua. 

^ Su Bimdle, Vol. 5, p. oBdj of Chinese Tri pi taka, 

‘ Su Bnnclle, Vol. 5, p. 58?>, of Chinese Tripitnka. 

® I have not yet identiiied those 20 heretical schuoisj thercfuroj 1 eannoi 
mention tliose names here j however, X will discuss this point on the subject 
tierctical schools iu Tiidia mentioned in the Buddhist books ” in future. 

* jSIaitrcyanatha, younger coiitempoi‘ary of Nilgarjuiui, is tiie founder uf Yogficari) 
school and his date is about 27U-8oO A. D. 

® Lai Bundle, VoL i, p. 24a of Chinese Tripitaka, 

]jai Bundle, Vol. 7, p. Soh, (see Nanjio’s catalogue no. 1177). 

" Dr. H. Ui’s article on the Sfiihkhya -system in the Jommal of Philosophy, 
published by the department of literature of Imperial ITniversity of Tokyo No. 379. 
Diiiversity, p. 1041 (1920). 
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goldj moreover, the king also sent his queen with the 
crown pi'ince Baladitya to study Buddhism under the 
celebrated Vasubandhud Again in Buddhagotra-sastra 
of Vasubandhu, we meet with refutations of the Samkhya, 
and the Vaisesika doctrinesd 

Thus the systems of Samkhya, Vaisesika, Yoga, and 
Nyaya as w'ell as the treatises of Mimamsa, and of many 
other heretical schools were undoubtedly in a flourishing 
condition in those times. Therefore it was, that 
Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva were busily 
engaged in refuting the Vedic Brahmanic ideas and 
un-Vedic Aryan doctrines (Brahmanised). Next let us 
see what was then the condition of different religious 
faiths at the time of Nagarjuna. From numismatic and 
epigraphic evidence as w’ell as from various Hindu 
literatures, we come to know that the popular Hindu 
religions which are known under the names of Vaisnavism, 
Saivism and ^aktism were in a very flourishing condition 
in the time of Nagarjuna. 

To my opinion, these are, also, not of Vedic origin, but 
originally belonged to the religious ideas of Outlandic 
Indo- Aryans about which we are going to discuss below. 
However, I think that the great Buddhist propaganda 
under king Asoka led the Vedic priests to Brahmanise 
the religious ideas of Outlandic Indo- Aryans in order to 
start a counter-movement against it. Now let us see 
how' these religions came into being. 

(a) Vaisnavism . — This is sometimes, known under 
the name of Bhagavata religion, or Satvata religion or 
Ekantika Dharma and sometimes as Pancharatra religion. 
This religion has a variety of names but it is essentially 
a religion of Bhakti or Love and Faith. It was originally 

^ See my Sbiffcingof Centres of Buddhism in India, Journal of Letters Calcutta 
Univ., Yol. I. 

» Su Bundle, YoL 2, pp . 75t49h of Chinese .Tripi|?aka. 
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the worship of Vasudeva or Vasudeva-Krsjia of the 
Satvata race. Sir K. G. Bhaiidarkar said of this faith 
in his Vaisnavism and Saivism : — 

“The Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active specula- 
tions on religious matters about the time of the 
Upanisads and are mentioned even as the original 
possessors of the new knowledge. Siddhartha and 
Mahavira founded in this period of intellectual 
fermentation new systems of religion in the east or 
the Magadha country which discarded or passed over in 
silence the doctrine of the existence even of God and 
laid down self-abnegation and a course of strict moral 
conduct as tlie wav to salvation. Thev belonged to the 
^akya and Jnatrka race of Ksatriyas, and Buddhism and 
Jainism might be considered to be the religious of those 
tribes. The West, however, was not so radical in its 
speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system 
of religion which took up the ideas of a supreme God and 
devotion to him as the mode of .salvation.” ‘ 

This worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seems clearly to be 
alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 
ambassador at the court of Chandragupta, the Maurya. 
Ohandragupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth 
century B. C. And if the Vasudeva-Krsija worship 
prevailed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have 
originated long before the establishment of Maurya 
dynasty.® At the same time the Papini sutras (IV. 3. 95 
and IV. 3. 98) mention the name of Vasudeva as 
‘worshipful’ and from these we learn that this Bhakti 
religion must have arisen before this time,® and the date 

* Sir E.. G. Bhandarkar's Vaisnavism Saivism, etc., p. 9. 

* Udf 9. 

® Ihid, p. 3, aDcl Dr, IlemchaEdra Eaychaudliuri’s Early History of the 
t,i snava Sect, p. 14, and p. 18. 
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of Pacini, according to the Katha-sarit-sagara, is between 
425 and 326 B. 0.' 

As you know, the founder of this religion is a scion of 
the Vrsni or Satvata branch of the Yadava clan which 
was originally settled in Saurastra or the Kathiawad 
Peninsula and then spread to Mathura." According to 
Baudhayana’s Dharmasutra (I. I- 32-33) : — 

“ The inhabitants of Anartta, of Afiga, of Magadha, 
of Saurastra, of the Deccan, of Upavrit, of Sind, and the 
Sauviras are of mixed origin. He who has visited the 
(countries of the) Arattas, Earaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, 
Vahgas, Kalingas, (or) Pranunas shall offer a Punastoraa 
or Sarvaprsthi.” 

Another law-giver, Devala (as quoted by Vijuanesvara 

or Yajnavalkya III, 292), says : — 

“ He who has visited the (countries of the) Sindhus, 
Sauviras, Saui’astras, inhabitants of the frontier regions, 
of the Aiigas, Vangas, Ealihgas, and Andhvas, should go 
through the ceremony of initiation anew. 

Therefore, the country of Saurastra belonged to the 
Outlandic Indo-Aryan as has been pointed out by Mi. 
Ramaprasad Chanda clearly in his learned uork. So 
from ethnological point of view, the religion of Bhakti, 
the worship of Vasudeva originally belonged to the 
culture not of theVedic Aryan but of the Outland^ie n o 
Aryans. Such un-Vedic, non-Brahmanical^ Vasu eva, 
however, later on, was identified with harayapa- ispu 
a Vedic God. This identification we find for the fii st time 
in the Taittirlya Arapyaka ® (X. I. 6). And according to 
Dr. Eeith, the said Aranyaka probably dates from the 

> J, B. 0. E. S., Vol. VI, Part I, 1920, p. 29 M. M. H. P. Sastvi- 

- The Incio- Aryan Races by Mr. RamSprasScl Chanda, BA., p. 

® I have quoted from Ibid^ p. 40. 

Ibid, pp, 40-41. 

= Dr. HeLhanclra RaychauclburiV Early History of the I a.Hu.ra. Sect, p, 63. 
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third centuiy B. C.' So we see the appearance of 
VasTideva as a name of Narayapa-Visnu in a Brahmanical 
work of the third century B. 0. is very significant. 
Hence the un-Vedic and non-Brahmanic Bhakti religion 
was Brahmanized later on. As has been said before, -this 
was due to the strong active propaganda of Buddhism 
under king Asoka which led the Tedic Aryans to 
Brahmanize such un-Vedic religious ideas.'^ This is the 
real meaning of this Vedic religious revival. 

Prom the Ghasuiidi and Besnagar inscriptions dated 
second century B. C.,® we come to learn that at this time 
the Bhagar^ata religion had overstepped the boundaries 
of the Mathura region and spread to the Indian border- 
land and that its fame had reached the ears of non-Indian 
peoples some of whom became converts to the faith.' 
Not only that, — one of the kings of the Kushana dynasty 
was actually called Vasudeva I, who succeeded Hiivishka. 
According to ray opinion Vasudeva’s date is about 10 
A. D. His name, as Mr. V. A. Smith said,® is thoroughly 
Indian, a synonym for Tisnu, and it is a proof of the 
rapidity with which the foreign invaders had snceumbecl 
to the influence of their environment, though the kings of 
Kushana dynasty were anti-Bhagavata -at first. It seems 
then that this faith spread all over Northern India at 
the time. At the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva this 
religion was one of those many schools which they 
strongly condemned and rejected. Therefore, we find 
the Vaisnavism mentioned in Aryacleva’s work " under 

> J. K. A. S., 191,5, p. 840. 

“ I am Tery to find that Dr. Huujchandra KbYtfbniulhnri ihu 

same opinion regarding ibis point in his learned work referred to fiboYo, 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Taisnavism, Baivisrn, etc., |>p. 

^ Dr. Hemchandra Raycdiandhuri’s Early History of Vaisnava Sect, p. 57. 

^ Early History of India, 3rd edition, p, 272. 

® “Sutra by Aryadeva on the explanation of the Nirvana by Heretical and 
HinaySna schools mentioned in the Lahkavafcara-satra ’* (see Nanjio's Catalogue 
Ko. 1960) in the Sn Bundle, Yob o, pp. 586-S96 of Chinese Tripitaku. 
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the name of the ‘ doctrine of Mathara ’ which is the 
tweflth of the twenty heretical schools. 

It will be very interesting to state here that the 
above-mentioned Mathara was one of the ministers of 
king Kaniska II (about 140 A. D.), and at the vsame 
time from other source we know that he was one of the 
great Samkhya philosophers. Prom the reference in 
Aryadeva’s book we can very well conclude that his 
doctrines on the Samkhya had Vaisnavistic tendencies and 
tinges. In the Gupta period this Vaisnava religion was 
flourishing in the Panjab, Eajputana, Central India and 
Magadha. 

The Gupta sovereigns of Magadha describe themselves 
as ‘ Paramabhagavata ’ * and were unquestionably great 
champions of the religion of Vasudeva, though some of 
them were Buddhist in faith. Thus we see at the time 
of Xagarjuna, Aryadeva, Maitreyanatha, Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, this popular Brahmanized religion called 
Vaisnavism w’as in a very flourishing condition almost 
throughout the whole of Northern India. 

' 'O 

(b) Saivisni. — This is one of the principal popular 
religions of the Hindus, and this faith wms in a very 
flourishing condition at the time of Nagarjuna. Let us, 
now, first see whether this religion originally belonged 
to Brahmanic or non-Brahmanic fold, so that we may 
understand how this religious movement came into being 
and became so powerful. In my opinion, this religion 
originally belonged to the un*Vedic or Outlandic Indo- 
Aryan faith. There are so many deities in the Eg-Yeda: 
Agni, Vayu, Yarup.a, Indra, Surya, Savita, Budra and 
the Maruts (often called Kudras) and others but Siva is 
now’here mentioned.'^ Of course, a word ‘ Siva occurs 

^ The Early History of Vaisnava Sect, by Dr. Hemchandra Itaycliaudlniry, p. 103 , 
- MacdonelVs A'edio Mythology, p* 
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in the Bg-Veda (10. 92), hut it was only as an auspicious 
name of Rudra and not of any independent deity. 
According to the prevailing notion Vedic Rudra is 
identified with ^iva. 

But if we compare the physical features of Rudra in 
the Rg- Veda with those of Siva which were described in the 
later Hindu Mythology, we will come to know that they 
are totally different deities. In the Rg-Veda, Rudra is 
thus described : “He has a hand, arms, and firm 
limbs. He has beautiful lips and wears braided hair. 
His colour is brown. His shape is dazzling, and he is 
multiform. He shines like the brilliant sun, like gold. 
He is arrayed with golden ornaments and wears a 
glorious multiform necklace. He sits on a car-seat.” ^ 

On the other hand, Siva is described in the Bhagavata 
Purana, which follows the Epic tradition, as “ an impure 
and proud demolisher of rites, as roaming about in 
cemeteries attended by hosts of ghosts and spirits, as 
like a madman, naked, with dishevelled hair, as laughing 
and weeping, as smeared with ashes from funeral pyres, 
as wearing a garland of dead men’s skulls, pretending to 
be Siva ‘ auspicious ’ l)ut being in reality Asiva 
‘ inauspicious ’ as insane and lord of bhutas.” Regarding 
this point M. M. H. P. fetri said in his Annual Address 
in the Asiatic Society of Bengal: “ Is Rudra really our 
Siva ? The two may be identical in some of the aspects, 
but in the majority of aspects they differ. The Rudra 
worship in the SSmaveda Sandhya describes him as : — 

h 

“ He is the reality. He is the truth. He is Supreme 
Brahman. He is Purusa. He is black and brown. He 

' MacdonelFs Tedic Mytliologj, p, 74, 

5 E.E*E.Tol. li, 
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belongs to the Upper region. He has abnormal eyes 
and pervades the Universe.” But the later conception, 

crafiiH gwi 

“ ^iva is like a silver-mountain, moon- crested, with 
limbs brilliant with the radiance of a variety of precious 
stones, with four hands holding axe, mrga, boon-pose, 
no-fear pose, with a smiling benevolent look, seated on a 
lotus throne, propitiated with hymns by deities on all 
sides, with five heads and three eyes, clothed in a 
tiger-skin, and the beginning and the seed of the 
Universe.” The conceptions materially differ. ' 

Thus the physical features as well as the conception 
of Eudra and Siva differ from each other. Who is then 
Siva Who possessed forty-eight different names and 
eight different Murtis? In the Yajur-Veda (T. S. IV. 
5, 1: VS. chapter 16) Rudra has been given different 
epithets from that of the Eg-Veda. He is called 
Girisa, Giritra, Pasupati, Kapardiu, Ugra, Bhima, 
Bhisaja, Sarva, Bhava, Sambhu, Samkara, Siva, 
Sitikantha, Nilagriva, etc.® And in another place in 
the same book Eudras are called Ganas, Ganapatis, 
and Nisadas.’ ® Here we find different names of Siva 
in accordance with his representation. 

Out of forty -eight names of Siva some occur here. 
And at the same time we also find here five or six of his 

' J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921. No. 2, pp. xx-xxi. 

* Bengali Yisvako§a, Vol. XX, p. 822, and Sir B. G. Bliantlarkar’s Vaignavism, 
Saivism, etc., p. 103. 
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Murtis out of eight/ Therefore, Dr. Macdoiiell said in 
his Sanskrit Literature : — 

“ The Euclra of the llg-Veda has begun to appear on 
the scene as Siva, being several times mentioned by that 
name as well as other epithets later peculiar to Siva, such 
as Sankara and Mahadeva.” * 

However, our question “Who is Siva?” is still 
remaining obscure. Of the above-mentioned names 
‘ Girisa and Giritra ’ lying on a mountain, ‘ Pas'upati ’ 
lord of cattle, ‘ Ganas ’ tribes, ‘ Ganapatis ’ leaders 
of tribes, workmen, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, 
and ' Nisadas ’ the forest tribes, seem to suggest that at 
the time of the Yajur-Veda certain peculiar gods of 
forest-tribes came to be connected with Rudra. In this 
connection R. G. Bhandarkar says : — 

“ Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection 
with Rudra. Probably they were his worshippers, or 
their own peculiar gods were identified with the Aryan- 
Rndra.”'’ 

Thei’efore, it is reasonable to think that the god Siva 
was originally a name of a particular deity of forest-tribes 
as mentioned above with many peculiar epithets and the 
said five Murtis. I think this is the reason why he has 
been known as the lord of Parvati whom we know under 
,the name of Kali or Durga. She too originally belonged 
to savage tribes which we are going to discuss under the 
next section. In the intervening period between the 
time of the Yajur-Veda and the Atharva-Veda, the eight 
Murtis of Siva came into being in a complete form. But 
still it is a very curious fact, that in the Yratya book of the 
Atharva-Yeda (XV. 5, 1-7), we find eight Murtis of Siva 

1 JBighb Mortis ai’e Bhava, Sarva, Paiiipati, Badra, Ugra Mahadeva^ Jsilaa, BliJma 
P. 181, aitd Vedie Mythology, p. 4, and Hopkin’s Religions of fiulia, p. I7.s. 
Vai^navism, Saivism, etc,, p. 10-k 
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except ‘ Bhima.’ Sii* B. G. Bhandarkar wrote oa this 
point in the following way without any special note 
" The gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the 
Vratyas, or outcasts, in the intermediate space of the 
eastern region, Sarva of the southern region, Pasupati of 
the western region, Ugra of the northern region, Budra 
of the lower region, Mahadeva of the upper region, and 
Isana of all the intermediate regions.” ^ But MM. H. P. 
^astri expressed his opinion on this point recently in his 
Annual address in the Asiatic Society of Bengal ; — 

“ The general notion was that it was meant to he a 
glorification of the Vratyas. But it is not known 
whether they were still then in nomad life or settled. 
But reading the chapter over and over again I found 
that the Vratyas induced the creator to look within 
himself, and he saw Suvarna, brilliance. That brilliance 
increased and grew up, and it became Is'ana, it became 
Mahadeva, it became Ekavratya or the totality of the 
Vratya community, in other words, the spirit of the 

Vratya community, the god of the Vratya community 

So the chapter is not exactly the glorification of the 
Vratyas, but of their spirit, of their god whom they had 
lost, as stated in the Brabmana of the Sama-Veda. The 
Maruts instructed them in the Samans, the recital of 
which re-united them with their god and purified them 
for entrance into the Vedic community. This idea 
struck me and I read the chapter again and again with 
increasing interest, eagerness and enthusiasm. And 
wonder of wonders ! I found my Siva there. He Is 
Isana, he is Mahadeva.”^ 

And again he said : — 

“ But the most striking and convincing clue to the 
identification is given in the fifth paragraph of the same 

' Vaisnarism, Samsm and etc., p. 105. 

J. A. S. B., Vol. XVII, 1921, p. xxii. 
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chapter. The eastern quarter from the Antaradesa gave 
him Bbava as his servitor, the southern quarter from 
the same Antaradesa gave him Sarva, the western 
quarter gave him Peasupati, the northern quarter gave 
him Ugra, the Dhruva gave him Pbudra, upper regions 
gave him Mahadeva and the whole of the Antaradesa 
gave him Isana. Here we get the seven of the eight 
Murtis of Siva.” P 

And he said in conclusion that Siva was the god of 
nomad Vratya or spirit of Yratya. This new investigation 
of his itself gives some light on the subject. But his 
explanations as well as his view, seem to me to be 
partially right. Practically the seven Murtis of ^iva in 
the Vratya hook of Atharva-Veda as has been said by 
MM. H. P. Sastri open a new debate before us. But 
already before the Atharva-Veda we find in the 
Vajasapeya Samhita itself five of the seven Murtis of 
^iva as I have stated before. But we should admit that 
there is a close connection between Siva and the spirit of 
Vratyas. In my opinion, originally Sh’a was the name 
of a peculiar god of the Nisadas or forest-tribes. But 
afterwards, he was brought into close connection with 
Rudra of the Aryans and identified with the latter l)y 
the Vedic Aryans in the time of the Yajur-Veda. This is 
the reason why we find many names of Siva as a 
characteristic of forest god in the Vajasaneya Samhita, and 
why again Rudra of the Rg-Veda began to appear on 
the scene as ^iva in the Vajasaneya Samhita. And 
simultaneously with this, in the end of the Yajur-Veda as 
a whole and in the time of the Atharva-Veda, the Vratyas 
or the Outlandic Indo- Aryans, took the Murtis of Siva 
and engrafted them on their own god, in order to 
heighten his glory. Here a question may arise why 


J. A. S. B., Vol. xvn, 1921, p. xxiii. 
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Vratyas manifested their god under the name or Murtis 
of the forest god of Msada without taking any from the 
Vedio Aryan Pantheon? The reason of it probably is 
that the Vratyas being Aryans outside Vedic Circle 
always fought against the Vedic Aryans. Therefore, 
their sympathy naturally tended towards other tribes 
besides the Vedic Aryans. We know that it is always 
an admitted human trait to adopt and import ideas from 
the quarter of our sympathisers. Portunately for them 
they found the auspicious name Siva and his Murtis among 
the Nisadas engrafted on their own god and glory of 
their spirit. 

Thus the god Siva originally belonging to the forest 
tribes or Nisadas was then connected with the spirit of 
the Vratyas, the outlandic Indo-Aryans. Therefore, the 
so-called Saivism was a combination, a dual element of 
worship. And this religious movement was afterwards 
Brahmanised by the Vedic Aryan priests in order to 
encounter the rather strong Buddhist movement at the 
time of King Asoka. This ultimately Brahmanized god 
Siva was widely worshipped in India at the beginning 
of the Christian era. Vasudeva I (about 10 A. D.) and 
Wema-kadphises (about 76 A. B.), both powerful princes 
of the Kusana dynasty, who ruled over a large part of 
Northern and North-Western India, styled themselves 
on the reverse of their coins as devotees of Mahesvara, 
or Siva. The author of Araarakosa gives forty-eight 
names of Siva, showing thereby how widely the worship 
of the god prevailed in India in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. This Saivism is also referred to in 
Aryadeva’s work. There we get Saivism under the 
name of Isana and Mahesvara as the 5th and the 16th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines. This 
clearly shows that the Saivism was a powerful religious 
movement at the time of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
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Therefore, obviously it was one of the butts of attack I 

for the Buddhist at that time, 

(<?) Saktism. — -Like Visnu and Siva, the worship of > 

Sakti or the active female principle as manifested in 
the form of the consort of Siva is occupying a very 
prominent position among the Hindus as one of the 
popular religions. 

^akti or Devi is known by different names: 

Ambika, Durga, Uma, Katyayani, Bhadrakall, etc. 

Among these, Ambika, Durga, Uma are very famous 
epithets of the Devi. But the name Durga is the most 
predominant one. 

In the Mahabharata (Bhismaparva, chap. 23), there 
is a hymn addressed to Durga by Arjuna under the advice 
of Krsna in which she is prayed for granting victory in 
the forthcoming battle. 'I’his hymn itself shows that 
at the time when it was composed and inserted in the 
poem, Durga had already acquired such importance that 
she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, able to ♦ 

fulfil their desires. Of the uanie.s by which she is 
addressed we get the following : Kumari (maiden), Kali 
(black or female time as destroyer), Kapali (wearer of 
skulls), Mabakali (the great destroyer), Candi (angry), 

Katyayani (of the Katya family), Karala, (frightful), 

Yijaya (victory), Kausiki (of the Kusika family), Uma, 

Kantaravasini (dwelling in the forest).^ These names are, 
methinks, nothing but personifications of different 
attributes of Devi or Durga. Lot us exaraiue the history ^ 

of some of these names like Durga, Uma, and Ambika. 

Uma.— In the Kena Upanishada (III. 25) Uma is 
said to he the daughter of Himavat. Prof. Jacobi writes 
about Uma, thus “ Apparently she was originally an 
independent goddess, or at least a kind of divine being, 

^ Sk E. (1. Blmmlarkars YaiauaYimw, Bamsm, 142443. ' - f 
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perhaps a female mountain ghost haunting the Himalaya 
and was later identified with Rudra’s (^iva) wife.” ‘ Mr. 
Ramaprasada Chanda writes thus : — “ the epithet 
‘Haimavati’ or daughter of ‘Himavat’ indicates that 
the goddess Tima was originally worshipped by the 
dwellers in the Himalaya region.” “ 

Durga. — Though she is mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Aranyaka (XI) as the daughter of the sun or fire, 
however, in the Mahabharata (Harivamsa, Y. 3274) she 
has been mentioned as a Vindhya-Yasini. Prof. Jacobi 
writes : “ A similar mountain-goddess had her home in 
the Yindhyas. She was of a cruel character, as might be 
expected from a goddess of the savage tribes living in 
those hills. Her name is Yindhya-Yasini, and she too 
is identified with Siva’s wife.” ® In a hymn to the 
goddess given in the Harivamsa (59, 3234) it is said of 
her, “ You are worshipped by the Savaras, barbarous 
(savages), and Pulindas.” This clearly shows that Durga 
was originally worshipped by those savage tribes of the 
Yindhya region.* 

Ambika. — In the post-Yedic period, that is to say in 
the Taittirlya Aranyaka (X. 18), Ambika is mentioned as 
Siva’s wife, but in the Yajasaneya Saphita (3,5), she is 
said to be mentioned as Rudra’s sister.'^ Prom what has 
been said, at any rate, it can scarcely be doubted that 
those mountain goddesses or savage goddesses from 
different parts of West, North and East India, and those 
which were worshipped by different classes of un-Yedic 
people from the time of Taittirlya Aranyaka (which 

‘ E. E. E,. Vol. 2, p. 813o, 

” Indo-Aryan Races, p. 123. 

E. R. E., Voi. 2, p. 813a. 

^ Sir R. G. Bliandarkar’s Yai§naYism, Saivism, etc., i>. 143. 

^ Vedic Mythology of Macdonell, p. 74 ? 
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probably dated from the third century B. 0. according to 
Keith) ^ and onward, in course of time, were combined and 
unified with the Tedic female goddess Ambika, the sister 
of Budra and these two together became the wives of 
&va, wheu Siva, the god of the Nisada or the spirit of 
the Vratyas, was identified with Vedic Eudra in the time 
of Yajur-Veda and Atharva- Veda (in the loth chapter). 
Here a question naturally suggests itself how such 
goddesses worshipped by different classes of people were' 
identified with Ambika and all together ci*ystallized into 
the Devi or SaktiofSiva? In answer to this question, 
I may quote Mr. Ramaprasada Chanda’s explanation 

“ The Sakti conception of the Devi or Adya ^akti 
‘ The primordial energy ’ and Jagadamba, ‘ The mother 
of the Universe ’ also very probably arose in a 
society where matriarchate or mother-kin was prevalent. 
The most important question in connection with 
0aktism is, among what division of the Indian people 
did it originate? A Sanskrit stanza in anustup metre 
recited by the Sakta panditas of Bengal affords the 
traditional answer to this question. In this stanza we 
are told: — ‘The cult (Vidya) was revealed in Gauda 
(Bengal), popularised (praballkrta, lU. ‘ strengthened ’) 
by the Maithilas, it here and there prevails in Mahilrastra, 
and has disappeared in Gujrat.’ Bengal is still the 
stronghold of Saktism, and there are Silktas in Mithila 
(North Bihar), the Maratfia country and Gujrat. Here, 
with the questionable exception of Mithila, nil other 
countries belong to the outer Indo- Aryan belt. Did 
^aktism then originate among the Indo- Aryans of the 
outer countries ? If evidences were forthcoming to prove 

' j. E. A, 'S.,: 1915, p.; 840. 
afxici EVKif irasi II 
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that mother-kin. at one time prevailed among them, the 
traditional view regarding the origin of Saktism, could 

be accepted as a working hypothesis Prom these 

(Mahabharata and Dasarathajataka as well as 
Mahavamsa) evidences we may infer that mother-kin was 
at one time univei’sal among the Indo-Aryans of outer 
belt and led to the growth of Saktism among them.” ‘ 

Aryadeva mentioned a ^akti doctrine as the 9th 
among the twenty heretical sets of doctrines in his work 
which I have mentioned already. At present, I am not 
in a position to identify this with the so-called Sakti of 
Darga or Devi worship. However, it is beyond doubt 
that Saktism was prevailing at the time of N agarjuna 
and Aryadeva and that also became one of the objects of 
attack by the Buddhists at the time. 

The main Puranas which cover generally the time 
from Apastamba-Dharma-sastra (which is not later than 
the third century B. 0.) ^ to the Gupta age (3rd and Ith 
centuries A. D.), much helped to further the above- 
mentioned popular religious movements. Not only that, 
the Purap.as themselves created other new popular faiths 
like the worship of ten incarnations of Visnu, Gopala 
Krispa and allied Pauranic faiths during the period 
covering from the time of Nagarjuna to Vasubandhu. 

I have given above almost a full account of the 
philosophical and religious condition of India at the time 
of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva respectively. Of these two- 
fold aspects— philosophical and religious, the former may 
be termed the theoretical side which none but advanced 
men (constituting the high intellectual social class) could 
accept but the latter was the popular religion proper, 
propounded for the acceptance and benefit ot the masses 

1 Indo- Aryan Races, pp. 153-166. 

Early History of the Yai^nava Sect by Dr. Hemchandra Eayclianaimri, p. 90. 
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or common people. The time required the meeting of 
both these demands by any movement which wanted to 
establish a firm hold over the country. Nagarjuna 
understood the situation aright and consequently 
systematized a Buddhist philosophy on the one hand and 
established the so-called ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ on the other, 
as auxiliary religious practices. 

At the time of Asahga and Vasubandhu (about 310 
or 320-100 A. D.) the ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ inculcating a 
recital of Buddha’s names was prevailing in the Buddhist 
community in a much more preponderate condition 
than that of Nagarjuna. Bor, at the time of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, the Nama-vada and other allied religious 
practices were prevailing not only among tlie common 
mass but also among highly advanced people. Brom this 
the reader should not suppose that in the Buddhist 
oommunitv at that time there were no followers of 
the Kathina-marga. Therefore, Asahga stated in his 
Mahayanasamparigra-ha-^astra thus : — 

“If any one recite the name of Prabhufca-ratna 
Buddha, thereby he will obtain the supreme perfect 
Enlightenment.” ^ 

Again, in the Mahayana-Sutralahkara-Sastra-lcarika, 
we meet with the following statement : — 

“ In order to destroy the indolence, Mahayana sutra 
speaks that, if any one pray to be born in the Sukhavatl 
(pure-land), he will certainly be born there. And if any 
one who reciting even the name of Tathagata- Vimalacan- 
draprabha he will certainly obtain perfect Enlighten- 
ment.” ® 

' Lai Bundle, Vol. 9, p. 69a of CMnpse Tripitaka (see Nanjio’s eivtalogue 
No. 1183). 
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(Edited by Dr. S. Levi, p. 83.) 
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The same idea is found, again in his Mahayanabhi- 
dhar ma-sangiti- fetra . ^ 

Next let us see what was the corresponding condition 
at the time of Asvaghosa II (probably former part of the 
otb century A. D.). In the Mahayana-sradhotpada-sastra 
he stated thus : — 

“ Therefore, it is advisable for those novices to cherish 
this thought: All Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in the ten 
quarters having great, unimpeded supernatural powers 
(abhijfia), are able to emancipate all suffering beings by 
means of various expediencies that are good and excellent 
(upayakausalya). 

“ After this reflexion, they should make great vows 
(mahapranidhana), and with full concentration of 
spiritual powers think of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, when 
they have such a firm conviction, free from all doubts, 
they will assuredly be able to be born in the Buddha- 
country beyond (buddha-kshetra), when they pass away 
from this present life, and seeing there Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, to complete their faith and to eternally 
escape from all evil creations (apaya). Therefore, it is 
said in the Sutra that if devoted men and women be filled 
with concentration of thought, think of Amitabha 
Buddha in the world of highest happiness (sukhavatl) in 
the Western region, and direct (parinama) all the root of 
their srood wmrk towards being born there, they would 
assuredly be born there. 

“ Thus alwmys seeing Buddhas there, their faith will he 
strengthened, and they will never relapse therefrom. 
Receiving instruction in the doctrine, and recognising 
the Dharmakaya of the Buddha, they will by gradual 


I Lai nmiaio, Vol. S, p 77« of Cbiiiose TrlptiAka (see also Naujio’s catalog ic, 
kQ;:264), 
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discipline be able to enter upon the state of truth (i. e. 
Buddhabood).” ’ ; 

In the above statement we should mark one thing ; 

that at the time of Nagarjuna as well as Asahga and I 

Tasubandhu, the ‘ Bahaja-marga ’ was simply reciting 1 

the name of any Buddha. But in the time of Asvaghosa i 

II, the ‘ Sabaja-marga ’ was not simply reciting the 
name of any Buddha but limited to the name of 
Amitabha-Buddha only. This fact can be proved even 
from Ai’cbseological evidence. Because, we find many 
images of Amitabha-Buddha in the Buddhist sculpture 
specially in the Gupta period. A tendency of the 
worship of Amitabha-Buddha or reciting the name of 
him was existing even in the time of Asanga and i 

Vasubandhu as an adjunct of the ‘ Sahaja-marga.’ But 
it was only at the time of Asvaghosa II and later on, that 
‘ Sahaja-marga ’ exclusively came to include only the 
reciting of the name of Amitabha-Buddha. 

The great Chinese teacher of Amitabha sect, Tshz’- ^ 

ming some time called Hui-zih, met with Itsing as soon as 
be had gone back to China from India, and Tshz’- ming 
determined to come to India. So he started from China 
in 702 A. D. by sea and after passing ICun-lun (Siam 
and states of the Peninsula of Malacca), Fo-shi (modern 
Palambang, the north-eastern coast of Sumatra) ^ and 
finally Ceylon after three years he andved in India. He 
lived 13 years in India. During this time he asked many 
teachers many times such questions as “ By what form 
of Buddhism and by what kind of practice one can * 

obtain salvation ? ” From every quarter he received the 
same answer, triz., worship the Amitabha-Buddha and 

' Awalv'ening of Faith by T. Snznki, pp. 144-146. 

® J, Takakus’s 1 Tsing, p, 1, and Ohan-Jil.kuo by F, Hirth and W. W. Rockkill, 
p. 63. 
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you go to Sukhavati,^ This piece of information clearly 
shows that the worship of Amitabha-Buddha or reciting 
his name strongly prevailed in India at that time. 

To conclude, in the above, our aim has been to present 
a historical account of the terms ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ and 
‘ Eathina-marga ’ in Buddhism and at the same time 
specially we have noted the particular form of Buddhist 
religion known as ‘ Sahaja-marga ’ was decidedly the 
result of under the great influence of popular Hindu 
faiths from the time of Nagarjuna onwards. 

Let us at the end of this introduction summarize, 
in charts, different terms already dealt with. 


Buddlnsra 


1. Geograpliical division 

1 

Northern Buddhism 

1 

1 

S:jutherii Buddhism 

1 

2, Doctrinal division 

1 . 1 

Mahay ana Hinayana 

Guhyayana Vyaktayana 

1 ! 

1 

Hinayana 

1 

3. Division from the way of 
Buddha’s preaching 

1 

V vaktavana 

1 ^ 

, 1 

4. Division from a practical 
point of view 

1 1 
Sahajay Sna Kathi nay ana 

^ 1 

Kathinayana 

' Chih 

Bundle, 5, p. 103b. a. 



